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Art.  I.  The  Iliittory  of  England.  By  the  Right  lion.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  LL.D.  M.P.  Volume  the  Third.  (Lardner’s  Ca¬ 
binet  Cyclopaedia,  Vol.  xxxvii.)  Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  iii.  388.  Lon¬ 
don,  1832. 

t  CIR  James  Mackintosh  had  proceeded  to  the  211th  pape  of 
^  ‘  this  third  volume  of  his  History  of  England,  when  litera- 

‘  turc  and  his  country  were  deprived  of  him  by  his  lamented 
‘  death.’  A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  this  portion  of  his 
unfinished  lalmurs ;  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  opiwrtunity,  to 
attempt,  with  the  aid  of  two  well  written  notices  ot  his  life  and 
writings,  now  bt^fore  us  •,  a  brief  memoir  of  a  man  who  united  in 
no  ordinary  degree  the  qualities,  rarely  associated,  of  the  philo¬ 
sopher,  the  jurist,  the  forensic  orator,  and  the  man  of  letters. 

The  father  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  a  captain  in  the  army, 
whose  life  was  chiefly  spent  in  foreign  and  garrison  service. 
James,  the  eldest  son,  was  bom  at  Alldowrie  in  the  county  of  In¬ 
verness,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1765.  For  his  early  instruction 
and  discipline,  he  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  superintending  care 
of  an  excellent  grandmother,  upon  whom  the  charge  of  him  chiefly 
devolved.  He  was  afterwards  placed  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Stalker, 
at  Fortrose  in  Rosshire,  where  his  talents  were  so  far  elicited  as 
to  encourage  his  friends  to  determine  on  sending  him  to  colleffe, 
with  a  view  to  his  being  qualified  for  some  liberal  profession.  He 
was  accordingly  placed  at  Kind’s  College,  Aberdeen,  under  Mr. 
Leslie,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in 
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Greek  anti  matliematics ;  and  it  was  there,  when  in  his  eigh^ntli 
year,  that  he  first  formed  an  acquainUnce  and  close  intimacy 
with  that  eminent  friend  of  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  be  the 
bi(»gra|)her,  when  his  own  death  prevenUnl  his  paying  that  tribute 
to  his  inemor)’.  Mr.  Hall  was  alwut  a  year  and  a  half  older  than 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Their  tastes,  at  the  commencement  of 
their  intercourse,  were  widely  different;  and  u|W)ii  some  most  im¬ 
portant  topics  of  inquiry,  ificrc  was  little  or  no  congeniality  of 
sentiment  between  them.  Hut  ‘  the  sub-atratum  of  their  minds 
‘  seenu*d  of  the  same  cast';  and  upon  this.  Sir  James  himself 
thought,  their  mutual  friendship  was  founded.  He  became  at- 
tachi*!!  to  Mr.  Hall,  he  said,  ‘  because  he  could  not  help  it'.  He 
was  ‘  fascinatcKl  by  his  brilliancy  and  acumen,  in  love  with  his 
‘  cordiality  and  ardour,  and  awe-struck  by  the  transparency  of 
*  his  conduct  and  the  purity  of  his  principles.'  We  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  forestalling  our  notice  of  Dr.  Gregor^^'s  ^lemoir  of  Mr. 
Hall,  by  transcribing  from  it  the  following  paragraph,  describing 
the  intimacy  of  these  two  distinguishetl  class-mates. 

'  They  rt*ad  together  ;  they  sat  together  at  lecture,  if  possible ;  they 
W'alktHl  together.  In  their  joint  studies,  they  rmd  much  of  Xenophon 
anil  IlenslotUH,  and  more  of  Plato  ;  and  so  \vell  was  all  this  knou  n,  ex¬ 
citing  admiration  in  some,  in  others  envy,  that  it  was  not  unusual,  as 
they  went  along,  for  their  class-fellows  to  p<»int  at  them,  and  say, 
“  There  go  VUtto  and  Herodotus*’,  But  the  arena  in  which  they  met 
most  frtK)uently,  w'as  that  of  morals  and  metaphysics,  furnishing  to- 

Inca  of  inci'ssant  disputation.  After  having  sharpeiunl  their  weapons 
>y  reading,  they  often  nqiaired  to  the  spacious  sands  upon  the  sea- 
shore,  and  still  mori'  frequently  to  the  picturesque  scenery  on  the 
Ikunks  of  the  Don,  above  the  old  town,  to  discuss  with  eagerness  the 
various  subjects  to  which  their  attention  had  been  directed.  There 
was  scarcely  au  inq>ortant  jMisition  in  Berkeley’s  Minute  Philosopher, 
in  Butler’s  Analogy,  or  in  Edwards  on  the  Will,  over  which  they  had 
not  thus  deliated  with  the  utmost  intensity.  Night  after  night,  nay, 
month  after  month,  for  two  sessions,  they  met  only  to  study  or  to  dis- 
mite ;  yet  no  unkindly  fending  ensuetl.  The  process  seemetl  rather, 
like  blows  in  that  of  welding  iron,  to  knit  them  closer  together.  Sir 
•laimni  said,  that  his  com|)anion,  as  well  as  himself,  often  contended  for 
vk'tory  ;  yet  never,  so  fiir  as  he  could  then  judge,  did  either  make  a 
V(tlunt4iry  sacrifice  of  truth,  or  stoop  to  draw  to  and  fro  the  serra 
P*X**»»»  to»»  often  the  case  with  ordinary  controvertists.  From 

these  discusiiions,  and  from  subsequent  meditation  upon  them.  Sir 
James  leariuHi  more,  as  to  principles,  (such,  at  least,  ne  ossurcHl  me, 
was  his  deliln'rate  conviction,)  than  from  all  the  liooks  he  ever  read. 
On  the  other  hand,  ^Ir.  Hall  through  life  reiterated  his  jx'rsuasion, 
that  his  friend  ]Missessed  an  intellect  more  anahtgous  to  that  of  Bacon, 
than  anv'qtcrson  of  modern  times ;  and  that  if  he  had  devoted  hU 
ptmerful  understanding  to  metaphysics,  instead  of  law  and  politics,  he 
Would  have^throw'n  an  unusual  light  upon  that  intricate  but  valuable 
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of  inquiry.  Such  was  the  cordial,  reciprocal  testimony  of  these 
two  distiiijfuished  men/  Memoir  ttf  Robert  Halt.  (Works,* Vol.  VI. 
pp.  14,  15.) 

From  Aberdeen,  Mackintosh  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  to  com¬ 
plete  his  education,  where  he  spent  three  years,  attending  the 
lectures  of  Dr.  Cullen  and  Professor  Black,  preparatory  to  hit 
taking  up  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Medical  studies, 
however,  had  but  a  small  portion  of  his  attention ;  they  had  iew 
attractions  for  him ;  and  we  are  surprised  that  he  should  ever 
have  thought  of  adopting,  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  a  profession 
so  little  suited  to  his  taste  and  habits  of  mind.  Was  it  that  the 
practice  of  law  . seemed  to  present  still  less  scope  for  speculative 
and  excursive  inquiries,  and  that  the  science  of  law,  in  which  he 
was  so  peculiarly  fitted  to  excel,  has  hitherto  been  deemed  an 
elegant  study,  rather  than  a  branch  of  professional  accomplish¬ 
ment  ?  Mackintosh  pursued  the  study  of  medicine,  however,  so 
far  as  to  obtain,  in  17H79  his  medical  degree ;  on  which  occasion, 
he  com|)08ed  a  Latin  thesis,  *  On  Muscular  Action,'  afterwards 
published.  On  leaving  the  university,  he  repaired  to  the  me^ 
tropolis,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  practising  as  a  physician. 
If  he  had  any  serious  intention  of  this  nature,  the  step  which  he 
took,  in  engaging  in  political  controversy,  was  the  most  likely  to 
defeat  his  purpose.  The  great  question  of  the  day  was  the  pro¬ 
posed  Regency,  in  consequence  of  the  first  illness  o£  George  ill* 
Mackintosh  made  his  debut  as  a  political  writer,  by  a  pamphlet 
in  support  of  the  views  of  Fox;  and  his  first  essay  shared  the 
fate  of  the  cause  which  he  espoused.  Foiled  and  disappointed, 
the  young  politician  repaired  to  the  Continent,  apparently  with 
the  view  of  renewing  his  professional  studies.  After  spending  ashort 
time  at  Leyden,  then  the  most  celebrated  medical  school  in 
Europe,  he  proceeded  to  Liege,  where  he  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  memorable  contest  between  the  Prince-Bishop  and  his  sub¬ 
jects.  II is  visit  to  the  Continent  must  have  b^n  little  more 
than  a  summer  tour,  since  we  find  him,  in  this  same  year,  again 
in  London.  About  the  same  time,  his  father  diea,  and  be¬ 
queathed  him  a  small  landed  property  in  Scotland.  This  may, 
|x»rhaj)8,  explain  another  circumstance ;  that,  while  as  yet  a  phy¬ 
sician  without  fees,  and  a  writer  without  fame  or  influential 
fViends,  he  ventured  upon  matrimony.  In  he  married 

Miss  Stuart,  *  a  Scottish  lady  without  beauty  or  fortune,  but  of 
'  great  intelligence  and  most  amiable  character — the  sister  to 
Mr.  Charles  Stuart,  the  author  of  several  dramatic  pieces.  In 
her,  he  found  a  partner  of  his  heart,  who  appreciated  his  character, 
and  *  urged  him  on  to  overcome  his  almost  constitutional  in- 
‘  dolcnce.' 

In  the  spring  of  1791,  Mackintosh  started  into  notoriety,  as 
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the  Author  of  “  VindieiiC  or  a  Defence  of  the  French 

Uevolution  ami  iu  English  admirers  against  the  accusations  of 
the  Ut.  Hon.  Edmund  Hurke."”  This  work,  an  ocUvo  volume 
of  379  pages,  he  is  said  to  have  sold,  before  it  was  completely 
written,  for  a  uiHing  sum ;  but  the  publisher  liberally  presented 
the  Author  with  triple  the  original  price.  At  the  end  of  four 
months,  two  editions  had  been  sold,  and  a  third  apix‘ared  at  the 
end  of  August  IJOl.  The  powerful  talent  displayed  in  this 
performanc'e,  procured  for  iu  Author  the  acquaintance  of  Sheridan, 
Grey,  Whitbreatl,  Fox,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  It  after- 
wards  led  to  his  being  intrcnluced  to  Burke  himself,  who  invited 
him  to  his  scat  at  Beaconsfield ;  and  the  visit  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  very  considerable  modification  of  the  political  opinions 
avowed  in  that  brilliant  but  immature  performance.  Time — the 
very  events  of  the  following  year — must,  even  without  any  such 
aid  from  the  corrective  wisdom  of  the  venerable  political  philo¬ 
sopher,  have  wrought  some  change  upon  Mackintosh,  in  common 
with  every  sanguine  admirer  of  the  French  revolution.  Yet, 
those  who  were  the  most  disap|>ointcd  by  the  issue,  were  not  the 
least  sagacious  ol)scrvers ;  and  history  rejects  alike  the  generous 
illusions  to  which  Mackintosh  surrendereil  himself,  and  the  more 
elaborate  misrepresentations  of  his  great  anti-Gallican  an¬ 
tagonist  *. 

Fully  determined  now  to  relinquish  the  medical  profession, 
Mr.  Mackintosh,  in  1792,  entereil  himself  as  a  student  of  Lin- 
coln's  Inn ;  and  in  1795,  he  was  called  to  the  bar;  but  he  does 
not  ap|>ear  to  have  obtained  any  considerable  practice.  In  the 
year  179H,  he  projecteil,  as  a  means  of  improving  his  income,  the 
delivering  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Na¬ 
tions;  and  he  applied  to  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln'^s  Inn,  to  be 
allowed  the  use  of  their  Hall  for  that  purpose.  It  was  not  with¬ 
out  difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  objections 

•  *  Mackintosh/  remarks  the  American  Reviewer,  ‘  gives  us  the 

*  frothy  etfervescence  of  an  immature  mind  which  is  still  in  a  state  of 

*  fermentation,  while  in  Burke  we  have  the  pure,  ripe,  golden,  g]o^ving 
‘  nectar.  1  here  is  certainly  more  ripeness  and  body  in  Burke’s  per¬ 
formance,  though  it  is  scarcely  less  heady.  We  little  expected,  how¬ 
ever,  to  meet  with  so  unmialitied  a  panegyric  U])on  that  brautiful  po¬ 
litical  romance  from  a  Heitublican  writer.  *  Even  now,*  adds  the 
Reviewer,  *  although  his  (Burke’s)  practical  conclusions  have  been 
‘  confirmed  by  the  event,  and  are  generally  acquiesced  in,  the  public 

*  mind  has  no  where — no,  not  even  in  England — reached  the  elevation 

*  of  hit  theory.  If  it  had,  W’c  should  not  w'itness  the  scenes  that  are 

*  now  acting  on^the  theatre  of  Europe!’  This  is  strange  language  to 
come  from  a  New- Englander ;  and  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  is  nu'Hiit  fiy  Mr.  Burke’s  political  theory. 
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which  w'crc  raised  on  the  ground  of  hit  suppoted  Jacobin  prin¬ 
ciples.  To  disprove  the  calumny,  he  published  his  Introductory 
Lecture,  which  met  with  general  admiration ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  him- 
self,  who  was  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  spoke  of  it  as  the  most 
able  and  elegant  discourse  on  the  subject  in  any  language.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  at  the  immediate  recommendation  of  Lord 
Loughborough,  the  Chancellor,  that  permission  was  at  length 
given  to  use  the  Hall ;  and  Mackintosh  delivered  his  course  to  a 
large  and  most  respectable  audience.  The  Introductory  I^ture 
is  generally  considered  as  the  most  valuable  and  important  of  his 
printed  works;  and  the  whole  course,  if  of  any  corresponding 
merit,  would  be  a  precious  acquisition.  Hut  we  can  scarcely  en¬ 
tertain  the  hope  that  he  has  left  any  thing  more  than  imperfect 
memoranda.  In  these  lectures,  it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Campbell, 

^  Mackintosh,  with  the  eye  of  a  true  philosopher,  laid  bare  the 
*  doctrines  of  Rousseau  and  Vattel,  and  of  a  host  of  their  fol- 
‘  lowers,  who  borrowed  their  conceptions  of  the  law  of  nature  from 
‘  the  savages  of  the  forest,  or  from  the  abodes  of  the  brute 
‘  creation.'  I'he  errors  which  he  combated,  have  now,  however, 
become  so  far  obsolete,  that,  eminent  as  was  the  service  rendered 
to  science  at  the  time,  these  Lectures  would  now,  perhaps,  be 
deprived  of  some  portion  of  their  interest. 

Subsequently  to  the  general  election  in  1B02,  Mr.  Mackintosh 
was  retained  as  counsel  in  several  cases  of  contested  elections, 
and  acquitted  himself  with  ability  before  committees  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  first  occasion,  however,  on  which  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  at  the  bar,  was  as  counsel  in  defence  of  Pel- 
tier,  the  Editor  of  the  Ambigu,  who  was  prosecuted  in  Feb.  1803, 
for  a  libel  against  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul  of  France.  Mr. 
Perceval,  afterwards  prime  minister,  as  attorney  general,  con¬ 
ducted  the  prosecution,  and  was  seconded  by  ^Ir.  Abbot,  after¬ 
wards  Lord  Tenterden.  Against  this  array  of  talent  and  power. 
Mackintosh  appeared  as  the  single  counsel  for  the  defendant ; 
and  he  delivered,  on  this  occasion,  an  oration  in  defence  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  which  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the  most 
finished  specimens  of  modem  eloquence.  Lord  Ellenborough 
declared  it  to  lie  the  most  eloquent  oration  he  had  ever  heard  in 
Westminster  Hall.  A  translation  of  it  into  French,  by  Mad. 
de  Stael,  was  circulated  throughout  Europe.  ‘  We  are  not  sure,' 
remarks  the  writer  in  the  North  American  Review,  ‘  that  there 
‘  is  any  single  speech  in  the  English  language,  which  can  fairly 
‘  lx?  compared  with  it.' 

The  reputation  which  Mr.  Mackintosh  had  previously  acquired 
from  his  Lectures  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  had  obtained  for  him  the 
appointment  of  Professor  of  the  Laws  in  the  East  India  Collie 
at  Hertford.  His  eloquent  defence  of  Peltier  procured  him  the 
offer  of  the  Rccordership  of  Ihjmbay,  which,  after  some  hesitation. 
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he  accepted.  With  a  large  and  increasing  family  and  a  slender 
and  precarious  income,  he  could  scarcely  decline  a  high  judicial 
sUtion  which  promised  ample  means  and  literary  leisure,  although 
at  the  cost  of  expatriation,  and,  as  the  event  proveil,  of  the  loss 
of  health.  On  this  occasion,  he  received  the  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood.  He  had  previously  lost  his  first  wife,  and  mamed,  in 
a  daughter  of  J.  H.  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Cressella,  in  Tem- 
brokeshire,  who,  with  several  children,  accompanied  him  on  his 
voyage  to  the  East. 

‘  It  is  not  very  honourable  to  the  discernment  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,’  remarks  the  American  writer  above  referred  to,  ‘  that  they 
‘  should  have  permitted  the  expatriation,  for  ^  many  of  the  best 
‘  years  of  his  fife,  of  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  country, 
‘  whose  pro|>er  sphere  of  action  was  the  centre  of  business  at 
‘  home ;  and  it  is  much  to  he  regretted  that  private  considerations 
‘  rendercxl  it  exjiedient  for  Sir  .James  to  consent  to  the  proposal.’ 
Want  of  discernment,  in  this  instance,  cannot,  however,  be  fairly 
imputed  to  the  (lovernment.  The  constitutional  indolence  which 
unfortunately  adherc<l  to  him,  and  which  rendered  his  life  a  course 
of  8))icndid  but  desultory  efforts,  with  long  intervals  of  compara¬ 
tive  inaction,  his  deficiency  in  the  habits  of  business  and  in  the 
practical  knowledge  of  his  profession,  together  with  his  singular 
improvidence,  would  probably  have  debarred  him  from  filling  that 
sphere  of  usefulness  at  home  to  which  his  great  talents  would 
otherwise  infallibly  have  raised  him.  While  he  remained  in  In¬ 
dia,  Sir  James  discharged  his  official  duties  with  distinguished 
seal,  ability,  and  philanthropy  ;  and  it  was  while  there,  tnat  the 
subject  of  Criminal  Jurisprudence  became  more  especially  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  attention.  By  his  high  intellectual  and  moral  qua¬ 
lities,  he  contributed  to  elevate  the  standard  of  civilisation  in  that 
remote  colony.  He  founded  a  literary  society  at  Bombay,  as  Sir 
William  Jones  had  done  at  Calcutta ;  but  he  did  not  engage 
with  similar  ardour  in  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages,  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  which  was  very  limited.  After  a  residence  in 
India  of  between  seven  and  eight  years,  he  found  his  health  se¬ 
riously  impaireil  by  the  effects  of  the  climate;  and  in  1811,  he 
returned  to  England  with  his  fortune  not  much  improved,  and 
with  a  liver  complaint  which  adhered  to  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  ultimately  shortcneil  his  days.  He  obtained  a  retiring 
iH'nsiun  from  the  East  India  Company,  of  1200/.  a  year;  but 
iiabits  of  economy  are  not  to  Ixj  learned  in  India. 

As  stHui  as  his  shattered  health  would  permit.  Sir  James  was 
introiluced  into  Parliament.  In  July  1813,  he  entered  the  House 
of  Commons  as  representative  for  the  county  of  Nairn.  In  1818, 
the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  secured  bis  return  for 
Knaresborough,  for  which  borough  he  was  rc-elected  at  the  sub- 
swjuent  cicctious  of  1820,  1826,  1830,  and  1831.  On  all  ques- 
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tions  of  foreign  policy  and  international  law^  on  the  alien  bill,  on 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  on  religious  toleration,  on  slavery,  on  the 
settlement  of  Greece,  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  more 
os|H'cially  upon  the  reform  of  the  Criminal  Law,  Sir  James  took 
a  prominent  part,  and  was  always  to  l>c  found  on  the  side  of  free¬ 
dom,  justice,  and  humanity.  On  the  questions  connected  with 
neutral  rights,  which  grew  out  of  the  relations  In'tween  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  he  cooperated  actively 
and  ably  with  his  friend  Mr.  Brougham  in  support  of  a  liberal 
jK)licy.  iVfter  the  close  of  the  last  American  War,  he  took  oc¬ 
casion,  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  House,  to  compliment  the 
American  Commissioners  at  Ghent,  upon  their  *  astonishing  su- 
‘  periority  ’  over  their  opponents  ;  a  circumstance  which  we  find 
noticed  with  great  complacency  by  our  North  American  contem- 
j)orar}',  who  adds : — ‘  In  other  speeches,  and  in  his  writings,  he 
‘  has  often  s]K)ken  in  friendly  and  favourable  terms  of  this  coun- 
‘  try.  This  candid, — ])crhaps  partial  disposition,  in  one  whose 
*  opinion  was  authority,  coming  into  contrast,  as  it  did,  wdth  the 
^  meanness  and  illiberality  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  had  so 
^  much  endeared  the  name  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  our  citi- 
‘  sens,  that  he  was  generally  styled  in  the  newspapers,  whenever 
‘  he  was  mentioned,  the  friend  of  America,  A  report  which 
‘  was  spread  soon  after  the  entrance  into  power  of  the  present  mi- 
‘  nistry,  that  he  was  coming  out  to  reside  amongst  us  as  British 
^  Minister,  was  heard  with  much  satisfaction;  and  there  cannot 
‘  be  a  doubt  that  his  reception  would  have  been  of  the  most  gra- 
‘  tifying  character.’  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  there  was  any 
foundation  for  the  report,  as  the  station  would  have  been  ill  suited 
to  Sir  James,  and  the  state  of  his  health  would  scarcely  have  ad¬ 
mitted  of  his  encountering,  without  imminent  risk,  the  trials  of  a 
long  voyage  and  a  new  climate. 

After  tlie  death  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  the  advocacy  of  the 
revision  of  the  Penal  Code  devolved  more  especially  upon  Sir 
James.  He  was  Chairman  of  a  Committee  in  the  Iiousc  of 
Commons  on  the  subject  of  the  Criminal  Law  in  1819;  and  in 
pursuance  of  its  report,  he  introduced  six  bills  in  the  course  of 
May  18:K).  Only  three  of  these  were,  however,  at  the  time,  per¬ 
sisted  in  ;  and  in  the  Commutation  of  Punishment  bill,  only  four 
onenccs  were  suffered  to  be  included  in  its  provisions,  out  of  the 
eleven  for  which  it  was  proposed  to  commute  the  capital  punish¬ 
ment  ;  the  other  seven  being  expunged  from  the  bill  in  the  I  louse  of 
Lords.  For  some  time,  after  the  death  of  Tierney,  Sir  James  was, 
we  believe,  regarded  as  a  sort  of  chief  of  the  Opposition  party  ;  but, 
although  a  most  important  auxiliary,  he  was  deficient  in  many  of 
the  requisites  demanded  by  the  post  of  a  political  leader  and  tac¬ 
tician.  His  character  as  a  parliamentary  speaker,  is  thus  por- 
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trayed  in  an  article  originally  inserted  in  the  New  Monthly  Ma- 
giaine,  and  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Lytton  Bulwer. 

•  ••  Sir  James  Mackintosh  never  spoke  on  a  subject  without  display¬ 
ing,  not  only  all  that  was  peculiarly  necessary  to  that  subject,  but  all 
that  a  full  mind,  long  gathering  and  congesting,  has  to  pour  forth 
upon  any  subject.  The  lang\iage,  without  being  antithetic,  was  arti¬ 
ficial  and  ornate.  The  action  and  voice  were  vehement,  but  not 
passionate ;  the  tone  and  conception  of  the  argument,  of  too  lofty  and 
philosonhic  a  strain  for  those  to  whom,  generally  8])eaking,  it  was 
directea.  It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  person  addressing 
YOU  was  a  profound  thinker,  delivering  a  laboured  composition.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh's  character  as  a  s|)eaker,  then,  was  of  that  sort 
acquired  in  a  thin  House,  where  those  who  have  stayed  from  their 
dinner,  have  stayed  for  the  pur{>ose  of  hearing  what  is  said,  and  can, 
therefore,  deliver  up  their  attention  undistractedly  to  any  knowledge 
and  ability,  even  if  somewhat  prolixly  put  forth,  which  elucidates  the 
subject  of  disciiHsion.  We  doubt  if  all  great  speeches  of  a  legislative 
kind  would  not  require  such  an  audience,  if  they  never  travelled 
beyond  the  walls  within  which  they  were  spoken.  The  passion,  the 
action,  the  movement  of  oratory  which  animates  and  transjKirts  a  large 
assembly,  can  never  lose  their  effect  when  passion,  action,  movement  are 
in  the  orator's  subject ;  when  Philip  is  at  the  head  of  his  Macedonians, 
or  Catiline  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  emotions  of  fear,  revenge, 
horror,  an*  emotions  that  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  men,  however 
lofty  or  low  their  intellect,  may  feel: — here,  then,  is  the  orator's 
pnqier  held.  But  again  ;  there  are  subjects,  such  as  many,  if  not 
most,  of  those  discussed  in  our  House  of  Commons,  the  higher  bear¬ 
ings  of  which  arc  intelligible  only  to  a  certain  order  of  understandings. 
The  reasoning  proper  for  these  is  not  understcKid,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  sym^mthisetl  with,  by  the  mass.  In  order  not  to  lie  insipid  to  the 
few,  it  IS  almost  necessary  to  be  dull  to  the  many.  If  our  Houses  of 
legislature  sat  with  closed  doors,  they  would  lie  the  most  improper 
asM*mblies  for  the  discussion  of  legislative  questions  that  we  can  pos¬ 
sibly  conceive.  They  would  have  completely  the  tone  of  their  oan 
clic^ue.  No  one  would  dare  or  wish  to  soar  alaive  the  common-places 
which  find  a  ri*ady  echoing  cheer:  all  would  indulge  in  that  vapid 
violence  against  |K*rsons,  which  the  spirit  of  party  is  rarely  wanting  to 
applaud.  But  as  it  is,  the  man  of  superior  miiiil,  standing  upon  his 
own  stri'iigth,  knows  and  feels  that  he  is  not  speaking  to  the  lolling, 
lounging,  indolently  listening  individuals  stretched  on  the  benches 
around  him :  he  feels  and  knows  that  he  is  speaking  to,  and  will 
obtain  the  sympathy  of,  all  the  great  and  enlightened  spirits  of 
Kurope ;  and  this  Ix^ars  and  buoys  him  up  amidst  any  coldness,  im¬ 
patience,  or  indifference,  in  his  immediate  audience.  When  we  perused 
the  magnificent  orations  of  Mr.  Burke,  which  transported  us  in  our 
cabinet,  and  were  told  that  his  rising  vi^as  the  dinner  bell  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  when  we  ht*ard  that  some  of  Mr.  Brougham's  almost 
gigantic  disetmrses  were  delivered  amidst  coughs  and  im|)atience ;  and 
when,  returning  from  our  travels,  where  we  had  heard  of  nothing  but 
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the  genius  and  eloquence  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  we  encountered 
him  ourselves  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;-~on  all  these  occasions  we 
were  sensible,  not  that  Mr.  Burke's,  Mr.  Brougham's,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh 's  eloquence  was  less,  but  that  it  ^vas  addressed  to  another 
audience  than  that  to  which  it  was  apuarentlv  delivered.  Intended 
for  the  House  of  Commons  only,  the  style  would  have  been  absurdly 
faulty:  intended  for  the  public,  it  was  august  and  correct.  There  are 
two  different  modes  of  obtaining  a  parliamentary  reputation  :  a  man 
may  rise  in  the  country  by  what  is  said  of  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  he  may  rise  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  what  is  thought 
and  said  of  him  in  the  country.  Some  debaters  have  the  faculty,  by 
varying  their  style  and  their  subjects,  of  alternately  addressing  ^tn 
those  without  and  within  their  walls,  with  effect  and  success.  Mr. 
Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Canning  were,  and  Lord  Brougham 
is  of  this  numlier.  Mr.  Burke  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  spmee  to 
the  reason  and  the  imagination,  rather  than  to  the  passions ;  and  this, 
together  with  some  faults  of  voice  and  manner,  rendered  these  ^reat 
orators  (for  great  orators  they  were)  more  powerful  in  tlie  printed 
re{H)rts,  than  in  the  actual  delivery  of  their  speeches.  We  ourselves 
heard  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  great,  almost  wonderful,  speech  upon 
Reform.  We  shall  never  forget  the  extensive  range  of  ideas,  the 
energetic  grasp  of  thought,  the  sublime  and  soaring  strain  of  legis¬ 
lative  philosophy,  with  which  he  charmed  and  transported  us ;  but  it 
was  not  so  with  the  House  in  general.  His  Scotch  accent,  his  un¬ 
ceasing  and  laboured  vehemence  of  voice  and  gesture,  the  refined  and 
speculative  elevation  of  his  views,  and  the  vast  heaps  of  hoarded 
knowledge  he  somewhat  prolixly  produced,  displeased  the  taste  and 
wearied  the  attention  of  men  who  were  far  more  anxious  to  be  amused 
and  excited,  than  to  be  instructed  or  convinced.  We  see  him  now!  his 
l)ald  and  singularly  formed  head  working  to  and  fro,  os  if  to  collect, 
and  then  shake  out  his  ideas ;  his  arm  violently  vibrating,  and  his 
body  thrown  forward  by  sudden  quirks  and  starts,  which,  ungraceful 
os  tney  were,  seemed  rather  premeditated  than  inspired.  This  is  nut 
the  picture  which  Demosthenes  would  have  drawn  of  a  perfect  orator ; 
and  it  contains  some  defects  that  we  wonder  more  care  had  not  been 
applied  to  remedy." '  •  pp.  1 19 — 21. 


*  With  this  able  critique,  the  reader  may  be  pleased  to  compare  the 
estimate  furnished  by  the  American  Reviewer,  who  describes  his  own 
impressions.  *  His  eloquence  was  of  a  dignified,  manly,  and  imposing 
character.  His  manner  was  not  particularly  graceful,  and  he  had  a 
blight  Scotch  accent ;  but  his  language  was  flowing,  copious,  energetic, 
ami  elegant,  and,  above  all,  carrira  with  it  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
the  rich  gifts  of  profound  and  original  thought.  The  delightful  com¬ 
bination  of  philosophy  and  taste  was  exhibit^  by  Mackintosh  in  higher 
perflation  than  it  iiad  been  by  any  parliamentary  orator  since  the  time 
of  Burke ;  not  excepting  even  Cfanning,  who  yet  exemplified  it  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree.  The  eloquence  of  Sir  James  was  far  more 
finished  than  that  of  Brougham  ;  although  the  latter,  from  his*  supe¬ 
rior  activity  and  industry,  possessed  a  greater  share  of  political  in¬ 
fluence,  and  has  finally  made  a  much  more  brilliaut  fortune  in  the 
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Sir  Jamc*  wa*  elected,  in  1822,  I.ord  Hector  of  the  University 
of  (fUsgow,  and  again  in  1823.  On  the  1st  of  December,  1830, 
he  was  ap]>ointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  affairs  of 
India.  If  our  recollection  docs  not  deceive  us,  he  held,  for  a 
short  time,  another  public  office  at  an  intermediate  period,  which 
he  resigned  in  consequence  of  some  political  changes.  Had  the 
state  of  his  health  ]>erniitted,  it  is  lielieved  that  he  would  have 
formed  a  meinl)er  of  the  present  Administration,  or  have  liecn 
promoted  to  some  important  and  lucrative  post.  In  that  case, 
his  American  friend  remarks,  ‘  after  having  been  nailed  for  much 
‘  of  his  life  to  the  north  wall  of  Op]K)sition,  and  suffered  a  good 
‘  deal  from  ]>ecuniar)'  embarrassments,  he  would  have  found  the 
‘  evening  of  his  days  gilded  and  cheered  with  the  southern  sun 
‘  of  power  and  fortune.’  It  is  not  the  fact,  however,  as  this  Writer 
imagines,  that  he  was  unpensioned  and  neglected,  with  no  other 
temporal  reward  for  his  lalxmrs,  than  ‘  a  great  but  dowerlcss 
‘  fame.’  f)ur  admiration  of  his  s])lendid  endowments  must  not 
blind  us  to  the  lesson  which  may  Imj  derived  from  the  history  of 
his  career.  The  homely  virtues  of  steady  industry  and  prudence, 

‘  the  secrets  of  fortune,’  would  have  enabled  him  to  secure  at 
least  an  honourahle  competency  ;  and  while  we  may  re8|>ect  him 
for  despising  wealth,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  his  improvidence 
interfered  with  his  comfort,  as  much  as  his  desultory  nabits  did 
with  his  usefulness.  The  evening  of  his  life  was  overcast  also, 
we  understand,  by  trials  of  a  domestic  character.  We  rejoice  to 
Ik?  assured  by  Dr.  Gregory,  in  his  Idfe  of  Hall,  that  latterly,  if  a 
sadder.  Sir  James  became  a  wiser  man  in  ‘  the  mmt  essential 
‘  respects ;’  and  that  having  always  been  the  friend  of  Virtue,  he 
became,  towards  the  close  of  his  days,  more  than  he  had  been, 
the  disciple  of  Religion. 

Sir  James's  health  had  been  for  some  time  rapidly  declining; 
and  we  were  painfully  struck,  on  meeting  him  at  the  anniversary 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  1831,  with  the  unequivocal  in¬ 
dications  of  premature  age.  The  illness  which  immediately  led 
to  his  death  was,  however,  the  effect  of  accident.  About  the 
beginning  of  March  1832,  while  at  dinner,  a  small  particle  of  bone 
in  a  portion  of  the  breast  of  a  boiled  chicken,  which  he  was 
attempting  to  swallow,  stuck  in  his  throat ;  and  it  was  not  till 
alter  two  days  that  the  obstruction  was  removed  by  an  emetic. 

*  The  effects  of  the  accident  completely  unsettled  his  general  health, 
lie  afteruTirds  laboured  under  increasing  debility  and  occasional 
attacks  of  severe  pains  in  his  head,  shoulders,  and  limbs.  A  few  days 
before  death,  the  |>aing  suddenly  ceased.  Febrile  symptoms  set  in,  and 
the  head  liecamc  affected.  Although  this  change  was  met,  and  in  a 

world.  Fora  spiritiHl  and,  U|Km  the  whole,  correct  portrait  of  Sir 
James,  as  a  writer,  a  sjH'aker,  and  a  converser,  we  may  refer  also  to  u 
clever  volume,  The  Spirit  of  the  Age.”  (8vo.  1825.) 
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great  measure  subdued,  by  the  treatment  prescribed  by  his  medical 
uttendaiits,  the  consequent  debility  was  too  great  for  his  constitution 
to  resist,  already  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  sixty-six  years.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  anticipated  the  near  approach  of  his  dissolution 
with  the  greatest  firmness,  and  with  the  most  perfect  resignation  to 
the  Divine  will ;  retaining,  nearly  to  the  last,  the  command  of  the 
iMwerfnl  mental  faculties  which  distinguished  him  through  an  arduous 
life.  His  decease  took  place  on  the  30th  of  May,  1832,  at  his  house 
in  Langham  Place.  He  was  buried  on  the  4th  of  June,  at  Hampstead. 
Among  the  carriages  in  the  procession  were  those  of  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Devonshire,  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lords  Holland  and  Dover,  Right  Hon. 
C.  Grant,  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Bart.  M.P.,  &c.*  pp.  125---0. 

Many  years  ago,  (it  is  even  said,  early  in  life,)  Sir  James  had 
projected  a  great  historical  work  on  the  aflairs  of  England  since 
the  Revolution  of  I7IIB,  for  which  he  collected  materials  with 
much  as.<iduity ;  but,  after  his  return  to  Europe,  his  parliamentaT^ 
duties  conspired  with  the  feeble  state  of  his  health,  to  jmevent  his 
making  much  progress  in  the  execution  of  his  design.  The 
work  of  which  tne  volume  before  us  contains  a  valuable  fragment, 
may  be  regarded  as  *  an  expansion  of  the  prefatory  matter  in- 
‘  tended  for  his  greater  history.'  The  entire  work  was  to  have 
extended  to  eight  volumes  of  the  Cyclopaedia;  and  he  is  stated  to 
have  left  ^  various  manuscripts  and  memoranda  relating  to 
^  English  history,'  which  have  been  purchased  by  the  proprietors, 
and  ^  will  be  used  as  occasion  shall  require  in  the  progress  of 
‘  the  work.'  Among  these  is  *  a  view  of  English  affairs  at  the 

time  of  the  Revolution,'  which  promises  to  be  peculiarly  valuable. 
We  know  not  to  whom  the  delicate  task  of  continuing  the  history 
has  l)een  intrusted ;  but  we  should  strongly  recommend,  that  that 
portion  of  the  history  towards  which  Sir  James's  manuscripu  will 
i)e  found  to  supply  no  available  materials,  should  be  despatched 
with  all  convenient  brevity,  for  two  obvious  reasons ;  first,  because 
the  work,  as  originally  planned,  is  on  a  scale  too  large  in  pro- 
portion  for  the  Cyclopaedia  itself,  and  secondly,  because,  if  that 
scale  is  adhered  to.  Sir  James's  composition  will  form  too  small  a 
proportion  of  this  History.  Perhaps  another  reason  might  be 
drawn  from  the  character  of  that  portion  which  he  lived  to 
execute:  though  richly  instructive,  it  prescuts  by  no  means  a 
model  for  advantageous  imitation  by  any  inferior  hand.  The 
learned  Author  was  better  qualified  to  be  a  commentator  upon 
history,  than  an  historian.  His  comments  and  elucidations  are 
admirable,  and  throw  a  strong  light  upon  conspicuous  points ;  but 
he  docs  not  excel  in  either  graphic  delineation  or  compressed  and 
perspicuous  narrative.  His  uistinguished  friend,  Air.  Hall,  is 
stated  to  have  expressed  in  conversation,  the  opinion  that,  in 
attempting  history.  Mackintosh  had  mistaken  the  proper  line  of 
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hit  powfTi.  The  conver«ation  alluded  to,  which  took  place  in 
1819  and  llk23,  has  been  preserved  by  the  Rev.  Uol>ert  llalmer, 
of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  and  is  printed  in  the  Vlth  volume  of 
hlr.  Hall's  Works,  just  published.  We  shall  transcribe  the  whole 
of  what  relates  to  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch. 

*  I  know  no  man/'  Mr.  Hall  said  repeatedly  and  emphatically, 

equal  to  Sir  James  in  talents.  The  jww'ers  of  his  mind  are  admirally 
balanced.  He  is  defective  only  in  imagination . He  has  ima¬ 

gination  too ;  but,  with  him,  ima^nation  is  an  arauisition,  rather  than 
a  faculty.  He  has,  how’ever,  plenty  of  embellishment  at  command ; 
for  his  memory  retains  every  thing.  His  mind  is  a  spacious  repository, 
hun^  round  with  l>eautiful  images ;  and  when  he  w'ants  one,  he  has 
nothing  to  do  hut  reach  up  his  hand  to  a  peg,  and  take  it  down.  But 
his  images  w'cre  not  manufactured  in  his  mind ;  they  were  imported." 
B.  “  If  it  he  so  defective  in  imagination,  he  must  be  incompetent  to 
describe  scenes  and  delineate  characters  vividly  and  graphically  ;  and 
I  should  apprehend,  therefore,  he  will  not  succeed  in  writing  history." 
//.  **  Sir,  I  do  not  expect  him  to  produce  an  eloquent  or  interesting 
history.  He  has,  I  fear,  mistaken  his  province.  His  genius  is  best 
adapted  for  metaphysical  speculation.  But,  had  he  chosen  moral 
philosophy,  he  would  probably  have  surpassed  every  living  writer.” 
/?.  **  I  admired  exceedingly  some  of  his  philosophical  papers  in  the 
Kdinbiirgh  Review ;  his  articles,  for  instance,  on  Mde.  de  Stael’s 
Hermany,  and  on  Dugald  Stewart's  Preliminary  Dissertation ;  but 
there  seemetl  to  me  a  heaviness  aliout  them  ;  and  I  do  think  that  Mr. 
Jeffrey  could  ex|)ound  a  metaphysical  theory  with  more  vivacity 
and  effect.”  //.  “  With  more  vivacity,  perhaps,  but  not  with  equal 
judgement  or  acuteness.  He  would  not  go  so  deep.  Sir.  I  am 
{x^rsuaded  that  if  Sir  James  Mackintosh  had  enjoyed  leisure,  and  had 
exertwl  himself,  he  would  have  completely  outdone  Jeffrey  and 
Stewart,  and  all  the  metaphysical  writers  of  our  times.”  * 

Mr.  Hall's  remarks  upon  Sir  James's  qualifications  for  historical 
writing,  were  made  in  anticipation  of  his  great  work,  which  was 
destined  never  to  appear,  and  had  no  reference  to  the  task  which 
he  was  induced  to  undertake  for  Dr.  Lardner's  Cyclopiedia.  In 
these  volumes,  he  was  obliged  to  have  more  immediately  in  view 
the  amusement  of  popular  readers ;  but  his  style  is  by  no  means 
adapted  to  a  popular  work.  It  is  rich,  but  often  crowded  with 
thought ;  obscure,  not  through  any  defect  of  perspicuity  in  the 
diction,  but  from  the  complexity  arising  from  the  number  of 
accessory  ideas  interlaced  with  the  primary  one  in  the  sentence 
or  |)ara^aph.  The  narrative  is  encumbered  with  the  philosophy, 
like  a  silver  stream  half  concealed  by  the  rich  vegetation  it  has 
nourished.  He  ^iresents  to  us  not  the  mere  facts,  but  the  reasons 
of  the  facts,  never  lieing  satisfied  without  tracing  the  event  to  the 
cause ;  and  thus,  if  not  the  most  graphic  of  narrators,  his  work, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  is  the  most  instructive  of  historical  manuals. 
Our  readers  will  probably  prefer  to  any  further  observations  of 
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our  own  upon  this  subject,  the  following  critiaue  upon  the  first 
two  volumes,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Campbell,  tne  Poet. 

*  **  There  is  something,  at  the  first  view,  unpleasant  in  conceiving  a 
man  like  Muckiutosli,  with  a  mind  whose  deep  speculations  would 
riH|uire  a  good  long  life-time  for  ordinary  men  to  study,  sitting  down 
to  write  a  book  for  men  of  little  leisure;  but  on  closer  examination  of 
the  subject,  it  will  occur,  tliat  we  scarcely  recognise  profound  thinkers 
bv  a  surer  test,  than  that  they  save  the  bulk  ot  men  from  the  pain  of 
eful)orute  thought.  They  simplify  truth  at  a  glance.  Locke,  Bacon, 
and  Montesquieu  afford  abundant  examples.  That  Mackintosh  has 
done  this  in  a  certain  and  very  considerable  degree,  in  his  Manual  of 
English  History,  I  do  honestly  believe ;  nor  would  I  wish  that  the 
world  hud  lost  that  Manual  upon  any  terms,  unless,  perhaps,  on  the 
condition  that  he  had  finished  his  larger  history.  I  pretend  not, 
indcH^d,  to  come  armed  at  all  points,  by  that  fresh  and  full  research 
which  the  subject  would  require,  to  defend  those  two  volumes  against 
every  objection  which  criticism,  both  oral  and  written,  has  brought 
against  them.  During  their  pre|)aration,  he  had  grown  a  veteran  in 
fume ;  and,  from  the  exaggerating  tendency  of  the  popular  mind,  he  had 
to  satisfy  absurd  anticipations.  Among  familiar  facts,  he  was  expected 
to  introduce  novelty, — among  the  *  lying  chronicles,*  he  was  expected 
to  establish  harmonious  testimony, — and  over  ages  of  events,  from 
lloadicea  to  Bacon,  he  was  to  exjMiund  every  thing  at  once  palpably  to 
the  scho(d-boy,  and  profoundly  to  the  philosopher.  My  own  opinion, 
if  it  may  be  heard  amidst  the  myriad  buzz  of  criticism,  is,  that  he  has 
wonderfully  solved  the  difficulty  of  making  history  at  once  amusing  to 
the  fancy,  elevating  to  the  understanding,  and  interesting  to  the  heart. 
1  scarcely  know  two  volumes  from  which,  considering  their  depth  of 
thought,  the  simplest  mind  will  be  apt  to  carry  off  more  instruction, 
nor  from  which  the  most  instructed  minds,  if  I  may  judge  of  such  a 
mental  class,  would  be  likely,  considering  the  manual  and  popular 
object  of  the  work,  to  carry  off  more  sound  and  pleasant  impres¬ 
sions. 

*  As  to  the  perfect  correctness  of  the  light  in  which  he  has  ex¬ 
hibited  every  historical  fact,  I  should  exceed  my  commission,  if  I  were 
to  speak  in  more  than  general  terms.  The  aita/AaTor  irop  of  inquisitive 
discernment  seems,  to  my  humble  apprehension,  always  to  accompany 
him  in  his  path  as  an  historian ;  but  to  prove,  or  to  disprove,  whether 
that  light  ever  failed  him  in  certain  dark  periods  of  English  annals, 
would,  for  an  opinion  of  any  value,  require  to  come  from  the  most 
experienced  English  antiquary.  It  has  been  objected  to  him,  that  he 
has  t(H)  freouenUy  put  faith  in  the  authority  of  More,  and  in  that  of 
the  chroniclers  liall  and  Grafton.  Those  men  wrote,  it  is  well  known, 
as  the  *  very  indentured  servants  *  of  the  Tudor  dynasty ;  and  it  has 
been  jiertiiiently  asked,  whether  men,  stating,  by  their  own  confession, 
that  they  wrote  at  the  instance  of  his  highness  (Henry  VIII.),  should 
never  omit  a  displeasing  fact,  never  modify  the  appearance  of  an  event } 
Assuredly,  the  supposition  is  inadmissible ;  but  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  Mackintosh  really  held  up  More,  Grafton,  and  Hall  as 
irrefragable  authorities  ?  Has  he  not  rather  sought  to  sift  their  truths 
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from  their  miHrepresentations  ?  And  when  the  miner  cannot  find  pure 
inetul,  can  we  blame  him  for  putting  crude  ore  into  the  smelting 
furnact'?  Supposing  that  in  utter  scepticism  he  had  abandoned  tlu»se 
writers,  where  elst*  was  he  to  wek  for  informants?  And  it  would  surely 
lie  rather  a  sweeping  assertion  to  say,  that  they  are  alnays  incredible. 

*  “  When  I  find  him,  therefore,  in  his  manual  of  history,  departing 
from  certain  historical  opinions,  which  I  know  he  once  entertained,  i 
am  rather  inciine<l  to  susjhuuI  my  judgment  on  the  matter  altogether, 
than  for  a  moment  to  sus]H‘ct  his  latter  and  changtHl  opinion  to  have 
U‘en  foriiuMl  umlelilK'rutely.  I  remember,  for  instance,  that  he  u-as 
once  a  Walmdite  in  his  faith  as  to  the  numerous  crimes  of  the  third 
Hichard.  1  had  the  j)leasure  of  weeing  that  monarch  personated  by 
K(*an,  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  in  the  company  of  Madame  de  Stael 
and  my  illustrious  friend.  Sir  James  s}M>ke  at  great  length  on  the 
exaggerations  of  ]{ichard’s  traditional  character,  and  I  recollect  our 
laugliing  hcnirtily  at  what  we  then  conceived  to  Ih?  a  true  hypothesis 
started  by  W’alpole  ;  namely,  that  the  Inmt's  found  in  the  Tower,  and 
Kup|>osed  to  1h»  thos4»  of  one  of  the  princes,  were  really  the  bones  of  an 
old  a|>e  who  had  escap'd  from  the  menagerie.  Poor  fellow  !  if  it  was 
so,  how  little  ha<l  he  thought,  amidst  his  mops  and  mows,  that  he 
should  ever  Ih'  mistaken  for  a  prince  of  the  bbsKl  royal  !  Hut  Sir 
James  Mackintt»sh,  in  his  histor)’  of  that  periinl,  comes  back  again 
nearer  to  the  Shaks|>earian  idea  (»f  Hichard’s  character ;  and  the 
opinion,  whether  right  or  wnuig,  must  have  been  at  least  well  weighed 
liefore  he  uttered  it.***  Ann.  liiog.  pp.  122—24. 

From  the  volume  l)cfore  us,  we  shall  extract  a  few  paragraphs, 
as  specimens  of  the  philosophical  spirit,  the  enlightened  senti¬ 
ment,  and  the  copious  information  which  characterize  the  history. 

'  The  acts  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  was  accomplished, 
occupied  the  whole  session  of  parliament,  which  continued  from  Ja¬ 
nuary  to  May  ....  S«une  documents  purporting  to  be  the  speeches 
of  the  minority  in  parliament  in  these  important  debates  are  ])rescrve<l. 
Hut  they  are  ctmsidered  as  spurious  or  doubtful  by  the  ecclesiastical 
historians  of  Isith  parties.  Tln»se  ascribed  to  Archbishop  Heath,  Hishop 
Sc<»tt,  and  Feckenham,  abliot  of  Westminster,  are  summaries  of  the 
ctintniversy  on  the  Catholic  side,  and  are  not  properly  within  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  civil  historian.  The  s|)eech  of  Lord  Montiiguc  is  more 
ingenious  and  seasonable  ;  objecting  to  the  severe  penalties,  and  urging 
the  ordinary  arguments  from  the  anti(piity  and  universality  of  the 
C'atholic  Church,  only  as  presumptions  i»f  the  uncertainty  of  Protest¬ 
antism,  and  us  siggravations  of  the  injustice  of  severely  punishing  ad¬ 
herents  tt»  a  faith  maintained  for  sti  many  ages  by  their  fathers. 

‘  The  true  hinge  of  the  dispute  was  not  tcniched  by  either  ])arty. 
The  question  was,  whether  the  legislature  had  a  right  to  alter  the 
established  and  endowed  religion,  on  condition  of  respecting  the  estates 
for  life  vested  by  law'  in  certain  ecclesiastics.  The  Protestants  as  w'ell 
as  the  Catholics  converted  the  debate  into  a  theological  discussion,  be¬ 
cause  they  justifiiHl  their  measures  by  the  truth  of  their  ow  n  religious 
(»pinions.  No  one  then  saw,  that  the  legislature  could  not,  without 
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usurping  authority  over  conscience,  consider  religion  otherwise  than  os 
it  Hlfecteil  the  outward  interests  of  society  ;  which  alone  were  entrusted 
to  their  care,  and  submitted  to  their  rule.  Every  other  view  of  the 
Nuhject,  however  arising  from  a  wish  to  exalt  religion,  must  in  truth 
tend  to  degrade  and  enslave  her. 

‘  i)f  the  only  two  important  deviations  in  the  new  Book  of  Common 
Traver  from  the  liturgy  of  Edward  VI.,  the  first,  consisting  in  the 
oinissioii  of  a  prayer  to  be  delivered  from  the  “  tyranny  of  the  Bishop 
of  Home  and  all  his  detestable  enormities,”  manifestecf  a  conciliatory 
tein[H.‘r  tomirds  the  Roman  Church  ;  and  the  second,  instead  of  the 
/winglian  language,  which  8]>okc  of  the  sacrament  as  l)eing  only  a 
remenibrance  of  the  death  of  Christ,  substituted  words  indicating  some 
8ort  reiil  pri^ence  of  a  body,  though  nut  affirming  the  presence  to 
be  cor()oreal ;  coinciding  with  the  phniseology  <if  Calvin,  which,  if  any 
niciining  can  be  uscril)etl  to  the  terms,  might,  it  should  seem,  lie  used 
by  Catholics,  not  indeed  as  adequately  conveying  their  doctrine,  but 
as  containing  nothing  inconsistent  with  it. 

*  When  Cecil  and  Bacon  had  finally  succeeded  in  overcoming  hia 
(Parker's)  scruples,  the  consecration  was  delayed  for  some  time,  in  order 
to  take  such  precautions  us  might  best  secure  its  validity  from  being  im¬ 
pugned.  The  Church  of  England  then  adopted,  and  has  not  yet  re- 
iiuunced,  the  inconsistent  and  absurd  opinion,  that  the  Church  of  Rome, 
thougi)  idolatrous,  is  the  only  channel  through  which  all  lawful  power 
of  ordaining  priests,  of  consecrating  bishops,  or  validly  performing 
any  religious  rite,  flowed  from  Christ,  through  a  succession  of 
prelates,  down  to  the  latest  age  of  the  world.  The  ministers,  there- 
fiire,  first  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Catholic 
bishops  in  the  consecration  ;  w'hich  those  prelates,  who  must  have  con¬ 
sidered  such  an  act  as  a  profanation,  conscientiously  refused.  They 
were  at  length  obliged  to  issue  a  new  commission  for  consecrating 
Parker,  directed  to  Kitchen  of  Llandaff,  to  Ball,  an  Irish  bishop,  U) 
Barlow,  Scory,  and  Coverdale,  deprived  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  to 
two  suffragans.  Whoever  considers  it  important  at  present  to  ex¬ 
amine  tliis  list,  will  perceive  the  perplexities  in  which  the  English 
Clmrch  was  involved  by  a  zeal  to  preserve  unbroken  the  chain  of  Epis¬ 
copal  succession.  On  account  of  this  frivolous  advantage,  that  church 
was  led  to  prefer  the  common  enemy  of  all  reformation  to  those  Pro¬ 
testant  communions  which  had  laildly  snapped  asunder  that  brittle 
chain  :  a  striking  example  of  the  evil  that  sometimes  arises  from  the 
inconsistent  resjiect  paid  by  reformers  to  ancient  establishments. 

‘  Parker,  who  had  lieen  elected  on  the  Ist  of  August,  was  finally  con- 
si*crated  on  the  17th  of  liecember.  Four  new  bishops  were  conse¬ 
crated  three  days  after  the  primate ;  whose  preferment,  as  they  had 
hwn  exiles  for  religion  in  the  time  of  Mary,  was  a  strong  and  irre- 
voc:d>le  jiledge  of  the  queen's  early  determination  to  stand  or  fall  with 
the  reformed  faith.  This  politic,  as  well  as  generous  elevation  of 
faithful  adherents  and  patient  sufferers,  did  not  prevent  the  wise 
iniuistors  from  a  general  choice  w'hich  none  of  their  antagonists  ven¬ 
tured  to  impugn.  For  some  time,  many  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  un¬ 
skilled  in  theological  disputes,  continued  to  frequent  their  parish  churches, 
regardless  of  the  differences  which  W'crc  to  steep  Europe  in  blood. 
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‘  This  unt'nquinng  confumnty  np|>ear8  not  immediately  to  hare 
vicldetl  to  the  aimlemnatioii  of  it  pronounced  hy  the  divines  at  Trent. 
*rhe  Anglican  reformatif»n  was  completed  by  the  publication  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  religitm,  exhibiting  the  creed  of  that  establishment,  which, 
U|s»n  the  wh«de,  destTves  commendation,  in  the  only  points  where  the 
authors  could  exercise  any  discretion  ;  for  treating  the  ancient  church 
with  omsiderable  approaches  to  decency,  and  for  preferring  quiet, 
piety,  and  lienevolence  to  nrecisitm  and  consistency  :  not  pressing  those 
doctrines  to  their  utmost  higicjil  conw'quences,  which,  by  such  a  mode 
of  inference,  linid  only  to  hatred,  to  blood,  and  often  to  a  corruption 
of  moral  principle. 

•  A  translation  of  the  Scripture  was  published  by  authority,  which, 
after  passing  through  several  emendations,  la'came,  in  the  succeeding 
reign,  the  Imsis  of  our  present  version.  This  was  the  work  of  trans¬ 
lators  not  det'idy  versed  in  the  opinions,  languagi‘8,  manners,  and  in¬ 
stitutions  <»f  tne  ancient  world,  who  were  Inirn  lK*fore  the  existence  of 
tnistern  hnirning  in  Kuro|H‘,  and  whose  education  was  completed  lH*fore 
the  mines  of  criticism  had  Imimi  o|>ened,  either  as  applied  to  the  events 
of  history,  or  to  the  reading,  interpretation,  and  genuineness  of  ancient 
writings.  On  thest*  accounts,  as  well  as  «m  account  of  the  complete 
su|a*runnuation  of  some  parts  of  its  vocabulary,  it  undoul)tedly  re¬ 
quires  revision  and  emendation.  Such  a  task,  however,  should  only 
U*  entrusttHl  to  hands  skilful  and  tender,  in  the  case  of  a  trunslati(»n 
which,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  coniu'ction  of  its  phnisc*ology  with  the 
rtdigious  sensibilities  «»f  a  |H‘o|de,  forms  the  richest  storehouse  of  the 
native  In'iiuties  of  our  ancient  tongue ;  and  by  frequent  yet  reveren¬ 
tial  |K*rusul  has,  more  than  any  <»ther  aiuse,  contributed  to  the  per¬ 
manency  of  our  language,  and  thereby  to  the  unity  of  our  literature. 
In  waving  the  higher  considerations  of  various  kinds  which  render 
caution,  in  such  a  case,  indisiHmsable,  it  is  hard  to  overvalue  the  lite¬ 
rary  im|Mirtaiice  of  daily  innisions  from  the  “  well  of  English  undc- 
filed”  into  our  familiar  c<»nvers4*.  Nor  should  it  Ih?  forgotten,  if  ever 
the  revision  Ik*  underUiken,  that  we  derive  an  advantage,  not  to  be 
baxurdt'd  for  tasteless  novelties,  from  a  j>erfect  iinMlel  of  a  translation 
<»f  works  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  into  that  somewhat  antique 
English,  venendile  without  In'ing  obscure,  which  alone  cun  faithfully 
ri'preMMit  their  s]>irit  and  genius.*  pp.  12 — IH. 

In  addition  to  this  history,  its  lamented  Author  contributed 
to  Dr.  Lardner's  Biographical  Scries,  a  life  of  Sir  Tliomas 
M  ore,  given  in  vol.  XXI.,  containing  “  Dives  of  eminent  British 
Statesmen.'^  In  that  volume.  Sir  James  has  finely  discriminated 
the  resi>cctive  provinces  of  tlie  historian  and  the  biographer ; 
and  he  has  almost  KhI  us  to  think,  that  he  would  have  found  the 
mort'  s<'o|K*,  and  the  more  congenial  field  of  inquiry,  in  the  latter 
de|Mirtment  of  literature. 

Besides  these  works  and  those  already  enumerated,  including 
his  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  only  work  which 
he  publishetl  is,  the  “  (ieneral  View  of  the  Progress  of  Ethical 
Philosophy,"  which  forms  the  second  preliminary  dissertation 
prefixeil  to  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
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iH'  this  aaite  and  ma^trrly  production^  lomc  account  will  ha  found 
in  oiir  Nuinl)er  for  OctohiT,  1B.S1,  We  then  noting,  with  ro- 
grrt,  tlie  Haw  of’  error  whi(‘h,  though  nt)t  very  ohrious,  runs  like 
a  vein  through  the  In^autiful  thrmation  of  the  Author's  philosophy^ 
In  the  article  in  tlic  North  American  Review,  alrci^Y  reA'rr^ 
to,  which  coni|iriRes  a  critique  u})on  the  DiKsertation,  some  de^ 
ticiencuw  of  another  kind  are  pointi'd  out.  The  most  remarkable 
ii  the  al)M.Micc  of  any  notice  of  the  ethical  theorieH  of  tlic  modern 
(ierinaus  :  tlie  French  writers  are  also  pa>so<l  over  almost  with- 
out  iiotict* ;  and  the  work,  iK^eides  heing  inooinpkte,  Itears  through* 
out  the  marks  of  hasty  preparation.  Vet,  adds  the  Writer, 

•  Notwithstuiiding  these  deficiencies,  it  wnll  lie  read  with  deep 
interest  by  stmlents  of  moral  science,  and  by  all  who  take  an  interest 
it)  the  liigher  departments  of  intellectual  researcl),  or  enjoy  the  beauties 
of'  eie^uiit  language  applitnl  to  the  illustnitiun  of  divine  philosofihy/* 
it  gives  UK,  on  an  iii)|N>rtaiit  l>raueh  of  tlie  most  iu)|H>rtaiit  of  the 
seit  uces,  the  reHectiuns  of  one  if£  the  few  master  minds  that  are  Htietl 
by  original  capacity  and  patieut  Ktndy  to  probe  it  to  the  bottom.  It 
is  liig])ly  interesting,  whether  wc  agree  with  him  or  not,  to  know  llte 
opinions  of  such  a  man,  upon  the  chimacter  of  the  principal  ethical 
writers,  and  u])on  tlie  leading  principieH  of  the  science  These  opinions 
are  exhibited  with  every  advantage  of  language  and  manner.  It  is 
ditlieiilt  to  imagine  how  the  union  of  power,  dignity,  and  grace,  wliioh 
may  Ik*  sup|NKsed  to  constitute  a  finislied  style,  can  be  carriiMl  further 
than  it  is  in  thr  writings  of  8ir  .Tames  IMackintosh.  The  moral  tone 
is  also  of  the  puri*st  and  most  ngreealile  kind.  The  work  breathes 
throughout,  a  teinpt'rate  enthnsiasin  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  a 
s|>irit  of  |H?rfect  tolenition  for  otiposite  opinions,  even  of  an  exception- 
shle  cast  ...  He  enlarges  ivith  an  overflow’ing  fullness  of  heart,  we 
may  say,  even  to  exaggemti<m,  npoii  the  merits  of  cmitenipomrics. 
Tiider  the  inflmmce  of  this  generous  and  amiable  im]mW,  he  h:is 
pn*h;ibly  over- rated  the  deserts  of  Henthnm,  Hrown,  and  Stewart. 
Jhit  how  much  m<>re  indde  is  an  error  of  this  kind,  than  the  petty 
jealousy  which  cjin  5*1*0  nothing  in  living  excellence  of  any  kind,  but  an 
vbjert  <»f  attack ;  as  the  ivasp  approaches  the  fiirest  fruits,  only  for  the 
pur|M»Hi*  of*  piercing  them  to  the  core!  It  is  imloed  refreshing  and 
delightftil,  to  find  one  of  the  most  powerful  minds  of  the  age,  uniting 
file  U'st  fi*elings  with  the  highest  gifts  of  intellect,  and  exemplifying 
in  hii  own  persfin  the  moral  graces  which  he  undertakes  to  teach.* 

Wo  transcribe  with  pleasure  this  encomium,  honourable  both 
to  its  subject  and  to  the  writer,  and  substantially  just  A  slight 
abatement,  ]>crhap8,  from  the  unqualihed  conimciKlation  of  Sir 
James's  style,  might  Ik?  made  in  resjicct  to  an  occasional  want  of 
perspicuity  and  (initilied  accuracy.  Nor  sliuuld  we  agree  with  tiic 
lU'viewer,  in  ranking  among  the  excelieiicies  of  an  cubical  writer, 
the  *  toleration  of*  exceptionable  ofnnumH,"  whioli  it,  aiMiuredly, 
no  proof  of  benevolence,  w'hatever  candour  and  charity  may  be 
due  to  the  intentions  and  |iefsons  of  those  wlm  differ  from  us  on 
‘  vital  questions.'  The  distinction,  one  might  think,  is  obvious 
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enougli ;  yet,  how  repeatedly  are  laxity  of  opinion  or  latitudina. 
nanism  of  cree<l,  and  kindness  of  heart  confounded  !  * 

Although  Sir  .lames  ]K)8ses8cd  so  great  aptitude  for  literary 
composition,  the  intellectual  exercise  in  which  he  most  delighted, 
and  in  which  his  fine  ]K)wers  and  varied  acquisitions  were  exhibited 
with  most  satisfaction  to  himself  and  most  gratification  to  others, 
was,  conversation.  ^  'Fhe  com])anion  of  all  the  most  distinguished 
‘  men  of  his  own  time,  Sheridan,  I'arr,  Hurke,  Romilly ;  as  in- 
*  timatcly  aetjuainted  with  all  the  great  men  of  antiquity ;  with  a 
‘  mind  replete  with  ancient  lore  and  modern  anecdote;  equally 
‘  ready  on  all  subjects,  philosophy,  history,  ])olitic8,  |)ersonal 
‘  narrative;  eh)quent  without  p4)m|)osity,  learned  without  |H*dantry, 
‘  gay,  and  even  witty,  witliout  affectation ;  there  never  was  a  man 
‘  possessed  of  more  advantages  for  colloquial  intercourse.’  Of 
these  fascinating  displays  of  his  moral  qualities  and  intellectual 

IH)wer8,  few  traces,  we  fear,  survive,  exce])t  in  the  recollections  of 
lis  friends;  but  some  of  his  remarks,  taken  down  at  the  time  (in 
1H17)»  have  l>een  preserved  by  his  American  visiter,  who  was 
much  struck  with  the  co])iousness,  elegance,  originality,  and  point 
of  his  conversation.  As  the  journal  in  wliich  they  appear,  is 
probably  seen  by  few  of  our  readers,  we  shall  make  room  for  the 


•  We  cniinot  refno*n  from  observing,  that  the  article  from  which  we 
have  cited  this  {uuiegyric  on  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  contains  one  of  the 
most  fl;igrant  instances  that  wc  have  ever  met  with,  of  that  spurious 
toleranct*  which  levels  all  creeds,  places  the  essence  of  virtue  in  the 
intellect,  and  enthrones  mind  ujMUi  the  ruins  of  every  religious 
principle.  The  frigid,  cheerless  i/,  with  which  the  following  sentence 
o|M*nH,  Isirrowed  from  a  pagan  historian,  and  worthy  of  the  negative 
cretd  of  a  disciple  of  l*riestley,  is  a  tit  intnxluction  to  the  impiety  w'ith 
which  it  closes,  and  to  the  prostitution  of  language  which  would  seem 
to  make  a  blind,  sinful,  erring  man  *  the  image  of  the  invisible  God.* 
*  //  there  be, — as  we  all  Indieve  and  hojie, — another  and  a  better  world, 
where  the  wise  and  gcKKl  rejiose  tt^ether  from  the  troubles  of  this,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  Alackinttish  is  now'  among  its  favoured  tenants,— 
enjoying  the  communion  of  the  high  and  gifted  minds  whom  he  alw'ays 
so  much  loved  and  admired,  the  Platos,  the  Stewarts,  the  llurkes,  the 
Ciceros, — and  dwelling  in  the  nearer  presence  of  that  sublime  Spirit, 
whose  ineffable  glories  he  has  so  eloquently  though  faintly  shadowed 
birth  in  so  many  splendid  passages  of  his  w'ritings.*  It  is  but  too 
evident,  that  “  to  lie  with  Christ  ”,  forms  no  element  of  this  Writer’s 
joyful  antici{Nitions  of  the  heavenly  Siiciety.  Alas !  that,  in  the  city 
of  the  Pilgrims,  such  sentiments  as  these  should  pass  for  the  eloquence 
of  piety.  The  ‘  Si  qnis  piorum  manilmg  locus, — si,  ui  sopientibus 
t^occt,  mm  cum  coriutrc  cxstiugHuntur  magnet  animer  * — of  the  classic 
Homan,  affects  us  not  more  by  its  beauty,  than  by  its  approximation  to 
Christian  sentiment.  In  the  American  w'riter,  the  case  is  reversed : 
we  an*  startled  at  the  appniximation  to  heathenism. 
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whole,  without  any  apprehension  that  they  will  complain  of  the 
len^nh  to  which  it  will  extend  this  article. 

r' 

*  8huks|>ean*,  Milton,  Locke,  and  Newton,  are  four  names  beyond 
con)|H*tition  8ii|HTior  to  any  that  the  continent  can  put  against  them.-^ 
It  was  a  priNtf  of  singular  and  very  graceful  modesty  in  (iruy,  that, 
after  l)estowing  U]M)n  Shaks|M'ure  a  high  eulogium  in  the  Pntgress  of 
l\>etrv,  he  did  not,  when  proceeding  to  the  character  of  Milton,  rashly 
decide  u|mui  their  relative  merit.  Every  half-read  critic  utlirms  at  once, 
according  to  his  peculiar  taste  or  the  caprice  of  the  moment,  that  one 
or  the  other  is  the  superior  ]K)et ;  but  wnen  Gray  comes  to  Milton,  he 

oidv  says, — 

•  •> 

‘  iVor  second  he  that  rode  sublime 
Uj)on  the  seraph  w'ings  of  ecstocy/* 

‘  “  Dryden  he  assigns  to  an  inferior  class: — 

‘  “  llehfdd  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous  car. 

Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  inferior  race,”  &c.* 

‘  The  wTiter  observed,  that  the  German  critics  call  Dryden  a  man 
walking  upon  stilts  in  a  marsh.— James : — “  De|)end  upon  it,  they 
do  not  unuerstand  the  language. — Shakspeare’s  great  superiority  over 
other  w  riters  consists  in  his  deep  knowltMlge  of  human  nattire.  ChA- 
timuhriand  sjiys  of  him,  ‘  //  a  son  vent  des  mots  terribles*  It  has  been 
thought  by  some,  that  those  observations  iijam  human  nature  which  ap> 
jH*ar  so  profound  and  remarkable,  may,  after  all,  lie  nearest  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  he  taken  up  most  naturally  by  the  early  writers  in  every 
language;  but  tve  do  not  find  them  in  llomer.  llomer  is  the  finest 
ballad-wTiter  in  any  language.  The  flow*  and  fullness  of  his  style  is 
iM'autiful ;  but  he  has  nothing  of  the  deep,  piercing  observation  of 
Shakspeare.** 

‘  The  w’riter  mentioned  that  he  had  been  at  St.  Paul's,  and  spoke  of 
the  statues  of  Johnson,  Sir  William  Jones,  and  others  that  he  had 
seen  there.  Sir  James :  —  “  It  is  a  noble  wlifice,  to  be  sure,  and  we  have 
s<une  great  men  there ;  but  it  would  be  tw)  much  to  exjwct  that  the 
glory  of  the  second  temple  should  equal  that  of  the  first.  One  country 
is  not  suHicient  for  two  such  repositories  as  Westminster  Al>bey.— 
Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson  has  given  a  wrong  impression  of  him  in 
some  respects.  When  we  see  four  large  volumes  written  upon  a 
man’s  conversation,  through  a  period  of  forty  years,  and  his  remarks 
alone  set  down,  of  all  those  made  at  the  time,  we  naturally  take  the 
id«i  that  Johnson  was  the  central  point  of  society  for  all  that  period. 
The  truth  is,  he  neyer  w'as  in  goou  society ;  at  least,  in  those  circles 
where  men  of  letters  mix  with  the  fashionable  world.  His  brutal,  in¬ 
tolerant  manners  excluded  him  from  it,  of  course.  He  met  good  so¬ 
ciety,  to  be  sure,  at  the  Literary  Club  and  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's. — 
Gihlstn  W'as  asked  why  he  did  not  talk  more  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  ‘  Sir,'  replied  the  historian,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  '  I  have 
no  pretensions  to  the  ability  of  contending  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  bru¬ 
tality  and  insolence.' " 

‘  “  Sir  William  Jones  was  not  a  man  of  first-rate  talent ; — he  had  great 
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facility  of  acquifition,  hut  not  a  mind  of  the  highest  ordiT.  Reason  and 
imagination  are  the  two  gri^t  intellectual  faculties,  and  he  was  cer* 
taiiily  not  pre-eminent  in  either.  His  |)oetry  is  indifferent,  and  his 
other  VTitings  are  agrecahle,  hut  not  profound.  He  was,  however, 
a  most  amiiihlc  and  excellent  man.*' 

*  Sp«»aking  of  the  poets  of  the  day.  Sir  James  observed : — “  I  very  much 
dou!»t  whether  Scott  will  survive  long.  Hitherto,  nothing  has  stiHnl  the 
test  of  time,  hut  lalKniriHl  and  finished  verse  ;  and  of  this,  Scott  has  none. 
If  I  wen*  to  s.ay  which  of  the  jHK*ts  of  the  day  is  most  likely  to  he  rend 
henufter,  1  shimld  give  my  opinion  in  favour  of  some  of  C’ampheU’s  po¬ 
ems.  Scott,  however,  has  a  wonderful  fertility  and  vivacity.”  It  may 
Ik*  projH‘r  to  add,  that  the  allusion  is  here  exclusively  to  the  poetry  of 
Scott.  The  W’averley  novels  were  not  generally  attributed  to  him  at 
the  time  when  the  remark  was  made. 

‘  “  Rogers's  Pleasures  of  Memory  has  one  good  line,~ 

‘  The  only  pleasures  wc  can  call  our  own.' 

ft  is  n*markahle  that  this  jMiem  is  very  popular.  A  new  edition  of 
it  is  printtnl  every  year.  It  brings  the  author  in  about  200/.  jut  annum, 
and  yet  its  principal  merit  is  its  tinishe<l,  |H‘rfect  versification,  which 
one  would  think  the  {H*<iple  could  hardly  enjoy.  The  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  rec4unmcnds  itself  very  much  to  all  classes  of  readers.” 

*  The  writer  ctmimended  highly  the  language  of  Sir  William  Scott's 
opinions.  Sir  James : — “  There  is  a  little  too  much  elegance  for  judicial 
fiicia,  and  a  little  unfairness  in  always  attempting  to  found  the 
judgement  u|M)n  the  circumstances  of  the  cast*,  pernaps  slight  ones, 
rather  than  general  principles.  Sir  William  is  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  men  to  be  met  with  in  society.  His  style  is  by  no  means 
so  pure  and  classical  as  that  of  Rlackstone,  which  is  ime  of  the  finest 
nuMleU  in  the  Knglish  language.  Middleton  and  he  are  the  two  best, 
in  their  way,  of  the  writers  of  their  jiericKl.  Middletmi's  Free  Inquiry 
is  an  instance  of  grc*at  prudence  and  nuHleration  in  drawing  conclusions 
resptvting  particular  facts  from  general  principles.  His  premises 
wmihl  have  carried  him  much  further  than  he  has  gone.  There  arc 
many  tine  itasHUges  in  his  Life  of  Cicero.” 

‘  Sir  James  said,  that  he  had  receivecl  from  ^Ir.  Wortman  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  H]M*cimens  of  American  eloquenci%  and  that  Mr.  Wortman 
had  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  faculty  of  eloquence  was  more 
general  in  America  than  in  England,  though  some  individual  Eng¬ 
lishmen  might  jH'rhaps  |)ossc*ss  it  in  a  higher  degree.  The  writer 
ri'inarkeil,  that  he  thought  our  liest  orators  but  little  inferior  to  the  l>e.st 
orators  4»f  the  present  day  in  England;  and  mentioned  Mr.  Otis,  Mr. 
Kandtdph,  and  Mr.  Pinkney.  Sir  James 1  have  not  st*en  any  of  Mr. 
Otis's  s|HH'cheH.  I  have  read  some  of  Randolph’s,  but  the  effect  must 
de|H*nd  very  much  on  the  manner.  There  is  a  gtHid  deal  of  vulgar 
finer)'.  Malice  there  is,  to4»,  but  that  would  be  excusable,  pmvided  it 
were  in  giKsl  taste. — 

‘  **  Mr.  Adams’s  Defence  <»f  the  Constitution  is  not  a  first-rate  w’ork. 
He  lays  too  much  str(*HS  ujMin  the  examples  of  small  and  insignifi¬ 
cant  Slates,  and  hKtks  too  much  at  the  external  form  of  |p>voruments, 
whicli  is,  in  general,  a  very  indifferent  criterion  of  their  character. 
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Hid  fuiidumental  principle  of  securing  government,  bj  a  bnkncc  of 
power  ktween  two  houses  and  an  executive,  does  nut  strike  me  as 
very  just  <»r  important.  It  is  a  mere  puerility  to  supiMwe  that  three 
hninches,  niul  no  more  nor  K*k8,  are  essential  to  jK>Iitical  salvation. 
In  this  ctaintry,  where  there  are  nomimilly  three  branches,  the  real 
siivrreignty  resides  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Two  branches  are  no 
ilonht  ex|>edieiit,  as  far  ns  they  induce  delilierution  and  mature  judgement 
on  the  imnisuros  proposal.’* 

‘  The  writer  mentioned  Mr.  Adams’s  opinion,  (as  expressetl  in  a  h*tter 
to  Dr.  Price,)  that  the  French  Hevulution  failed  Ih^cuusc  the  h^gislativc 
IkhIv  (xnisisted  of  one  hninch,  and  not  two.  Sir  James : — **  That  circum¬ 
stance  may  have  precipitated  matters  a  little,  but  the  dcgratled  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  Tiers  F.iat  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  failure.  The 
entire  separation  in  society  between  the  nMesse  and  the  professions, 
destrovt'u  the  rt'sjiectability  of  the  latter,  and  deprived  them  in  a  great 
degree  of  popular  confidence.  In  England,  eminent  and  successfiil 
professional  men  rise  to  an  equality  in  imjMUtance  and  rank  with  the 
first  nobles,  take  lijr  much  the  larger  share  in  the  government,  and 
bring  with  them  to  it  the  confidence  of  the  people.  This  will  for  ever 
prevent  any  popular  revolution  in  the  country. — The  Federalist  is  a 
well  written  work. — 

‘  **  The  remarkable  pri\'ate  morality  of  the  New  England  States,  is 
worth  attention,  especially  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  very  moral 
character  of  the  |)<H)rcr  people  in  Scotland,  llidland,  and  Switzerland. 
It  is  rather  singular,  that  all  these  countries,  which  are  more  moral  than 
any  others,  are  precisely  those  in  which  Calvinism  is  preilominant,*' 
The  writer  mentioned,  that  Boston  and  Cambridge  had  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  abandoned  (Calvinism.  Sir  James: — **  1  am  rather  surprised  at  that ; 
hut  the  same  thing  has  happeneil  in  other  places  similarly  situated.  Bos¬ 
ton,  (fcneva,  and  Edinburgh  might  once  have  lieen  considered  os  the 
thri'c  high  places  of  Calvinism,  and  the  enemy  is  now,  it  seems,  in  full 
|>osscssion  of  them  all.  The  fact  appt'ors  to  lie  a  consequence  of  the 
principle  of  reaction,  which  operates  as  universally  in  the  moral  as  in 
the  physical  world. — Jimathaii  Edwards  was  a  man  of  great  merit* 
Ilis  Treatise  on  the  Will  is  a  most  profound  and  acute  disquisition. 
The  English  Calvinists  have  produced  nothing  to  be  put  in  competition 
with  it.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  have  owned  the  authority 
of  ('alvin,  and  there  have  been  a  great  many.  Calvin  himself  had  a 
very  stnmg  and  acute  mind. — Sir  Henry  Vane  was  one  of  the  most 
profound  minds  that  ever  existed ;  not  inferior,  jKThaps,  to  Bacon. 
1^1  ikon  has  a  fine  sonnet  addressed  to  him,— 

**  Vane,  young  in  years,  in  sage  experience  old.’* 

His  works,  w’hich  are  theological,  are  extremely  rare,  and  display 
astonishing  powers.  They  arc  remarkable  as  containing  the  first  direct 
assertion  of  the  liberty  of  conscience.  He  was  put  to  death  in  a  most 
perfidious  manner.  I  am  proud,  as  a  friend  of  lilierty,  and  as  an  Eng- 
liKhman,  of  the  men  that  resisted  the  tyranny  of  Charles  I.  Even  when 
they  went  to  excess,  and  put  to  death  the  king,  they  did  it  in  a  muck 
more  decorous  manner  than  their  imitators  in  France.  Thomson  sayt 
of  tlieui,  with  great  justice,  in  his  fiorid  way, — 

**  First  at  thy  call,  her  age  of  men  effulged,”  Kcc. 
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‘  **  KhiquiMicc  \s  the  |K»wer  of  piiiiiii);;  your  |mrjK>sc  by  words.  All  the 
laboured  definitions  of  it  to  be  ft»und  in  the  different  rhetorical  works, 
amount  in  Hub.stanci*  to  this.  It  does  not,  therefore,  require  or  admit 
the  strained  and  false  ornaments  that  arc  taken  for  it  by  some.  I 
hate  them*  artificial  flowers  without  fni«;rance  or  fitness.  Nol)ody  ever 
succtvdetl  in  this  way  but  Ilurke.  Kox  used  to  say  :  *  I  cannot  bear 
this  tiling  in  anv  Issly  hut  Burke,  and  he  cannot  help  it.  It  is  his  natural 
manner.' — Sir  b’rancis  Burdett  is  one  of  the  Iwst  of  our  s|K*akcrs,  take 
him  alt<»*;ether,  via’ce,  figure  and  manner.  His  voice  is  the  best  that 
can  be  imagined.  As  to  his  matter,  he  certainly  s|K*;iks  alKive  his  mind. 
He  is  not  a  man  of  very  6U|MTior  talents,  though  res|)ectable. — Plunkett, 
if  he  had  come  earlier  into  parliament,  s<t  as  to  have  learned  the  trade, 
would  probably  have  excelleil  all  our  orators.  He  and  counsellor  Phillips 
(or  O’Ciarnish,  us  he  is  nicknamed  here,)  are  at  theopp(»site  }M>intsof  the 
Bade.  i)’(Jariiish*s  style  is  pitiful  to  the  last  degree.  He  ought  by  com¬ 
mon  cons4*iit  to  Ik*  driven  from  the  bar. — Mr.  Wilberforce’s  voice  is  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  his  manner  mild  and  jierfectly  natural.  He  has  no  artificial  or¬ 
nament  ;  but  an  easy,  natunif  image  iK’casionally  springs  up  in  his  mind, 
that  jdeast's  very  much. — Cicero’s  orations  are  a  good  deal  in  the 
flowery,  artificial  manner,  though  the  best  specimens  in  their  way.  We 
tire  in  rauling  them.  Cicero,  though  a  much  greater  man  than  Demo- 
Kthent*s,  take  him  altogether,  was  inferior  to  him  as  an  orator.  To  be 
the  MH'tmd  orator  the  world  has  priKluced,  is,  however,  praise  enough. — 
Pascal  was  a  pnaligy.  His  Pensves  are  wonderfully  profound  and 
acute.  'i'hough  predicated  on  his  |H*culiar  way  of  thinking,  they 
are  not  mi  that  ammnt  to  lie  condemned.  1  dislike  the  illiberality  of 
tumie  of  my  liberal  friends,  who  will  not  allow  any  merit  to  any  thing 
that  tloes  not  agrtn*  with  their  own  point  of  view.  IMaking  allowance 
for  Pascal's  way  of  loi»king  at  thitigs,  and  expressing  himself,  his  ideas 
are  prodigiously  deep  and  airrect. —  ^lost  of  the  apparent  absurdities  in 
theology  and  metapiiysics  are  inqNirtant  truths,  exaggerated  and  dis- 
figurtni  by  an  incorrect  manner  of  understandiug  or  expressing  them ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  doctrines  of  transubstantiation  and  of  total  de¬ 
pravity. — Jacob  Bryant  was  a  miserable  writer,  though,  for  particular 
purposes,  it  was  thought  exjH*dient  at  one  time  to  sustain  his  reputation, 
lie  was  guilty  of  a  gross  absurdity  in  attempting  such  a  work  as  his 
principal  one  without  any  oriental  learning,  which  he  did  not  even 
profess.  Yet  Sir  William  Jones  called  him  the  principal  writer  of  his 
time.  This  (»pinion  quite  takes  away  the  value  of  Sir  Milliam’s  critical 
judgement."' 

The  American  Imoksellers  have  announced  for  publication,  a 
selection  from  the  works  of  this  highly  gifted  man ;  and  a  hojHi  is 
expressetl,  in  which  every  reader  will  cordially  particij)atc,  that 
measures  will  he  immediately  taken  in  this  country,  ‘  for  collecting 
‘  the  whole  of  his  works,  acknowledged  or  anonymous,  with  such 
‘  of  his  manuscrints  as  are  in  a  state  for  publication,  and  as  large 
‘  an  amount  of  his  corresjMmdencc  as  can  he  produced.’  We 
want,  to  use  Sir  James's  own  expression,  no  ‘  huge  narrative  of  i 
*  life'  in  which  there  were  few  events, — a  sort  of  literary  funeral 
which  he  justly  stigmatised  as  ‘  a  tasteless  parade', — but  a  well 
inlitcd  collection  of  his  writings  and  remains,  with  a  prefatory 
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memoir  and  such  notes  as  may  be  mjuisite.  We  know  not 
whetluT  a  work  of  this  description  is  in  preparation :  it  is  due 
alike  to  the  public  and  to  the  memor\'  of  the  Author ;  and  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Jeffrey  or  Mr.  Macauley  could  surely  be  commanded  for 
this  tribute  of  private  friendship  and  public  veneration.  *  Non 
‘  quin  intercedendum  putem  ima^nilats^  quee  marmore^  aut 
‘  (cre  fin^un fur :  aed  ut  vulluft  hominum,  tin  simulacra  vultHs 
‘  imliccilln  ac  mortalia  sunt ^  forma  mentis  (Ctema.’* 


Art.  II. — The  Biblical  Cabinet;  or  Hermeneutical  Exegeticah  and 
Philuktgical  Library.  Vol.  II.  containing  a  Collection  of  Phi¬ 
lological  Tracts  on  the  New  Testament.  Edited  by  John 
Hrown,  D.D.  12nio.  pp.  xiv.  and  309.  Edinburgh,  1030. 

pages  have  often  shewn  that  we  participate  not  in  the 
faith  or  the  fears  (rather,  might  we  say,  the  wishes)  of 
those  would-hc  prophets  whose  opinions  have  of  late  outraged 
tbeolog>’,  and  disgraced  the  profession  of  religion,  and  whose 
forebodings  are  those  of  judgement,  desolation,  and  ruin  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  especially  to  the  Christian  Church. 
Amidst  the  darkness  and  the  mysteries  of  providence,  our  firm 
faith  is,  that  G(h1  is  carrying  on  the  great  plan  of  his  gos}Hd,  a 
universal  melioration  of  mankind.  In  the  sciences  and  the 
licncficcnt  arts,  in  the  external  relations  and  the  internal  govern¬ 
ment  of  states,  in  moral  principles  and  in  religious  activity,  we 
see,  on  every  side,  awakenings,  strivings,  exertions,  and  success, 
at  the  very  idea  of  which,  or  even  hut  a  small  part  of  them.  Bacon 
and  Milton,  Usher  and  Wilkins,  Baxter  and  Howe,  would  have 
leaped  for  ioy.  The  jiublication  before  us,  in  its  external  form 
as  remarkably  neat  as  its  contents  are  richly  useful,  is  a  striking 
confirmation  of  our  cheering  position.  True  theology  can  rest 
only  upon  the  im]>artial  interpretation  and  the  genuine  sense  of 
the  Scriptures.  This  is  an  assertion  which,  in  theory  at  least, 
every  Protestant  is  ready  to  maintain :  but  honest  practice  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  principle  has  not  been  so  well  establishetl  in  any 
community  of  Christians,  as  the  reason  of  the  case  and  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  profession  would  lead  us  to  expect.  At  the  Reform¬ 
ation,  a  glorious  beginning  was  made,  and  bright  examples  were 
given.  The  true  principles  of  interpretation,  and  their  ap]>lication 
to  the  Holy  Writings,  were  grasjxjd  and  boldly  professed  by 
Luther's  master  mind  ;  and  more  completely  still  by  our  country¬ 
man,  the  martyr  Tyndal,  by  Zuinglius,  by  Bucer,  and,  pre¬ 
eminently,  by  Calvin.  The  religious  public  are  by  no  means 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  merit  of  inat  great  man  as  a  Bible 
Interpreter.  In  taking  up  and  using  the  proper  instruments  of 
grammatical  explication,  in  the  finest  perception  of  results,  in 
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Kpurning  arbitrary  and  fanciful  imputaliona  of  meaning,  in 
Hnewing  himaelf  free  alike  from  the  l)ondagc  of  undue  reverence  for 
human  authority,  and  front  the  allurement  of  plauKihle  novelty, 
Calvin  was  above  his  contem|>oraries,  and  still  furtlier  above  his 
successors.  Indeed,  upon  tlte  latter,  for  several  generations,  his 
example  seems  to  have  Iteen  losu  For  more  than  two  centuries, 
just  views  and  umlevhuing  practice  in  the  art  of  eliciting  the  true 
eense  of  the  Divine  word,  seem  to  have  gone  lamentably  back- 
wanl.  We  may  quote  a  single  paragraph,  which  will  at  once 
furnish  a  specimen  of  Calvin's  exegctical  principles,  and  a  proof 
of  the  defective  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  them  by  many 
wise  and  good  men  in  following  time.  It  is  from  the  conclusion 
of  his  ('ommentar}^  on  the  Parable  of  the  Goo<l  Samaritan. 

‘  Neither  is  there  any  suflicient  evidence  for  another  allegorical 
‘  application,  which  has  however  been  found  so  generally  agree- 
‘  able,  that  it  has  been  almost  universally  received,  even  with  a 
'  reverence  due  only  to  a  revelation  fn)m  heaven.  Certain  persons 
^  have  entertained  the  fancy,  that,  by  this  Samaritan,  Christ  is  re^ 

‘  presented,  Wcause  he  is  our  Deliverer.  They  have  represented 
^  the  application  of  oil  and  wine,  as  signifying  the  healing  work 
‘  of  Christ,  by  re|H'ntancc  and  the  promises  of  grace.  They  have 
‘  also  inventeil  a  third  secret,  namely,  that  Christ  does  not  restore 

*  converted  souls  to  spiritual  health  all  at  once ;  but  that  ho 
'  commits  them  to  the  care  of  the  Church,  as  the  benevolent 

*  Samaritan  to  the  host  of  the  inn,  that  thi'y  may  be  properly 
^  attendcnl  to,  and  in  due  time  restored  to  health.  All  this,  1 
*'  confess,  is  very  pretty :  but  it  is  our  duty  to  maiutain  a  greater 
‘  reverence  ft»r  the  Scriptures,  than  that  we  should  take  leave 
^  thus  to  disguise  their  true  and  natural  sense.' 

llecaute  the  endeavour  to  ascertain,  by  plain  grammatical 
means,  the  8im))le  and  only  sense  of  Scripture,  has  been  of\cn 
profi'sscd  by  men  unfriendly  to  the  essential  truths  of  Ucvelation, 
or  whose  writings  indicate  no  sense  of  vital  and  practical  religion, 
a  prejudice  and  a  dread  have  been  ]>roduced  against  those 
principles  of  interpretation,  in  many  excellent  minds.  This 
ti'cliug  has  betm  strengtliencd  by  the  fact,  that  some  of  the 
German  liible-critics,  whose  works  furnish  imj^rtant  aid  to  the 
study  which  wc  arc  anxious  to  recommend,  have  l>cen,  or  arc, 
anti'supernaturalists,  that  is,  scarcely  disguiscnl  intidcls.  But 
this  is  a  melancholy  and  distressing  fact,  chietly  on  account  of 
those  unlndievers  themselves.  The  principles  and  rules  which 
they  lay  down,  as  critics  and  philologists,  are  sound ;  and  thust 
writers  have  indeed  rendered  g(HHl  service  to  the  cause  of 
Christian  truth,  by  their  frequently  establishing,  as  a  matter  of 
hiatorical  fact,  that  the  doctrines  asserted  or  implied  in  the  New 
TcMUmcnt,  are  the  very  sentiments  which  tbrm  the  leading 
priuciples  of  the  Evangelical  or  Orthodox  system ;  while  tliose 
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unhappy  persons  do  no4  defer  to  ibe  authority  of  ihe  New 
Tiwiaoicnl  as  a  positive  revelation  from  God.  Thus,  in  many 
important  instances,  truth  is  elicited  or  confirmed  by  not  merely 
the  concessions,  but  the  elaborated  and  decided  declarations  of  ha 
adversaries.  The  whole  case,  also,  goes  to  confirm,  instead  of 
weakening,  tlie  momentous  fact,  that  learning,  talent,  and  ex»- 
getical  skill,  will  not  qualify  a  man  to  discern  the  beauty  and 
the  power  of  heavenly  doctrine,  unless  his  mind  is  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  humble  piety  and  practical  holiness. 

But  let  it  not  be  tbouglit,  that  tlie  baptized  infidels  of  the  German 
universities  are  the  only  men  of  high  attainments,  unsparing 
diligence,  and  adroiralde  skill,  in  sacred  philology.  Far,  very 
far,  is  this  from  being  the  fact.  In  tbe  darkest  period  of  thic 
apostatizing  mania  of  Germany  and  other  ]iarts  of  the  Continent, 
there  were  always  some  men  of  intellectual  and  literary  power 
equal  to  that  of  the  Neologistic  party,  who  were  the  firm  menda 
of  ]mre  faith  and  unfeigned  piety.  Within  fifteen  years,  and 
still  more  within  the  last  five,  tliere  has  been  a  gratifying  increnat 
in  tlic  numlHT  and  in  the  public  activity  of  such  accomplished 
scholars,  endowed  with  fine  tments  of  understanding  and  reasoning, 
and  who  arc  not  ashamed  of  tlve  gospel  of  Christ,  knowing  it  to 
ho  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  We  may  mention,  premising 
that  this  is  by  no  means  a  complete  enumeration,  llengel  (the  son 
of  the  excellent  man  of  that  name  in  the  last  century).  Harms, 
the  Tittmanns  (father  and  son,  both  dead),  OrelU,  Planck,  Liicke, 
Schott,  Strauss,  Scheil)cl,  Geiliel  of  Liibeek,  Flatt,  Neandcr, 
Twesten,  Theremin,  Tholuck,  Guericke,  Hahn,  Hossliach, 
Olshausen,  Grundtvigt,  Pelt,  and  Steiger;  this  last  a  young  roan  of 
wondrous  prt>mi8e,  known  to  great  advantage  by  his  Refutation  of 
Wegscheidcris  histitutumes  and  his  Commentary  on  tbe  First 
Epistle  of  Peter,  and  who  has  last  year  removed  from  Berlin,  to 
l)e  one  of  the  Professors  of  Exegetical  Theology  in  the  new 
'rheological  Academy  at  Geneva. 

It  has  affortled  us  great  pleasure  to  learn,  that  some  of  tlit 
ministers  in  Edinburgh  or  its  neighbourhood,  both  of  the 
Kstiiblished  and  the  Dissenting  denominations,  including  alao  the 
Kpisco|)alian,  have  formed  a  kind  of  association  for  the  tranti- 
lating  and  publishing,  in  an  elegant  and  uniform  manner,  the 
most  valuable  of  the  smaller  works  of  tbe  German  sacred  critics, 
chiefly  those  of  recent  production.  The  First  Volume,  which  has 
not  yet  fallen  into  our  hands,  contains  a  par^  we  presume  about 
one  half,  of  Emesti's  InstitutiofieM^  or  ‘‘  Principles  of  Interprets 
ation  of  the  New  Testament ;  with  copious  Annotations,  by  tbe 
Hev.  C.  II.  Terro^  A.M.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.''  This  is  tbe  work  of  which  a  translation  was  pidK 
lifthed  in  1 U24  by  the  American  Professor  Stuart ;  with  many 
elucidations  and  notes,  partly  selected  from  the  ActoamB  of 
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Moms  and  the  works  on  Scripture-Interpretation  of  Seiler,  Keil, 
and  Heck,  )>artly  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Stuart  himself,  and  partly, 
(in  a  London  repuhlication  of  1H27,)  from  that  of  the  English 
editor,  l)r.  Khenezer  Henderson.  For  the  reason  just  mentioned, 
we  are  unable  to  form  any  estimate  of  Mr.  Terrot’s  translation; 
as  compared  with  Mr.  Stuart's.  There  is  abundant  room  for  a 
useful  diversity  of  plan  and  topics,  in  whatever  illustrations  Mr. 
Terrot  has  addetl,  or  may  propose  for  the  remaining  part,  which 
is  announceil  to  form  a  future  volume  of  the  “  Biblical  ('abinet.” 
We  have  been  informed,  that  his  plan  is  to  include  all  the  Notes 
of  Von  Ammon,  with  subjoined  olMservations  of  his  own,  for  which 
he  will  find  no  small  reason.  The  Editor  of  this  interesting  col¬ 
lection,  which  will  l>e  as  valuable  for  its  internal  excellence  as  it 
is  beautiful  in  its  external  form  and  its  typography,  is  Dr.  John 
Brown,  of  Edinburgh ;  a  minister  belov^  and  revered  for  his 
own  attainments,  talents,  and  personal  religion,  as  well  as  for  the 
hereditary  representation  of  his  devoted  father  and  his  grandfather; 
the  holy  and  indefatigable  divine  of  Haddington. 

denser e  quid  mens  rite,  quid  indoles 
y utrita  Jausiis  sub  penetralihus 
Posset;  quid  Au^usti  paternus 
In  jmeros  animus  Xeroncs, 

Fortes  creantur Jbrtibus  ct  bonis* 

The  Treatises  contained  in  the  present  volume,  and  now  first 
given  in  an  English  dress,  are : 

1.  Pfannkuche  on  the  Vernacular  Language  of  Palestine,  in 
the  Age  of  ('hrist  and  the  Apostles;  translatcnl  by  T.  G.  Uepp. 
'Phis  was  originally  publisheil,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  in 
Eichhorn's  “  Universal  Library  of  Biblical  Literature."  The 
student  will  not  have  satistied  himself  on  this  subject,  without 
attentively  considering  the  arguments  advanced  by  Hug  in  his 
“  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,"  (Vol.  II.  Sect.  X.,)  with 
a  view  to  prove  that  Greek  was  so  commonly  spoken  in  the  cities 
of  Palestine,  during  the  iktIikI  under  consideration,  that  it  was 
nearly,  if  not  ijuite,  of  coequal  currency  with  the  Aramaic ;  that 
this  was  the  proximate  reason  why  the  New  Testament  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  (ireek  ;  that  the  original  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  is  the 
Greek  which  we  }H)ssess ;  and  that  the  discourses  of  our  Lord 
were  very  often  delivered  by  him  in  Greek.  It  should  also  not 
he  forgotten  that  a  similar  set  of  positions  was  maintained  by  the 
late  Dr.  John  Jones,  a  man  whom  we  cannot  remember  without 
respect  and  sorrow,  and  who,  with  all  his  eccentricities  and  un¬ 
happinesses,  frequently  manifested  great  sagacity  on  ]>hilological 
questions.  The  Section  of  Hug,  to  which  we  have  referred,  is 
re|niblisheil  from  Dr.  Wait's  translation,  very  much  improved, 
in  No.  IV.  of  Professor  Itobinson's  Biblical  Hepository;"  • 
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work  which  18  an  honour  to  America^  such  as  may  well  make  the 
mother-country  feel  ashamixl  and  humbled. 

II.  IManck  on  the  'I'nie  Nature  and  (rcnius  of  the  Diction  of 
the  New  Testament;  translatetl  by  A.  S.  Patterson,  who  is,  if 
we  mistake  not,  a  nephew  of  Dr.  Hrown. 

III.  Hints  on  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  by  Dr.  ThoUick ;  translated  by  11.  11.  Patton.  Every 
thing  of  Tholuck's  is  interesting  and  instructive.  He  is  a  man 
of  ex(piisite  learning,  classical,  biblical,  and  oriental :  of  powerful 
mind,  of  that  genius  and  poetical  tact  without  which  no  man  is 
qualitied  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  sublimest  parts  of  the 
Bible  ;  ami,  above  all,  a  man  of  warm  and  vital  piety*  The  Edi. 
tor  and  his  associates  will  confer  a  distinguished  value  upon  the 
Biblical  Cabinet,  by  bringing  into  it  as  much  as  they  may  be 
able  of  I'lioluck^'s  various  pr(Kluctions,  both  his  separate  works  and 
the  chief  pa|H'r8  in  his  (Anseiger,  &c.)  “  Literary  Indicator  for 
C  hristian  Theology  and  Science  in  general,’’ — a  |)eriodical  work 
which  he  publishes  every  five  days. 

IV’.  Hemarks  on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Tropical  Language 
of  the  New  Testament,  by  Dr.  Heckhaus ;  translated  by  Mr. 
Perrot.  This  is  a  very  useful  and  indeed  necessary  appendage 
to  Kniesti’s  chapter  on  Tropical  Language. 

Our  wishes  are  justly  called  forth,  and  our  recommendation 
is  cordially  given,  that  this  new  contribution  to  the  science  of  Bib¬ 
lical  Criticism  and  Interpretation  may  be  received  by  the  public 
OM  it  deserves ;  and  that  will  be,  with  warm  approbation  and  ex¬ 
tensive  support. 

VV’e  are  happy  to  sec  announced,  for  early  publication  in  a 
subsequent  volume,  the  inestimable  work  of  the  younger  Titt- 
mann,  (who  died  December  .‘iO,  1B31,  at  the  age  of  57,)  on 
“  The  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament translated  by  the 
Hev.  Edward  Craig,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Episcopal 
C'hurch  in  Edinburgh.  We  assure  ourselves  that  the  small  but 
important  Supplement,  published  since  the  Author’s  death,  will 
not  l)e  omitted.  Brief  editorial  notices  of  the  lives  and  writings 
of  the  authors  brought  forward,  would  be  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  plan  of  the  “  Biblical  Cabinet.” 


Art.  III.  An  Exposition  the  Epistle  of'  St.  Paul  to  the  Colossians, 
By  the  Bight  Rev.  John  Davenant,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Salis¬ 
bury  ;  President  of  Queen's  College,  and  Lady  ^largarePs  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity  in  Cambridge :  originally  delivered,  in  a  series 
of  Ix^ctures,  before  the  University.  Tnuislated  from  the  Original 
Latin ;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  Notes  illustrative  of  the 
Writers  and  Authorities  referred  to  in  the  Work.  By  Josiah 
AlljHirt,  Minister  of  8t.  James's,  Birmingham.  To  the  whole  ii 
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a  Truni*i»liuo  ol‘  Disaertatio  l)r  Miirfe  Climti.  by  the  <«ine 

l*rfUu*.  1  n  2  vols.  Uvo.  |>p.  Ixiv.  i  1 44i.  Price  1 L  He,  London, 

um. 

A  V  E  miJiirehenil  that  comparatively  few  of  our  reailers  know 
much  of  Hishop  Eavcnanu  r\'w,  perhap,  are  more  than 
nli^htly  act^uaiiiteil  with  his  history ;  ami  fewer  still  may  have 
looked  into  his  » riling*.  A  short  sketch  of  the  one,  and  some 
brief  account  of  the  other,  may,  therefore,  he  an  acceptable  aa 
well  art  appropriate  iiitnKiuction  to  the  remarktt  we  intend  to 
od'er  uu  those  work*  which  are  included  in  the  present  piihlfcation, 
.as  well  as  on  the  manner  in  which  his  present  Hiographer  and 
'Praortlator  has  achievetl  his  task. 

lltshop  Davenani  belonged  to  the  third  generation  ot*  English 
prelates  from  the  Ueformation :  he  wa*,  ecclesiastically  speaking, 
amoug)4  the  graiHlchildren  of  the  Reformer*.  He  may  justly 
he  ranked,  therefore,  though  not  amongst  the  fathers  of  the  Kng- 
li>h  Church,  yet,  aiuf)ngst  her  most  venerable  names.  He  was 
Inirn  in  Watling  Street,  London.  His  family  boasted 

of  not  only  an  ancient,  hut  a  highly  rcs])ectahle  pdigree.  His 
father  was  an  eminent  merchant.  Of  his  earlier  years  little  is 
known,  except  tliat  he  even  then  gave  indications  of  that  candour, 
frankness,  ami  integrity  wiiich  afterwards  so  highly  distingui slu'd 
him.  In  when  no  more  than  Hfti'en,  he  was  admitted  of 

b>ueeu's  I'ollege,  C'ainbridge  ;  ami  he  took  his  degree  of  A.M.  in 
L*>Rk  111  the  siime  year,  he  was  olferetl  a  fellowship ;  hut  his 
father,  nobly  unwilling  that  liis  son  should  appropriate  the  pub¬ 
lic  n'venues  of  literature  while  an  e\])eetdnt  of  a  large  fortune, 
would  not  priuit  him  to  aicept  it.  laing  afterwards,  when  pre- 
>ulcnt  of  the  college,  Daveiiant  had  the  inagnaiiimitv  to  follow 
hi*  father's  example.  He  voted  against  one  of  his  cousin's  re- 
Cii\ing  a  fellowi»hip.  softening  his  oppi>sition  by  saying,  ('misin, 

I  will  shew  your  fatluT  that  you  have  worthy  hut  not  f cants 
enough  to  lit'long  to  our  S»>cicty."  In  1597^  however,  he  waa 
him.self  elected  fellow  against  his  will.  In  he  obtained  the 

degree  of  li.  1 ). ;  in  IGiHI,  that  of  I).I). ;  and  at  the  same  time 
was  cleettxl,  against  sert'n  coin pti tors.  Lady  Margaret's  Professor 
of  Divinity.  At  the  same  time.  Archbishop  AbluU  presented 
him  with  the  rectory  of  ('ottenham,  in  (\ambriiigeshirc.  In 
those  ]>uhlic  disnutalions  which,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  tlicn  took  place,  Daveiiant  was  more  than  once  elioscn 
uuHlerator;  an  honour  which  was  at  once  a  testimony  to  his 
learning  and  a  coiuuliinent  to  his  teinpr.  In  1G14,  he  was 
chotocn  president  of  his  College.  Four  years  afterwards,  lie  was 
appoinUHi  by  .lames  I.  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Church 
of  England  at  the  cclebrateil  Synod  of  DorU  Four  others  were 
aasociatetl  with  him  ;  (icMrge  Carleton,  Hlsiiop  of  Llandad*;  Hall, 
then  !>ean  of  ^Voreesler  ;  S.  \Vard,  Master  of  Sydney  College, 
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(’^mbndjrc;  and  Walter  Ralcanqual,  a  preabytcr  of  the  ScoUiah 
(hiirch. 

Into  the  history  of  tins  Council,  it  would  be  irrelevant  to  oor 
prewMit  pur|>ose  to  enter.  It  is  Init  iiistice,  htiwever,  to  the  Kdi- 
utr  Hiul  'Translator  of  these  works  of  Davenanl,  to  remark,  that, 
in  the  hio<rTa]>hical  account  of  the  Prelate’*s  life  which  he  has  pre- 
lixwl  to  tliein,  the  n'ader  will  lind  a  short  history  of  the  Synod  of 
DiHTt,  written  with  jitreat  clearness,  alnlity,  and  moderation. 
'Though  himself  a  ('alvinist,  Mr,  Allport  does  not  hesitate  to  de- 
noiiiue  IwHh  the  constitution  ot*  the  C^nincil  and  the  manner 
in  which  its  ]>rocee<ling8  were  conducted.  The  Remonstranta 
(that  is,  as  our  rewlers  are  aware,  the  Arminian  party)  were 
tiumnioned,  he  justly  remarks,  ‘  not  to  l)e  lieard,  but  to  he 
‘  condemned ;  and  this  was  scarcely  attempte<l  to  l>c  co«- 
‘  coaled.  'The  (^ouncil  consisted  of  those  alone  whose  vicwi  were 
‘  well  known.’  The  Council  was,  in  fact,  a  packed  jury,  who  bad 
already  prejudged  the  cause,  and  resolved  upon  their  decision. 
While  admitting  with  exemplary  candour  the  overhearing  and 
unjust  charai’ter  of  the  Synml  of  l>ort,  the  Kditor  has,  at  the 
same  time,  volunteered  an  able  vindication  of  its  proceedinga 
from  those  calumnious  attacks  which  have  repeatedly  been  made 
hv  its  theological  adversaries.  The  arbitrary  and  unfair  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  asscmhly%  both  facilitated  and  ])rovoked  misrepne- 
sentation  and  slander.  Some  of  these  malignant  aspersions,  Mr. 
Allport  traces  with  great  acuteness  to  their  source ;  and  he  exposes 
the  uucandid  manner  in  which  the  enemies  of  Calvinism  have 
reiterated  them,  either  in  a  criminal  defiance  of  known  truth  or  in 
a  scarcely  less  criminal  neglect  of  the  means  of  ascertaining  wlnu 
was  the  truth.  They  have  for  the  most  part  originated  in  a  wil¬ 
fully  mutilated  copy  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council,  purporting  to 
U>  alK»ve  all  things  a  ^fnvourahle  abridgement’  of  them,  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  Remonstrant  named  Daniel  Tilenua,  who  took  thk 
dishonest  mode  of  avenging  his  own  and  his  party’s  wrongs. 
Our  readers  will  find  some  very  curious  statements  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  at  p]K  xviii.,  xix.,  xx.,  of  the  “  Life”; — Ktatements  highly  il¬ 
lustrative  of  the  dishonesty  of  theological  animosity,  of  the 
blind  eagerness  with  which  men  take  up  whatsoever  makea  for 
their  own  cause,  and  of  the  reluctance  with  which  they  surrender 
it.  They  also  place  in  a  very  fair  light,  the  honesty^  impartiality, 
and  diligence  of  the  Kditor. 

Of  Davenant’s  conduct  at  Dort,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  displayed  so  much  ability,  learning,  and  temper, 
that  they  greatly  facilitated  the  proceedii^  of  the  council,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  its  members  at  its  termination.  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  its  discussions,  they  manifested  a  jealous  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Kuglaud,  aad  stublMuridy  roi'usod 
to  give  even  an  apparent  ass«3iH  to  any  thing  which  4Ki€mmi  to 
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contravene  her  doctrines  or  her  discipline.  So  far  did  they  carry 
this,  that,  in  many  instances,  there  was  great  reason  to  fear  that 
their  |>ertinacitv  would  lead  to  their  suddenly  withdrawing  them- 
8i*lves  from  the  council  altogether.  Hut  such  was  the  res|>ect  in 
which  they  were  held,  that  strenuous  efforts  were  uniformly  made 
to  accomnuKlate  differences,  and  always  with  success. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  scrupulous,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
sometimes  ludicrous  vigilance,  they  were,  when  they  returned 
home,  accused  hy  some  enemies  to  Calvinism,  of  having  com- 
promisctl  the  dipiity  of  the  ('hurch  of  England  !  Their  reply 
was,  of  course*,  abundantly  triumphant. 

In  1621,  Davenant  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Salisbury. 
II  is  consecration  was  delayed,  as  well  as  that  of  some  other 
bisho|>s*clect,  by  an  unhappy  accident  which  happened  to  Arch- 
lashop  Abbot. 

*  As  he  was  using  a  cn»ss-bow  in  Lord  Zouch*s  park,  he  accidentally 
shot  the  keeper.  Four  Hishops-elect  were  then  waiting  for  consecra* 
tion.  Of  theM»,  Williams,  eK*ct  of  Lincoln,  who,  as  Ileylin  says,  had 
au  eye  to  the  Frimacy  in  case  it  had  lxM.m  declared  vacant ;  and  Laud, 
elect  of  St.  David's,  who  had  a  personal  hatred  to  Abl)ot ;  stated  an 
iniiu{)erable  aversion  to  Ix'ing  consecnited  by  a  man  whttsc  hands  were 
stained  with  blutid.  Davenant  did  not  join  in  this  unworthy  cavil ; 
but  kept  altogether  aloof,  lest  he  should  be  thought  to  act  from  private 
feelings  of  obligation  to  the  uthicted  Primate:  but  despising  the 
groundless  objection  of  those  who,  from  motives  of  ])ers4)nal  pique  and 
ambition,  were  willing  t<»  give  up  their  own  high  views  of  the  indeli¬ 
bility  of  the  Kpiscojud  character,  and  act  u^m)!!  the  principle  that  it 
l>ecame  vitiated  and  abortive  in  its  o}>erations,  by  an  accident  which, 
as  the  King  justly  remarked,  might  have  happened  to  an  angel.  The 
rest,  however,  made  so  much  of  their  scruples,  that  a  commission  ^vas 
at  length  granted  to  the  Hishop  of  London  and  f(»ur  others,  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  Archiepiscoftal  function  in  this  case :  and  by  these, 
Williams  was  ctmsi'crated  on  Nov.  1 1  ;  and  Davenant,  Laud,  and  Cary 
of  Kxeter,  on  Nov.  18.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  xxxi — xxxii. 

This  was  exactly  like  Laud;  a  man  who  knew  as  well  as  any 
frivolous  ceremonialist  who  ever  lived,  how  to  strain  out  a  gnat  and 
swallow  a  camel,  and  who  knew  too  how  to  make  all  his  scru¬ 
pulosity  suWrve  the  pur|K)8es  of  his  ambition. 

In  this  digiiiHed  situation,  Davenant,  it  is  universally  admitted, 
conducted  himself  with  singular  discretion,  blamelessness,  and 
inti'grity.  Of  this,  his  Biographer  remarks,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  Hnd  a  testimony  stronger  than  that  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Wil¬ 
liams,  who,  u}H)n  resigning  the  Great  Seal,  and  retiring  to  the 
more  congenial  duties  of  the  sec  of  Lincoln,  avowedly  adopted 
Davenant  as  his  model.  For  several  very  interesting  anecdotes, 
strongly  charac  teristic  of  the  elevated  principle  and  purity  of  cha¬ 
racter  which  distinguished  him,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Mr. 
Allport's  memoir.  Davenant  dieil  in  1641,  at  the  age  of  71* 
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It  was  the  misfortune  of  Davenant,  to  outlive  the  attachment 
of  the  hulk  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  to  its 
early  ('alvinisiu ;  the  ('alvinism  of  its  founders,  and  which 
still  survives  in  the  Articles  of  that  church.  The  venerable 
Trclate  even  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  King  for  venturing 
to  preach  on  the  forbidden  subject  of  predestination.  Charles, 
bv  the  advice  of  Laud,  had  enjoined  that  all  *  curiofis  search  ’  on 
that  subject  should  he  abandoned.  Hy  the  bye,  we  are  truly  glad 
to  find  that,  on  all  occasions,  Mr.  A]l|H>rt  speaks  of  the  conduct 
of  that  tyrannical  and  narrow.mindeil  bigot  in  terms  of  the 
strongest  reprobation. 

The  works  of  Davenant  make  about  two  volumes  folio. 
Coinjiared  with  some  of  his  contemporaries,  he  w'as  far  from  a 
voluminous  writer ;  nay,  he  might  be  almost  considered  as  a  mere 
pamphleteer;  allK'it  in  our  degenerate  times,  folio  volumes  ap¬ 
pear  formidable  things.  HU  com}X)sitions  were  for  the  most  part 
in  Latin ;  and  in  the  revision  and  publication  of  them,  he  em¬ 
ployed  almost  all  the  leisure  which  the  arduous  duties  of  his 
episcopate  afforded  him.  They  are  all  theological,  and  most  of 
them  controversial.  The  moat  important  is  the  Exposition  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  which  occupies  the  principal  part  of  the 
present  volumes.  None  can  look  into  them  without  being  con¬ 
vinced,  that  the  author  was  a  man  of  very  acute  powers  of  reason¬ 
ing,  and  of  various  and  profound  erudition.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
that  race  of  men — a  race,  by  the  bye,  which  a  little  more  than  a 
century  extinguished — who  combined  the  curious  and  profound 
leaniing  of  tlic  schoolmen,  and  a  perfect  mastery  of  all  the 
subtilties  of  the  scholastic  logic,  with  much  of  that  spirit  of  fnK$ 
in(|uiry  which  the  Reformation  necessarily  originated  and 
foKtered ;  and  who  therefore  escaped  the  timid  and  narrow 
spirit  which  had  previously  spell-bound  the  faculties  of  men.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  did  not  live  so  long  after  that  great  event,  as  not 
to  have  received  the  full  impress  of  the  ancient  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  intellectual  discipline.  All  his  mental  habits  were  formed 
under  the  influence  of  the  school-logic  and  school-metaphyaics. 
Thus,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  Protestants  of 
that  age  defeating  Rome  with  her  own  weapons;  calling  into 
question  all  her  doctrines,  but  retaining  all  those  ingenious  modes 
of  assault  and  battery  which  had  been  devised  and  perfected  in 
the  cloister.  Nor  is  the  scholastic  logic  and  metaphysics,  merely 
considered  as  a  system  of  intellectual  discipline,  by  any  means  to 
he  despised.  The  mischief  was,  that,  instead  of  being  used  solely, 
or  principally,  as  an  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers,  or  used  aa 
a  teat  to  examine  the  validity  of  any  train  of  reasoning,  it  was 
suljbtituted  for  every  other  mode  of  mental  discipline; — nay,  and  as 
the  great,  the  only  instrument  for  the  discovery  of  truth.  We 
need  not  wonder  that,  thus  abused,  it  was  a  source  of  far  greater 
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criU  tlum  advanta^^  In  its  Eppro^Ymie  sphere^  however^  it 
tended  more  than  any  other  systenv,  to  improTe  the  |)ower8  of  the 
mind  u])on  which  it  was  pcirticularly  adapted  to  operate.  It  it* 
true,  that  it  often  disguised  wliat  was  obvious  mid  niyttihed  what 
was  simple ;  that  it  c^’ten  engendered  a  love  of  eternal  and  uni. 
vertal  disputation  ;  that  it  delighted  in  making  subtile  distinctions, 
when  there  were  no  real  differences ;  tlvat  it  often  wasted  scores  of 
pages  in  Uie  most  idle  logomachy.  It  is  true  also,  tliat  its  in. 
oessant  iteration  of  tlie  phraseology  and  the  fonns  of  logic,  gave  to 
the  books  of  its  votaries  an  unutterably  repulsive  ap|)carance; 
generally  sufficient  to  overcome  the  most  valiant  resolutions  of 
the  doughtiest  student  of  modem  times,  ^rhls  last  defect,  indeed, 
—  tills  needless,  ])ertiuaduu8  obtrusion  of  all  the  barbarous  techni- 
calitk'S  of  the  scholastic  logic  and  metaphysics,  when,  in  many 
cases,  not  only  is  there  no  necc^ssity  for  explication,  hut 
Qodiing  except  such  explication  needs  to  be  explained, — isfre- 
(|uently  perfectly  gratuitous,  and  therefore  the  more  vexatious. 
Still,  in  spite  of*  all  this,  die  perpetual  conversance  widi  these 
logical  and  metaphysical  subtiltics  engendered  a  power  of  patient 
abstraction,  and  an  acuUmess  of  rt'asoning,  seldom  witnessed  in 
aMxlern  times.  Many  of  the  schoolmen  were  no  children. 

Id  the  “  life ’’ of  his  author,  Mr.  All))ort  gives  from  Bishop 
llackofs  life  of  Williams,  an  amusing  description  of  those 
(diivalrous  difqmtations  in  which  the  heroic  divines  of  England 
cxercisTil  their  faculties  and  their  logical  weapons  for  the  battle¬ 
fields  of'  mightiest  controversies.  Not  Froissart  himself  could  de- 
acrU>e  some  valiant  passage  of  arms,  or  the  achievement  of  some 
splaidid  tournament,  with  greater  enthusiasm  than  that  with  whidi 
the  worthy  Bishop  records  the  mighty  shock  of  syllogisms.  Nay, 
these  disputations  were  often  up  for  the  express  amusement— 
not  to  say  edification— of  some  learned  some 

dieological  King  Jamie,  just  as  tournaments  and  games  of  chivalry 
had  bnai  the  royal  pastimes  of  a  preci'ding  age,  and  in  some 
measure  even  of  that  of  which  we  speak.  The  reader,  tlierefore, 
needs  not  wonder  that,  when  In^auty  or  power  rained  down  its  in¬ 
fluences  on  the  doughty  champions,  and  added  the  fire  of  emu¬ 
lation  to  that  of  valour,  the  combatant  often  fell  to  it  as 
Bishop  llacket  says,  with  all  quickness  and  pertinency.^  The 
whole  passage  is  so  entertaining  that  wc  must  gratify  our  readers 
hy  transcribing  it. 

•  It  is  ntniising  to  biiir  the  con  amore  animation  with  which  the 
excellent,  but  |H*da!itic  Bishop  llacket,  in  his  Life  of  Archbishop 
WilHams,  p.  20,  rtTonls  these  acndcinical  feats.  S|>eaking  of  one 
miper-eminent  disputant,  Dr.  Collins,  he  thns  proceeds: — **  He  rvas  a 
firm  bank  of  earth,  able  to  receive  the  shot  of  the  greatest  artillery. 
His  works  in  print,  against  Ktuhcnion  aiid  Fitsherhert,  sons  of  Anak 
among  the  Jesuits,  do  noise  him  hir  and  wide.  But  they  that  heard 
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liim  sjHMik  would  most  admire  him.  No  flood  can  be  compared  to  the 
spring-tide  of  his  language  and  eloquence,  but  the  milky  river  of  Nilus, 
with  his  seven  mouths  all  at  once  disemboguing  into  the  sea.  O  how 
voluble!  how  quick  !  how  facetious  he  was!  What  a  Vertumnus,  when 
he  pleased  to  argue  on  the  right  side,  and  on  the  contniry.  Those 
things  will  be  living  to  the  memory  of  the  long»»st  survivor  that  ever 
heanl  him.  In  this  trial,  wherein  he  stowl  now  to  be  judged  by  so 
inaiiv  attic  and  exquisite  wits,  he  strived  to  exceed  himself,  and  shewed 
his  cunning  marvellously  that  he  could  invalidate  every  argument 
brought  against  him  with  variety  of  answers.  It  was  well  for  all 
sides,  that  the  bi'st  divine,  in  my  judgement,  that  ever  was  in  that 
plact^  Dr.  Davenant,  held  the  reins  of  the  disputation.  He  kept  him 
within  the  even  bonndals  of  the  cause ;  he  charmed  him  with  the  Ca- 
ductt'an  wand  of  dialectical  prudence ;  he  ordert*!!  him  to  give  just 
weight,  and  no  more,  llorat.  1.  1.  Od.  3.  Q»o  tfon  arbiter  Adrice 
major,  toilcre  sett  jtonere  vult  freta.  Such  an  arbiter  as  he  wjis  now, 
such  he  was  and  no  less,  year  by  year,  in  all  comitial  disputations ; 
wherein  wlioswver  did  well,  yet  constantly  he  had  the  greatest  ac¬ 
clamation.  To  the  close  of  all  this  Exercise,  1  come.  The  grave  elder 
op)>onents  having  had  their  course,  Mr.  Williams,  a  new  admitted 
liachelor  of  Divinity,  came  to  his  turn,  last  of  all.  Presently,  there 
was  a  smile  in  the  face  of  every  one  that  knew'  them  both,  ana  a  pre- 
judgiiig  that  between  these  tw'o  there  would  l)e  a  fray  indeed,  ^tth 
jealiuis  of  their  credit,  both  great  masters  of  w'it ;  and  as  much  was 
ex|M*cted  from  the  one  as  from  the  other.  So  they  fell  to  it  w'ith  all 
quickness  and  pertinency  ;  yet,  thank  the  Moderator,  W’ith  all  candour: 
like  Fabius  and  ISIarcellus,  the  one  was  the  buckler,  the  other  the 
sword  of  that  learned  exercise.  No  greyhound  did  ever  give  a  hare 
more  turns  uimhi  Newmarket  heath,  than  the  replier  with  his  subtle¬ 
ties  gave  to  the  respondent.  A  subject  fit  for  the  verse  <if  Mr.  Abni- 
ham  Hartwell,  in  his  Uegina  Literata,  as  he  extols  Dr.  Pern's 
arguments  made  before  Queen  Elizal)eth :  Qttis  Julmine  tanto  tela 
jacct  tanto  fttlmine  nemo  Jacet,  Hut  when  they  had  laith  done  their 
best  with  equal  prowess,  the  Marshal  of  the  Field,  Dr.  Davenant,  cast 
down  his  warder  between  them,  and  parted  them.”'  V’^ol.  I.  pp.  x — xi. 

Hy  this  long  process,  by  this  severe  logical  discipline,  was 
Davenant  prepared  for  tire  services  wliicb  be  afterwards  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  religion.  His  ‘  Exposition  \  as  well  as  all  his  works, 
bears  marks  of  the  character  thus  impressed  upon  his  mind. 

There  is  a  letter  of  Davenant's  to  Hishop  Hall,  so  curiously 
illustrative  of  the  character  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  referring  to  it.  Hishop  Hall, 
in  his  treatise  entitled,  “The  Old  Religion'’,  had  ventured  to  de- 
f'ignate  the  Church  of  Rome,  though  so  smlly  corrupt,  as  yet  a 
“  true  visible  church."  For  this  he  was  most  severely  censured  : 
whereu])on  he  writes  to  Davenant,  requesting  him  to  give  his  most 
logical  consideration  upon  this  ))crplexing  matter,  and  to  ‘  com- 
purgate '  him  from  all  taint  of  heresy.  One  might  think  that 
this  matter  might  have  been  very  easily  disf>06ed  of ;  that  the 
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whole  difficulty  admitted  of  a  very  concise  and  easy  solution,  hy 
shewinj?  that  the  word  ‘/rf/tf'  was  ambiguous that  if  Bishop 
Hall  meant  what  he  did  mean,  viz.,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
corruptions  of  the  (Muirch  of  Rome,  the  great  principles  of 
('hristianity  were  still  so  far  recognized  that  a  man  may  be — as 
many  have  been — saved  within  its  pale,  be  meant  what  was  very 
reasonable;  but  that  if  he  meant  that  it  was  a  “  true"”  chureh,  as 
fairly  exemplifying  the  character  and  adequately  fiiKilling  the 
pur[H>st*s  of  the  C’hristian  ('hiireh,  he  asserted  wliat  was  noto¬ 
riously  false.  Bishop  Davcnant  comes  to  all  this  in  time;  but  it 
is  of  c<»urse  by  a  long  ])r(Kess,  and  by  a  due  observance  of  all  the 
formalities  of  definition  and  syllogism.  The  first  paragraph  from 
this  letter,  wc  will  give  our  readers  by  way  of  a  treat. 

*  **  To  the  Bight  Bevorcml  Father  in  God,  Joseph,  Lord 
Bi>hop  of  Kxun,  these. 

*  M  V  Lord  : 

*  You  desire  my  opinion  coiicenniig  an  assertion  of  yours,  whereat 
S4«ne  have  taken  oirenoe.  The  pn»pt»sition  was  this,  ‘  that  the  Homan 
Church  remains  yet  a  True  \’isihle  Church.' 

‘  “  The  «K*casi«»n,  which  makes  this  an  ill-sounding  proposition  in 
the  ears  of  Pn»testants,  es|H*cially  such  as  arc  not  thoroughly  accjuaiiited 
with  ScloHjl  Distinctions,  is  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word  ‘true’ 
ill  our  Knglish  Tongue:  for,  though  men  skilled  in  metaphysics  hold 
it  for  a  maxim.  /Vr//w,  liouum  convertuntur ;  yet,  with  us,  he 
which  shall  atfirm  such  a  mie  is  a  true  Christian,  a  true  (lentleman, 
a  true  Scholar,  or  the  like,  he  is  conceived  not  only  to  ascribe  trueness 
of  Ik'ing  unto  all  these,  but  those  due  cpuililies  or  requisite  actions 
whereby  they  arc  made  commendable  or  praise- \yorthy  in  their  several 
kinds."  '  • 

*  “  I  therefore  can  say  no  more  respecting  your  mistaken  proposition, 
than  this:  If,  in  that  Treatise  wherein  it  was  delivered,  the  antece¬ 
dents  or  consequents  were  such  as  served  fitly  to  lead  the  Header  into 
that  sense,  which,  under  the  word  True,  comprehendeth  only  Truth  of 
Bi'ing  or  Kxistence,  and  not  the  due  Qualities  of  the  thing  or  subject, 
you  have  Ihh'u  causidessly  traduced.  But,  on  the  other  side,  if  that 
])ro]>osition  comes  in  f.r  ahrupto,  or  stands  solitary  in  your  Di.scourse, 
you  cannot  marvel  though,  by  taking  the  word  True  according  to  the 
more  ordinary  accejitation,  your  true  meaning  was  mistaken.”  ' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  XXXV — XXX vi. 

The  two  volumes  wbicb  the  Translator  has  bere  presented  to 
the  Knglish  public,  contain,  bt'sides  tbe  Exposition  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  ('olossians,  a  short  essay  ‘on  the  diversity  of  degrees  in 
‘  the  ministers  of  the  gos])er;  (in  other  words,  a  defence  of  Epis¬ 
copacy,  and  forming  the  XLvith  of  his  ‘  Deferminationrs^;)  and 
a  valuable  ‘  dissertation  on  tbe  Death  of  Christ.'*  This  dissertation 
cKTupics  alxiut  half  the  second  volume. 

The  ‘  Ex|K)sition '*  exhibits  all  the  jicculiar  excellencies  of  Da- 
venanf  s  mind,  and  all  tbe  peculiar  defects  of  his  age.  It  displays. 
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learning,  most  various  and  deep ;  a  thorough  and  facile  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  whole  race  of  Fathers  and  school  divines;  no  ordinary 
jwwcrs  of  argument ;  together  with  that  great  pre-renuisite  for  a 
successful  interpretation  of  Scripture, — a  sound  and  impartial 
judgement ;  and  the  whole  is  ])crvaded  by  a  spirit  of  piety  at  once 
8ol>er  and  ardent,  the  dwtrinnl  being  well  illustrated  by  the 

prarfiraf. 

As  almost  every  commentary  has  its  peculiar  excellence,  arising 
from  the  constitution  of  the  writer^  mind,  or  the  character  of  his 
attainments,  we  should  say  that  the  principal  value  of  this  Ex- 
IKisition  consists  in  the  large  and  comprehensive  e.ivursus  in 
which  the  good  Hishop  indulges  on  the  papistical  and  Calvinistic 
controversies,  whenever  a  single  text,  or  even  an  incidental 
allusion  aflords  him  an  op|>ortunity.  Indeed,  in  this  way,  almost 
the  whole  of  those  vast  questions  is  brought  under  review,  and 
treated  in  a  very  able  manner.  And  if,  instead  of  having  been 
thrown  in  with  the  ‘  rudis  indipestaqne  moles'"  of  a  general  ex¬ 
position,  they  had  been  arranged  and  published  in  a  methodical 
form,  they  would  have  constituted  an  admirable  treatise  on  the 
great  questions  with  which  they  are  occupied.  It  is  an  annoying 
circumstance,  that  much  of  our  most  valuable  theological  literature 
has  been  published  in  the  form  of  loose  commentary.  Contro¬ 
versial  matter  thus  distributed,  lalmurs  under  this  two-fold  dis¬ 
advantage  ;  1st,  it  is  often  buried  altogether  under  a  mass  of  very 
diversified  and  by  no  means  mutually  connected  observations  ;  and 
2ndly,  it  is  furnished  in  such  scraps  and  fragments  as  to  repel, 
rather  than  invite  the  reader.  Hishop  Davenant  was  thoroughly 
master  of  the  Komish,  as  well  as  the  Calvinistic  controversy.  On 
these  he  is  always  able. 

\\c  have  said  that  the  defects  of  the  Commentary  are  the  de¬ 
fects  of  the  age ;  while  its  excellencies  are  those  of  Davenant. 
Among  the  principal  of  these  defects,  we  have  specified  the  large 
infusion  of  scholastic  logic,  theology,  and  metaphysics  which  cha¬ 
racterize  it ;  and  the  unmethodical  and  scattered  way  in  which 
the  most  valuable  disquisitions  are  thrown  together.  The  latter 
defect  may,  perhaps,  he  disputed,  inasmuch  as  it  may  he  alleged, 
that  such  a  mode  of  writing  is  in8e})aral)le  from  commentary  :  our 
re])ly,  is,  why  attempt,  then,  enlarged  discussion,  profound  dis¬ 
quisition,  in  the  .shape  of  a  general  commentary  ?  A  few  brief  re¬ 
marks,  critical  and  explanatory,  and  a  practical  improvement,  are 
all  that  a  fj^eueral  commentary  can  admit.  Lengthened  and 
elaborate  reasoning  on  any  one  subject,  had  better  be  prosecuted 
separately;  not  incidentally,  still  less  simultaneously  with  a 
thousand  other  matters,  each  differing  from  every  other  in  nature  and 
im]>ortance.  Hesides  these  more  serious  defects,  there  arc  other 
minor  ones,  which  obscure  and  depreciate  most  of  the  theological 
V'orks  of  that  age.  One  is,  the  endless  subtlivision,  which  is  often 
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tio  niinuUs  that  it  confounds  the  memory  and  perplexes  the  under, 
btanding  a  thousand  times  more  than  leavinj^  the  subject  without 
any  formal  divisions  at  all.  This  was  an  almost  universal  defect 
of  the  af;e  ;  and  iiuku*!!,  Davenant  is  not  so  charj^eable  with  it  as 
very  many  of  his  contem|K)raries.  Nothing  tends  to  assist  the  mind 
more  cHectually  than  Inroad  and  philosophic  classification  ;  nothing 
to  confound  it  more  than  one  too  complicated  and  too  minute. 

Another  unhappy  defect  of  all  our  elder  commentators,  is,  that, 
in  the  desire  to  leave  no  part  of  the  subject  untouched,  they 
illustrate  the  plainest  and  most  unimportant  matters  with  an 
amplitude  |KTfectiy  ludicrous ;  pursue  every  theme  into  its  remotest 
Inrarings,  and  indulge  in  endless  digressiotis,  episodes,  and  wander, 
ings.  All  this  would  be  bad  enough,  if  writing  only  on  one  sub¬ 
ject;  if,  as  in  our  time,  u  wise  aj)plieation  of  the  princi])lc  of  the 
division  of  labour  had  broken  up  the  whole  science  of  biblical 
illustration  into  several  distinct  provinces,  and  disjoined  verbal 
criticism,  for  instance,  from  other  branches.  lUit  such  a  dis. 
cursive  methoil  a))pears  intolerable,  when  we  consider  that  the 
whole  husiness  of  sacred  criticism  and  exposition  was  carried  on 
at  onct\  and  that  the  same  commentary  consisted  of  several 
elaborate  series  of  disijuisition,  critical,  exegetical,  historical, 
geographical,  doctrinal,  and  ])ractical.  It  is  indeed  wonderful, 
considering  all  this,  that  our  forefathers  should  have  dwelt  with 
such  insutlcrable  tiHliousness  and  prolixity  on  matters  which  re. 
cpiiriHl  no  explanation ;  as  though  the  object  had  been  to  say  as 
much  as  could  |H>ssibly  lx*  said  on  any  given  to]»ic,  not,  as  much 
as  was  to  the  pur|H>se.  Neither  do  they  ap}>ear  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  })ropriety  of  leaving  whatever  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  book  on  which  tliey  undertake  to  comment,  to  works  of 
f^ftteral  reference  on  the  subjects  of  biblical  geography,  his. 
tory,  &:c.  Each  commentary  is  found  to  contain  distinct,  and 
i»fien  lengthy  disquisitions,  not  only  on  what  is  not  ])cculiar  to  the 
b(H>k  on  which  the  commentator  is  eng^igcxl,  but  on  points  which 
recur  a  thousand  times  in  Scripture.  To  illustrate  our  ineaniiig, 
is  it  not  as  needless  jis  it  is  absurd,  to  commence  a  commentary 
on  each  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  with  a  long  e.veunius  on  the  name, 
birth,  conversion,  labours,  life,  death,  ^c.  of  the  Apostle.^  Would 
not  common  sense  teach,  that,  as  that  name  occurs  so  often  in 
Scripture,  all  that  may  be  said  in  one  place,  would  come  in 
with  just  as  much  ])ropricty  elsewhere,  and  that  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter,  therefore,  to  leave  such  matters  to  some  general  l>ook  of 
Scripture  illustration  ?  Now  how  does  Davenant  ix'gin  his  t'om- 
mentary.^  Having  ciu*il  the  lirst  two  verses  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
C'olossians,  comprising  the  ‘  title'  or  address,  he  says  :  ‘  In  the 
‘  title  three  things  are  to  be  observed  :  the  subscription  ;  the  in- 
‘  scription  ;  and  the  salutation.'  He  then  tells  us,  that  he  shall 
say  but  little  concerning  the  name  of  the  AjK^stlc: — that  is  to 
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gav,  confines  liis  observations  to  a  full  ortaeo  pa^ ;  brevity 
itself,  we  admit,  for  those  times ;  8ii]>|K>rting  his  statements  by 
adducing  or  referrinjj  to  the  opinions  of  Augustine,  Origcn,  &c. 
On  the  life  of  Paul,  he  contents  himself  with  referring  to  certain 
writings  in  which  an  account  of  the  great  A|K>atle  may  be  found. 
“  An  A|>ostle,"  is  the  next  word  which  seems  to  demand  clalKirate 
explanation  ;  and  the  a]Kistleshipof  Paul  in  particular  is,  of  course, 
vindicated  at  length.  These  topics  occupy  almut  two  pages. 
The  rest  of  these  two  verses  are  anatomized  and  expandiHl  in  the 
same  way.  that  the  first  two  verses  of  this  Kpistle,  simple 
as  they  are,  actually  occupy  more  than  fifty  pages !  Now 
what  can  l>e  more  obvious,  than  that  all  this,  in  addition  to  its 
lR*ing  for  the  most  part  already  known,  would  with  equal  pro¬ 
priety  he  repeated  by  any  commentator  who  should  undertake  to 
t‘X|>ound  any  ]>ortion  of  the  apostolic  writings  in  which  these 
names  or  words  occur  ?  If  we  once  adopt  such  a  principle  of  ex- 
jKisition,  if  we  will  ]>ersist  in  illustrating  what  is  plain,  and  ampli¬ 
fying  what  is  simple,  if  we  will  pursue  any  subject  even  to  its  re¬ 
motest  relations,  making  every  word  the  subject  of  distinct  and  in- 
lerminahle  digressions,  there  is  no  fixing  a  limit  to  such  labours; 
since  any  text  may  be  made  the  fouiulatioii  of  a  biblical  cyclo¬ 
pedia,  a  theme  for  a  thousand  errursus.  This  it  is,  which  has 
rendered  the  commentators  of  our  elder  theologians, — very  many 
of  which  contain  much  valuable  matter — so  cumbersome  and 
so  tedious,  and,  as  they  generally  re|iel  the  reader,  so  compara¬ 
tively  profitless.  Their  authors  have  buried  themselves  lieneath 
the  ])ile  of  their  own  ill  applieil  erudition  ;  have  built  themselves 
up  in  their  own  sepulchres. 

Such  arc  the  defects  of  Bishop  Davenant’s  Exposition :  its  ex¬ 
cellencies  are  such  as  might  he  expectetl  from  a  man  of  singular 
acuteness  of  mind,  vast  theological  learning,  sol)cr  judgement,  and 
elevated  piety.  What  we  have  said,  is  not  intended  to  deter  our 
readers  (more  esj>ecially  those  whose  peculiar  study  is  theology) 
from  looking  into  this  and  other  books  of  the  same  character,  and 
published  in  the  same  age;  but  to  assure  them  that, notwithstanding 
these  defects  of  method,  which  lie  on  the  surface,  and  are  un¬ 
happily  but  too  obvious  to  casual  inspection,  there  are  often 
treasures  of  learning  and  argument  to  be  found  in  them,  which 
will  rc])ay  a  diligent  search,  if  not  a  continuous  |>eru8al.  The 
redundancies  are  easily  seen,  and  may  be,  therefore,  passed  over. 
When  we  say  that  the  redundancies  may  be  passed  over,  we  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  hinting  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  perhaps 
Ik?  well  if  the  modem  cxlitors  of  our  older  commentators  would 
sometimes  save  their  readers  the  trouble  of  selection,  by 
omitting  those  parts  of  the  originals  which  are  confessedly  mere 
exuberances,  and  egregious  trifling.  Let  us  not,  however,  be 
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miKunilcrstootl  as  wisliinjj  to  sanction  those  nien<rre  mutilations 
of  our  older  writers  i^hich  sometimes  issue  from  the  press  in  ihe 
present  day  ;  editions  in  which  much  that  was  worth  retaining 
has  been  omitted,  and  all  that  is  worthless  retained ;  in  which 
the  language  of  the  author,  under  the  pretence  of  mwleniixing  it, 
has  lieeii  robbed  of  all  its  raciness  and  all  its  energy ;  in  which, 
in  short,  the  whole  lK>ok  has  lu'cn  unjustifiably  tamperiHl  with. 
In  too  many  instances,  such  abridgements  have  been  attended 
nith  the  gn>ssest  injustice  to  the  unhappy  author  who  has  Iven 
subjected  to  the  emendations  of  the  critical  I^roenistes.  What¬ 
ever  is  given,  ought  undoubtedly  to  Ih»  given  in  the  author's  own 
language,  and  with  all  his  peculiarities  of  thought,  expression, 
and  manner.  Hut  the  abridgement  of  nmimenfafnrs  cannot  do 
much  mischief:  the  task  is  plain  and  easy.  It  is  only  to  hart 
tmt  those  already  perfectly  detached  passjigcs  which  are  irrele¬ 
vant,  and  therefore  teilious.  Abridgement  in  a  work  of  conti¬ 
nuous  reas4)ning,  or  upon  one  subject,  is,  indeed,  no  easy  matter, 
uiul  is  to  be  altempted  only  by  tliose  in  w  hom  reverence  for  de¬ 
parted  genius  is  united  with  a  sound  and  sol>er  judgement.  Hut 
in  cutting  down  a  bulky  commentary  to  sometliing  like  genteel 
proportions,  it  mu^t  re<|uire  ]>eculiar  genius  for  blundering,  to 
|)erform  the  task  otherwise  than  well. 

Davenunt's  Kx|>osition  is  valuable,  not  as  a  lKM)k  for  continuous 
|x.Tusal,  but  as  a  work  of  reference,  in  which  the  reader  will  find 
most  of  the  disputed  ]>oinis  of  the  Papistical,  Calvinistic,  and 
some  minor  controversies  treated  with  great  acuteness,  learning, 
and  judgement.  All  that  is  wanted,  therefore,  to  enable  the 
theological  student  to  make  easy  use  of  this  valuable  work,  is  a 
copious  index  ;  and  this,  we  are  ]deased  to  notice,  Mr.  Allport 
has  sup))lied.  It  is  of  course  dillicult  to  select  a  portion  suf¬ 
ficiently  brief,  and  yet  sufliciently  eliaracteristic  of  the  several  ex- 
t'ellencies  ami  defects  of  which  w’c  have  s]H)ken  ;  hut  the  follow¬ 
ing  observations  must  sufiice  :  if  the  former  part  edifies,  the  latter 
cannot  hut  amuse  our  readers.  It  will  be  seen  with  what  gravity 
and  seriousness,  the  theologians  of  that  age  set  themselves  to  the 
demolition  of  the  most  ludicrous  fallacies. 

*  haiih  in  ('hrisl  The  A|)o«»tle  shews  the  object  of  Christian 

faith  ;  not  the  goneral,  or  adtHjuate  object,  hut  the  principal ;  and,  if 
w  e  reg;ird  the  act  of  justification,  the  peculiar  object. 

*  The  gi'iieral  and  adi^piate  object  of  faith  is,  all  the  truth  revealed 
by  (hnl  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  There  is  a  sort  of  general  faith  which 
answers  to  this  description,  and  which  by  a  sure  j>crsuasion  re;solvea 
that  whatever  things  are  made  manifest  in  the  word  of  (hnl,  are  most 
true.  Hut  this  general  assent  of  faith  cannot  justify  ;  l>ecause  justili- 
calion  brings  with  it  |K.'ace  of  conscience,  jmrificution  of  he;irt,  free 
access  to  (tod,  and  many  other  privileges,  of  which,  doubtless,  any  one 
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may  lx*  void,  nothwithstanding  his  firmly  iK'lierlnif  the  whole  iScripture 
to  lx*  true  ami  inspired  by  (nnl:  For  the  devil  hiinM'lf  knows  the 
Scriptures,  and  aoknowl€*tljrt*s  them  to  have  pniceedetl  from  the  Author 
of  truth.  Therefore,  in  this  general  object  of  faith,  vii.  the  word  of 
(osl,  there  is  one  s^^ecial  and  main  <»bject  which  is  principally  to  l>e 
considered  liy  a  lieliever,  and  to  which  all  other  things  that  arc  de- 
liveretl  in  the  Scriptures  have  a  certain  relation  and  reference,  as 
Durandus  s|H*aks,  in  Pndog.  Sent.  And  this  object,  is,  C'hrist  Jesus 
in  the  character  of  a  Mwliator  and  Saviour,  which  is  intimattHl  under 
his  very  names;  for  Christ  Jesws  moiins  nothing  else  than — anointed 
Saviour. 

‘  Ntov  it  is  clear  from  the  Scriptures,  that  he  is  the  priiicipjil  object 
of  faith,  and  that  all  other  things  which  are  delivered  in  the  Scriptures 
regard  C  hrist  as  their  end  and  aim.  J«»hn  v.  Ittl,  Search  the  Scrifftitres, 
thrif  testify  of  me  ;  and  a  little  after,  Maxes  trrote  of  me.  So  in  Luke, 
ult.  ver.  44,  .iU  things  mtist  he  fu! filled  ft'hich  are  n'ritlen  in  the  latr  of 
Muses,  and  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms  concerning  me.  So  it 
is  atlirinecl  concerning  the  whole  law,  that  it  was  a  Schoolmaster  to  bring 
us  to  Christ.  Him  the  prophets  descrilied  ;  Him  the  ceremonies  of 
the  law  shadowetl  forth  ;  Him,  in  short,  with  all  his  lienefits,  the 
(lospel  offers  and  exhibits  to  us.  The  AjHwlle,  therefore,  has  rightly 
pl5iee<l,  as  the  sj>ecial  and  princi|)al  object  of  faith,  not  the  Word  of 
(iikI  in  paieral,  but  C'hrist  .lesus  our  Saviour  and  Mediator,  who  is 
princi  [Killy  regarded  by  a  Indie  ver,  and  to  whom  all  things  in  Scripture 
have  reference. 

‘  Now  from  hence  it  follows,  that  the  pro|>er  and  principal  act  of 
justifying  faith,  is  the  appreheiiKion  and  particular  application  of  the 
gratuitous  promisees  which  are  offered  to  lielievers  in  this  Mcnliator, 
i'hrist.  Which  jiarticular  and  justifying  faith  includes  general  faith  ; 
for  if  it  should  waver  in  general  concerning  the  truth  of  the  divine 
wonl,  it  could  not  confide  in  {uirticular  concerning  the  pnmiises  made  to 
us  in  C'hrist  the  Mediator;  but  it  justifies,  not  so  far  as  it  assents  in 
general  to  the  divine  word,  but  so  far  as  it  is  applied  to  this  its  prin¬ 
cipal  and  [leculiar  object,  viz.  to  the  promises  of  grace  in  the  Me- 
iliat(»r. 

*  Which  is  evident,  first,  lK‘cause,  as  Thomas  expresses  it,  1  quarst.  45, 
art.  fi,  the  justification  of  a  sinner  pertains  to  the  goodness  and  the 
mercy  of  Cutd  SMf)erahundanfly  diffu.xing  itself.  Hut  we  neither  can, 
nor  ought,  to  seek  or  apprehend  the  giKnlness  and  mercy  of  Ciod,  in- 
de|H*iidently  of  the  pnanises  of  grat^,  which  are  made  and  nitified  to 
us  in  Christ  the  Mediator :  therefore  in  these  alone,  as  in  the  proper 
object,  the  act  of  justifying  faith  is  exercised,  when  and  as  far  as  it 
justifies. 

•  •••as 

‘  Thirdly,  we  shew  this  from  clear  testimonies  of  Scripture.  Acts 
xiii.  Ikl,  Through  Christ  is  preached  the  forgiveness  if  sins  ;  and 
by  him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things  from  whU'h  ye  could 
nut  he  justified  by  the  law  if  Moses.  Aud  Horn.  iii.  21,  22,  liut  now 
the  righteousness  if  God  without  the  law  is  manifested,  being  witnessed 
htf  the  law  and  the  projyhets  ;  erett  I  he  right  ettusness  of  God  which  is  by 
Jaiih  Iff  Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and  ujum  alt  them  that  heliei'C. 
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*  1  arpicthosf*  p<»iiits  tho  iiiorc  at  larpo,  lu'causo  Ut'llannin,  l)e  justif. 
lib.  i.  cap.  U,  iS:c.  nuvs,  tlmt  justifyin'^  faith  is  a  jjciieral  assent  to  all 
thinjrs  which  are  contained  in  the  word  of  (i(kI  ;  and  makes,  not  the 
]iroiiuses  of  orace,  hut  the  whole  revelation  id'  (iod,  the  ol)ject  of  this 
faith.  If  he  intends,  that  justifNinj:  fiith  assents  to  the  whole  divine 
Word,  we  willinjjlv  concede  it :  hut  it  he  denies  that  it  lias  a  certain 
principal  object  in  the  wonl  which  it  regards  before  all  others  in  the 
act  itself  of  justifying:,  viz.  (’hrist  the  Mediator,  and  Ins  gratuitous 
promises  concernin':  the  remission  of  sins,  he  is  opposed  to  St.  Paul, 
w  ho,  in  a  hundred  places,  names  Christ  as  the  ])rincipal  object  of  faith, 
not  the  word  in  pmeral :  he  also  opposes  even  Aquinas,  who  says,  that 

faith  in  the  act  af justif  ft  ng  docs  not  even  regard  and  contemplate  all 
the  articles  of  faith  aitkey  much  less  the  trhole  ivord  of  (ox/,  hut  onltf 
('uhI  as  remitting  sins, — Hut  here  a  doubt  whicli  is  raised  by  the 
SchiHilmeii  mav  Iw*  brielly  solved. 

•  'I'hey  ask,  Ilow  Christ  can  be  the  object  of  faith,  when  faith  has  for 
its  object  an  enunciation  or  proposition  revealed  by  (iod?  Christ  is  a 
thiiii;,  and  (as  the  Logicians  say)  an  incomplex  term,  not  a  proposition 
in  which  truth  or  f.dseliood  is  perceived. 

‘It  is  answered,  "I'liat  is  callcil  an  object  of  faith,  which  is  either 
Iwlieved  itsidf,  or  concerning  which  any  thinj;  is  believed.  The  thing 
itsidf  which  is  believed,  is  a  projiosition  or  enunciation  ;  that  concerning 
which  it  is  Udieved,  is  a  thing  signified  by  a  sinqile  term,  as  Durandus 
Mivs.  Aquinas  more  plainly  remarks:  Tl»e  object  of  faith  is  reg-ardod 
in  a  twofold  manner:  either  on  the  ])art  of  the  thing  believed  ;  and  so 
the  object  of  faith  is  always  something  incomplex,  viz.  tho  thing  it.Ntdf 
wuicerning  which  the  propositions  of  faith  are  formed,  as  (’hrist,  the 
resin rection,  the  final  judgment,  creation,  and  the  like:  or  on  the  part 
of  the  person  believing  ;  and  so  the  object  of  faith  is  that  enunciation 
which  faith  apprehemls  concerning  the  thing,  as  that  (’hrist  is  the 
.Mediator  and  Saviour,  that  our  bodies  shall  rise  again,  and  that  (’hrist 
will  come  to  judge  the  world,  that  (Jod  created  the  world,  and  the  like. 
— 'riius  far  concerning  the  first  gift,  i.  e.  faith,  and  its  object,  viz. 
('hrist.’  \’^ol.  I.]ip.  ()1  — 1)4. 

“ 'riic  Dissertation  on  the  Death  of  ('lirist/''  is  an  elaborate 
and  very  jiidieious  treatise  on  those  liercely  contested  points  which 
have  Iktu  mooted  on  the  suhjeet  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  dis¬ 
figured,  of  course,  by  some  of  the  peculiarities  to  wliich  we  have 
referretl  as  characterizing  the  Kxjiosition  f  notwithstanding 
which,  it  is  a  very  valuable  production.  In  this  treatise,  Davc- 
nant  }>lainly  shews,  that,  while  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  the  main  doctrines  of  tlie  Dalvinistic  seliool,  he  was  by 
no  means  the  snjtralap.sarian  which  many  of  tlie  o])jH>site  party 
have  been  fiind  of  representing  him.  lIewasdecidedlya.s?//>- 
lapsarinn.  Some  of  his  tenets,  lie  certainly  ])ushed  further  than 
most  C'alvinist.s  in  the  present  day  would  think  consistent  with 
trutli.  ’That  he  held  the  doctrine  of  ‘  I’nivcrsal  Uedemption,’ 
is  plain  from  what  he  said  at  the  ('ouncil  of  Dort  ;  yet,  this  doc¬ 
trine  he  aflirms  to  1h'  inseparable  from  lleprobation  or  Prcteritioii. 
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It  has  been  asserted,  that  his  opinions  on  some  of  the  Calvinistic 
tenets,  relaxed  considerably  in  his  old  age,  under  the  |>ersuasive 
inriiienee  of  the  amiable  and  excellent  Archbishop  Usher.  Of 
this,  however,  the  'i’ranslator  endeavours  to  shew  there  is  no  suf- 
licient  ])roof;  and  we  concur  with  him  in  opinion.  The  mis¬ 
take  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  an  expression  of  Kichard 
Haxtefs. 

The  following  observations,  in  the  introduction  to  the  “  Disser¬ 
tation",  are  very  beautiful,  and  ought  to  Ik?  laid  to  heart  by  the 
conlrovertists  not  only  of  Davenanfs  age,  hut  of  all  ages. 

‘  It  is  truly  a  matter  of  grief  and  exceedingly  to  he  dephired,  that, 
either  frtun  the  misfortune  or  the  disorder  «»f  our  age,  it  almost  always 
happens,  that  those  mysteries  of  our  religion,  which  were  promul¬ 
gated  for  the  ])eace  and  comfort  of  mankind,  should  he  turned  into 
laateriuls  for  milling  hut  contention  and  dispute.  Who  could  ever 
have  thought  that  the  death  of  C’hrist,  which  was  destined  to  secure 
jn*ace  and  destroy  enmity,  as  the  Apostle  speaks,  Kphes.  ii.  11,  17» 
and  C'oloss.  i.  l2(),  21,  could  have  been  so  fruitful  in  the  pnaluction  of 
strife  ?  Hut  this  seems  to  arise  from  the  innate  curiosity  (»f  men,  who 
are  more  anxious  to  scrutinize  the  secret  councils  of  (nnl,  than  to  em¬ 
brace  the  henetits  openly  offered  to  them.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass 
that,  from  too  much  altercation  on  the  points.  For  irhom  did  Christ 
dicy  and  for  trhom  did  lie  not  die?  little  is  thought  by  mankind  in¬ 
dividually,  of  applying  to  ourselves  the  death  of  Christ,  by  a  true  and 
lively  faith,  for  the  salvation  of  our  own  souls.  It  is  my  intention,  in 
treating  of  this  subject,  to  endeavour  rather  to  appease  strife,  than  to 
excite  it  anew.  Since,  therefore,  it  is  conceded  l)y  those  who  extend 
the  death  of  Christ  to  all  mankind  generally,  that,  as  to  its  heneficiul 
recej)tion,  it  is  applied  only  to  certain  persons  in  particular  ;  and  since 
on  the  other  hand,  tlmse  who  restrain  it  to  the  elect  alone,  confess 
notwithstanding,  that  its  benefits  extend  to  all  that  arc  called,  yea,  to 
all  men  if  they  would  Wdieve  ;  both  sides  seem  to  acknowledge  a  two¬ 
fold  consideration  of  the  death  of  Christ.  For  by  IwKh  of  them  it  is 
regardi'd  as  an  universal  cause  of  salvation,  applicable  to  all  mankind 
individually  if  they  shtmhl  believe,  and  as  a  special  cause  of  sidvation, 
applied  effectuallv  to  certain  persons  in  particular  who  have  believed.’ 

Vol.  II.  pp.  137,  13». 

We  have  left  ourselves  hut  little  room  to  speak  of  the  labours 
of  the  h'ditor  and  I'ranslator.  It  would  he  in  the  highest  degree 
unjust,  however,  to  ])ass  them  over  without  the  strongest  expres¬ 
sions  of  commendation.  They  are  such  as  to  make  the  volumes 
Very  com])lete.  ’Fhe  translation  not  only  ])oHsesses  the  more  or¬ 
dinary  and  absolutely  indispensable  pre-requisites  of  general  accu¬ 
racy  and  fidelity,  but  the  more  rare  recommendations  of  consider¬ 
able  care,  ])ropriety,  and  even  elegance.  It  is  not  often  that  an 
expression  occurs  which  grates  upon  the  ear.  For  our  own  parts, 
''c  highly  ap])laud  the  practice  (lately  come  into  vogue)  of  trans¬ 
lating  valuable  hooks  of  theology,  originally  written  in  Latin,  in¬ 
to  each  man's  vernacular;  that  is,  where  the  works  are  really  va- 
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)ual>le.  Whatever  might  Ik?  saiil,  in  a  former  age,  for  the  practice 
c»f  conveying  theology  in  had  Latin,  or  whatever  might  l)e  said 
for  it  now,  as  a  medium  of  more  general  communication  than  any 
single  modern  language  affords,  we  cannot  see  the  ])eeuliar  bene¬ 
fit  of  puzzling  over  the  horrible  dog-Latin  in  which  so  large  a  |)or- 
tion  of  svstematie  theology  is  couched  ;  except  when  it  cannot 
be  remedied  ;  and  this  is  rarely  the  case.  We  infinitely  prefer  a 
t<»lerable  translation.  As  to  the  notion  that  the  practice  of  reading 
such  Inioks  tends  to  keep  u]>  the  knowledge  of  Latin,  (the  ])lea  some¬ 
times  made  use  of  in  its  defence,)  it  is,  we  are  persuaded,  the  most 
compendious  method  of  destroying  any  thing  like  classical  taste  or 
a  refined  sensibility  to  the  beauties  and  delicacies  of  the  Latin 
tongue.  Latin  theology  abounds  with  such  words  as  would  make 

‘  (juintilian  stare  and  gasp.* 

.\  very  valuable  feature  of  the  ])resent  work  is,  that  the  Kdi- 
tor  has  ap]H*nded,(in  the  form  of  notes,)  biographical  sketchesof  the 
leathers  and  schoolmen  whose  names  so  profusely  adorn  the  pages 
of  Daveiiant: — names  once  renowned  and  venerated;  now,  in 
many  instances,  unknown  or  des]»ised.  It  is  but  justice  to  sav, 
that  Mr.  Allport  has  ferreted  out  the  history  of  these  ‘  brigfit 
obscure"  witli  most  laudable  research.  llis  notes,  therefore, 
contain  a  great  deal  of  curious  valuable  information.  The 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Davenant  deserves  the  highest  ])raise:  it  is 
the  uahj  attempt  that  has  ever  been  made  to  give  any  thing 
like  a  detailed  account  of  the  history  and  w  ritings  of  that  great 
and  goiKl  man.  'The  materials  for  this  ])urpose  were  necessarily 
very  scanty  ;  but  what  nttthl  be  met  with,  have  been  ])rocured, 
evidently  by  considerable  labour,  ])atience,  and  research,  'fhe 
whole  is  skilfully  ]mt  together,  and  written  with  unaffected  sim- 

tdieity  and  great  judgement.  A  good  ])ortrait  of  Davenant  em- 
lellishes  the  first  volume.  We  have  observed  .several  tvpogra- 
])hical  errors ;  biit  they  are  not  such  as  materially  detract  from 
the  value  of  the  work. 

W  e  sincerely  ho])e  that  the  'Translator  will  receive  that  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  ]>ublic,  which  his  labours  merit. 


Art.  1\.  L  Thoughts  on  .t/rican  Coloni:at'fon  :  or  an  impartial  Ex- 
hd)itioii  ot  the  Dtietrines,  Principles,  and  Purposes  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ('olonization  Society.  'Togetlur  with  the  llesolutions,  Ad¬ 
dresses,  and  Ibanonstranees  of  the  Free  People  of  (’ohnir.  Hy 
\\  in.  Idovd  (iarrisoii.  Parts,  bvo.  ]>p.  IbO,  7d.  lloston,  U.  S. 
\KV2. 

2.  The  Anti-Sliivcrif  ItrjHtrirr,  No.  IP  I,  Dec.  31,  1332.  Analysis 
the  lit'jHirt  of  a  ('ointnillvc  o/  the  House  of  ('ominous  on  the  Ex¬ 
tinction  of  Siiivrry^  with  Notes  hy  the  Editor.  Jlvo.  pp.  472. 

/  \  l  U  readers  will  In'ar  us  witness,  that  we  have  upon  all  oc¬ 
casions  t vincid  an  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  our  American 
brethren,  and  to  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  a  cordial 
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jfood  understanding  between  the  two  countries.  It  is  not  long 
since  we  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  American  Colonization  So- 
cietv  from  imputations  and  8U8]>icion8  wliich  we  still  wish  to  be¬ 
lieve  undeserved  by  its  originators  and  early  promoters.  We  bad 
not  then  seen  Mr.  Garrison’s  pamphlet ;  and  although  we  were 
somewhat  startled  at  the  language  of  the  North  American  Ue- 
viewer,  wliich  seemed  to  imply  the  doctrine,  that  no  slave  ought 
to  receive  his  liberty,  except  on  the  condition  of  In'ing  trans- 
|)orted, — still,  we  were  slow  to  Indieve  that  in  republican  Ameri- 

— the  land  of  freedom,  the  land  of  ‘  rcrirals’' — ‘  doctrines, 
|)rincij)les,  and  purposes’  so  atrocious  as  are  here  brouglit  home 
to  the  ‘  (’olonizationists,’  could  he  cherished  by  the  mass  of  the 
]nihlic.  Mr.  (iarrison  himself  docs  not  im])eaeh  the  motives  of 
those  who  ])lanncd  the  Society. 

‘  Some  of  them/  he  says,  ‘  w'erc  uiulouhteilly  actuated  by  a  lamevo- 
lent  desire  to  pnnnote  the  welfare  of  our  cohmred  population,  and 
could  never  have  intended  to  countenance  oppression,  nut  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  not,  whether  the  motives  w'cre  g(  od  or  bad.  There  is  a 
wide  ditference  between  meaning  well  and  doing  w'cll.  The  slave- 
trade  originated  in  a  compassionate  regard  for  the  benighted  Africans  ; 
suul  vet,  we  hang  those  who  are  detected  in  this  trathc.  1  am  willing 
to  concede,  that  H«d)ert  Finley  and  Klias  11.  iaddwell,  were  philan¬ 
thropic  individuals,  and  that  a  large  iiumbiT  of  their  followers  are  men 
of  piety,  henevcdence,  and  moral  worth.  What  then  ?  Is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Colonization  Society  a  heneHcial  institution  }  W  e  shall  see  here¬ 
after.' 

Our  present  object  is  not,  however,  to  examine  the  merits  of 
the  ])roiect,  or  the  motives  of  its  founders.  We  will  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  institution  /.s  a  henelicial  tme ;  that  the  inten¬ 
tions  »)f  its  ])rincipal  supporters  and  advocates  are  benevolent ; 
that  Mr.  (iarrison  is  what  his  enemies  style  him,  ‘  a  fanatic,  a 
madman,  an  incendiary  ,  a  monster,  and  worthy  of  death.’  It 
hH>ks,  however,  as  if  he  had  truth  and  justice  on  his  side,  when 
wc  find  him  thus  reviled.  Hut  into  this  (piestion  we  do  not  now 
enter.  It  is  to  the  dncumenftt  contained  in  his  pamphlet,  the 
language  of  the  American  press,  the  avowed  sentiments  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Colonization  project,  that  we  wish  now  to  di¬ 
rect  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The  disclosure  whicli  this 
pamphlet  makes,  is  truly  a  startling  and  a  revolting  one.  Should 
it  tend  to  low'er  the  Americans  as  a  people  in  the  estimation  of 
Kngiish  ('hristians,  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  us.  We  can  truly 
8ay,  we  are  grieved  and  paint'd  at  finding  ourselves  compelled  by 
a  sense  of  duty,  to  ex|)ose  the  anti-Christian  spirit  whieh  seems 
to  |HTvade  all  the  States,  and  all  classes  of  society  in  the  Union, 
towards  tlie  cedoured  Americans. 

Hut  we  have  employed  at  the  outset,  a  term  which  would  be 
deeply  resented  by  the  whites.  Strange  to  say,  every  black  man 
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hom  in  America,  is  calleil  an  African.  Although  our  American 
hri'thrcn  have  so  long  ceased  to  regard  England  as  their  mother 
country,  notwithstanding  that  they  are,  in  language,  in  religion, 
and  in  many  essential  characteristics,  Englishmen,  yet,  they  |ht- 
sist  in  calling  Africa  the  ttdfivc  rortntnf  of’ a  race  horn  on  tlieir 
own  soil,  of*  parents  horn  in  America  tor  many  generations  up¬ 
ward  ;  and  in  representing  these  coloured  freemen,  their  own 
countrymen,  every  inch  Americans,  as  ‘  poor  unfortunate  exiles 
from  their  much  loved  (luinea  or  Congo  !  ^  Our  readers  will  re- 
(piire  proof  of  this  most  palpable  absurdity.  'The  following  arc 
given  by  .Mr.  (larrist)n  as  illustrative  specimens. 

*  At  iu»  vorv  distant  period,  we  should  see  all  the  free  coloured 
people  in  our  land,  transferred  to  Z/e/r  own  count nf.  •••••• 

Let  us  send  them  hack  to  their  natirc  hind.  »  •  ♦  •  •  Jly  retnrniii2 
them  to  their  own  ancient  land  t>f  Africa,  improved  in  knowledge  and 
in  civilization,  we  re|>ay  tlie  debt  which  has  so  long  been  due  to 
them.’  African  llcpoxitorif, 

‘  And  ihougli  we  may  not  live  to  see  the  day*  wlien  the  sons  of 
Afrir.i  shall  luive  returned  to  their  natixw  .soil,  Sec.  To  found  in 
Afrini  an  empire  of  christians  and  republicans;  to  reconduct  the  blacks 
to  their  native  land.’  \'c.  Idem, 

*  \\’ho  wouhl  not  rejoice  to  siv  »mr  country  liberated  from  her  black 

]K)])nlation  ?  ^\’ho  would  not  participate  in  any  efforts  to  restore 

those  chililreii  of  misfortune  tj»  their  native  shores.^  ’I’he  coloured 
pojmlation  of  this  country  can  never  rise  to  respectability  here :  in 
their  native  .soil  they  can  ! 

*  The  only  remeily  afforded,  to  colonize  them  in  their  mother  country. 
•••••••  They  w«»uhl  go  to  that  home  frmn  which  they  have 

long  been  absent.  •  •  •  Shall  we  .  .  .  retain  and  b»ster  the  alien 
rnemie.s.’  Idem. 

*  He  all  these  iKmefits  enjoyed  by  the  African  race  under  the  shade 
of  their  native  ]Kdms — ’  Idem. 

*  \Vv  have  a  immenms  pe<»ple  who,  though  they  are  among  us,  are 
not  of  U.S.*  Second  An.  licimrt  of  S.  York  (\d,  Soc. 

*  .Among  us  is  a  growing  population  of  .strangers  •  *  •  •  It  will 
furnish  the  means  of  granting  to  every  African  esile  among  us,  a  happy 
home  in  the  land  of  his  fathers.’  licv.  Iia.rter  Dickin.son  .s  Sermon. 

‘  Africa  is  indeed  inviting  her  hmg  exiled  children  to  return  to  her 
Ixtsom.’  i'ircular  of  l\cv.  Mr.  durlei^. 

'Phis  is  something  less  innocent  than  mere  romance.  The 
greater  part  of  the  coloured  population  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  forcibly  tom 
from  Africa  tiro  ernfuritm  ago.  ’Pheir  fathers,  it  is  remarked, 
‘  assisted  in  breaking  the  voke  of  Hritisli  o])pression,  and  in 
‘  achieving  tliat  liberty  which'  Americans  ‘  prize  above  all  price; 
‘  and  they  cherish  the  strongest  attachment  to  the  land  of  their 
‘  birth.'  Nor  is  it  many  years  since  this  patriotic  attachment  was 
so  sulntantially  evinceil,  as  to  excite  the  warm  approbation  of  no 
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less  a  person  than  General  Jackson,  the  present  President.  Mr. 
Garrison  gives  us  the  following  translation  of  a  proclamation  in 
the  rrench  language,  issued  during  the  last  war. 

‘  PnK’laination  to  the  free  people  of  colour. 

‘  Soldiers! — When  on  the  banks  of  the  Mobile,  I  called  you  to 
take  np  arms,  inviting  you  to  partake  the  perils  and  glory  of  your 
white  fellow  citizens,  /  expected  much  from  you  ;  for  I  was  in)t  ignor¬ 
ant  that  yon  possessed  (pialities  most  formidable  to  an  invading  enemy. 

I  knew  with  what  fortitude  you  could  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
all  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign.  /  knew  well  how  you  loved  your  NA- 
T1\'K  country ^  and  that  you  had,  as  well  as  ourselves,  to  defend  what 
man  holds  most  dear — his  parents,  relations,  wife,  children,  and  pro- 
])erty.  You  have  done  more  than  I  exjwcted.  In  addition  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  qualities  I  before  knew’  you  to  possess,  1  found,  moreover,  among 
YOU,  a  nolde  enthusiasm  which  leads  tt)  the  j)erformance  of  great 
things. 

‘  Stddiers ! — The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  hear  how 
praiseworthy  was  your  conduct  in  the  hour  of  danger  ;  and  the  Hepre- 
siMitative  of  the  American  people  will,  I  doubt  not,  give  you  the  ])raise 
v<mr  exploits  entitle  you  to.  Your  General  anticipates  them  in  ap^ 
ptnudin*r  your  nolde  ardour. 

‘  The  enemy  appnuiches ;  his  vessels  cover  our  lakes ;  our  brave 
citizens  are  united,  and  all  contention  has  ceased  among  them.  Their 
only  dispute  is,  w  ho  shall  w  in  the  prize  of  valour ;  or  who,  the  most 
glory,  its  noblest  reward. 

‘  lly  order.  Thomas  IIu'rLKii,  Aid-de-('amp.’ 

pp.  (),  7. 

A  respectable  coloured  gentleman  of  the  city  of  New  York,  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  famous  proclamation,  makes  the  following  brief 
comment. 

^  W’hen  we  could  lie  of  any  use  to  the  army,  we  possessed  all  the 
c:irdinal  virtues ;  but  mwv  that  time  has  ])assed,  we  fors<M)th  arc  the 
most  miserable,  worthless  beings  the  Lord  in  his  w’ise.  judgement  ever 
s<*nt  to  curse  the  rulers  of  this  tr(Mii>lesome  world  !  1  feel  an  anathema 
rising  from  my  heart,  but  1  have  suppressed  it.* 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Garrison’s  pamphlet  is  entirely  occupied 
with  numerous  documents  exhibiting  the  sentiments  of  the  |)eoplc 
of  colour  themselves ;  documents  which,  while  reflecting  the 
highest  credit  upon  the  good  sense,  ability,  and  virtuous  feeling 
of  this  hasely  calumniated  ]>ortion  of  the  American  community, 
jdace  the  advocates  of  the  Colonization  Society  in  no  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  light.  We  must  make  room  for  a  few  extracts  from 
these  interesting  pa]K»rs ;  after  ]K'rusing  which,  fewr  of  our  readers 
will  bo  at  a  loss  to  decide  which  party  has  the  best  of  the  argu¬ 
ment. 

‘  Pini.  ADKi.riiiA.  Jan.  1817-  At  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  people  of 
colour  convened  at  Bethel  (’hurch,  to  take  int<»  consideration  the  pro- 
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priety  (tf  rrnionstrating  a^iinst  the  coiitcin plated  measure  that  is  to 
exile  us  from  the  land  of  our  imtivity,  ^vc. 

*  Whennis  our  ancestors  (not  of  choice)  were  the  first  successful  cul¬ 

tivators  of  the  wilds  of  America,  we  their  descendants  feel  ourselves 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  hK*ssings  of  her  luxuriant  soil,  which 
their  hhnMl  and  swmt  manured  ;  and  that  any  measure  or  system  of 
meastires,  haviipj  a  teiuh'iiev  to  us  from  her  bosom,  would  not 

onlv  Ih*  cruel,  but  in  direct  violation  of  those  princijdes  which  have 
Ihvii  the  laust  of  this  reptiblic. 

‘  Hesolved,  That  we  view  with  dt^ep  abhorrence  the  unmerited 
stigma  attempted  to  be  nist  upon  the  reputation  of  the  free  people  of 
colour,  by  the  promoters  of  this  measure  ;  “  that  they  are  a  daiiijerous 
and  useless  part  of  the  community  when,  in  the  state  of  disfranchise¬ 
ment  in  which  they  live,  in  the  hour  of  danger  they  ceased  to  reniein- 
lH*r  their  wroims,  and  rallied  around  the  standard  of  their  coJintry. 

*  Hesidved,  That  we  never  will  separate  ourselves,  voluntarily,  from 
the  slave  jMipulalion  in  tliis  cmintry  ;  they  are  our  brethren  by  the  ties 
tif  consanj;uinity,  of  suffering,  and  of  wrong;  and  we  feel  that  there  is 
more  virtue  in  suffering  privations  with  them,  than  fancied  advantages 
for  a  season. 

‘  Hesolved,  That  witho\it  arts,  without  science,  witluuit  a  proper 
knowledge  of  government,  to  east  into  the  savage  wilds  (»f  Afriea,  the 
frei*  pmple  of  colour,  seems  to  us,  the  circuitous  n»»ite  by  which  they 
must  return  t»)  perpetual  bondage. 

*  Hesolved,  'I'hat  having  the  strongest  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
CmhI  and  the  philanthn*py  of  the  free  States,  we  cheerfully  submit  our 
destinies  to  the  guiilance  of  Him,  who  suffers  not  a  sparrow  to  fall 
without  his  special  proviilenee.'  p.  lb 

*  llAHTKtuin,  (’oNNKnuTT.  .luly  1H,‘H.  At  a  large  and  respectable 
meeting  of  the  eohnirtal  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  IIartft)rd  and  its 
vicinity,  eonvencil  at  the  vestry  room  of  the  African  C’hurch  : 

*  Hesolved,  I'liat  it  is  the  opinion  <»f  this  meeting,  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ('olonir.ation  Society  is  actuated  by  the  same  motives  which  in¬ 
fluenced  the  mind  of  IMiaratdi,  when  he  ordered  the  male  children  of 
the  Israelites  to  Im*  destroyed. 

*  Hesolvetl,  'fhat  it  is  tlie  belief  of  this  meeting,  that  the  Society  is 
the  gnnitest  f»H»  t»>  the  fnn'  coloured  and  slave  (xtpulation,  with  whom 
lilHTty  and  inpiality  have  to  contend. 

‘  Hesolved,  That  we  hnik  upon  the  man  of  colour  that  would  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  Sn’icty,  to  emigrate  to  Liberia,  as  an  enemy  to  the 
caus4',  ami  a  traitor  to  his  brethren. 

*  Hesolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  many  of 
thwM*  who  are  enpiged  in  this  unjust  scheme,  would  Im*  willing,  if  it 
were  in  their  power,  to  place  ns  l>efore  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
drive  us  out  of  existence — si*  that  they  may  get  rid  of  that  dark  cloud, 
as  we  are  termed,  which  hangs  over  tfiese  I’nited  States. 

*  Hesolved,  That  in  our  opinion  we  have  committed  no  crime  worthy 
of  banishment,  ami  that  we  will  resist  all  the  attempts  of  the  Coloniz¬ 
ation  Sn'iety,  to  banish  us  from  this  our  native  land. 

‘  Hesolved,  That  we  consider  ourselves  the  li'gitimate  sons  of  these 
United  5?tates,  from  whence  we  will  never  consent  to  be  transported. 
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‘  Hfsolveii,  That  we  will  resist  even  unto  death  all  the  attempts  of 
this  S<»ciety  to  transport  us  to  the  pestilential  shores  of  Lilwria. 

‘  Hesolvinl,  That  we  will  not  counteimnct*  the  doctrine  of  any  pre- 
tiMulcd  minister  of  the  jjospel  who  is  in  league  with  those  conspirator! 
nguiiist  our  rights.'  j)p.  2l). 

‘  Xkw  IIavkn.  Ang.  8.  1831.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Peace  and  Bene¬ 
volent  Society  of  A fric- Americans,  ^:c. 

‘  llesolved,  That  we  ctmsider  those  Christians  and  philanthropists 
Avho  are  b«uisting  of  their  lil)erty  and  equality,  saying  that  all  men  are 
born  free  and  ecpial,  and  yet  are  endeavonring  to  remove  us  from  our 
native  land,  to  be  inhuman  in  their  proceedings,  defective  in  their  prin- 
cij)les,  and  unworthy  of  mir  confidence. 

‘  Hesolved,  That  we  consider  those  cohmizationists  and  ministers  of 
the  gospel  who  are  advoi*ating  our  trans|)ortution  to  an  unknown  clime, 
herausi*  mir  skin  is  a  little  (larker  than  theirs,  (notwithstanding  (iod 
has  made  of  one  bbsid  all  nations  c»f  men,  and  has  no  respect  of  per¬ 
sons,)  as  violators  of  tiie  commandments  of  (itMl,  and  the  laws  of  the 
Hible,  and  as  trying  to  blind  our  eyes  by  their  blind  movements — their 
nuaiths  being  smiH)th  as  oil,  anif  their  words  sharper  than  any  two- 
edged  swt>rd. 

‘  Hesolved,  That  while  we  hav'e  no  doubt  of  the  sinister  motives  of 
the  great  body  of  ctdonizationists,  we  believe  some  of  them  are  onr 
friends  and  well-wishers,  wlni  have  not  hsiked  diH'ply  into  the  subject ; 
but  when  they  make  a  careful  examination,  we  think  they  will  find 
themselves  in  error. 

‘  Hesolved,  That  it  is  onr  earnest  desire  that  Afrieni  may  speedily 
Imtoiuc  civilized,  and  receive  religions  instruction  ;  but  not  l>y  the  als- 
surd  and  invidious  plan  of  the  C(donization  Society — namely,  to  send 
a  natimi  of  ign(»rant  men,  to  teach  a  nation  of  ignorant  men.  We  think 
it  most  wise  for  them  t(»  send  missionaries. 

‘  Hes(dved,  That  we  will  resist  all  attempts  made  fur  onr  removal 
to  the  torrid  shores  of  Africa,  and  will  smmer  suffer  every  droj)  of 
blood  to  be  taken  from  our  veins,  than  submit  to  such  unrighteous 
treatment. 

*  Hesolved,  That  we  know  of  no  other  ])laee  that  we  can  call  onr 
true  and  appropriate  home,  excepting  these  I’nited  States,  into  which 
our  fathers  were  brought,  who  enriched  the  country  by  their  toils,  and 
fought,  bled,  and  died  in  its  defence,  and  left  us  in  its  jmssi'ssion — and 
here  we  will  live  and  die.'  pp.  3(1,  31. 

‘  PiTTsni'K(iii.  Sep.  1831.  At  a  large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the 
coloured  citizens  of  Pittsburgh,  convened  at  the  African-^lethodist 
Kj)iscopal  (’hurch. 

‘  Hes(dved,  That  we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident ;  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in¬ 
alienable  rights  ;  that  among  these,  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
haj)piness. — Liberty  and  Kcpiality  now,  LilK*rty  and  Equality  for  ever. 

*  Hesidved,  That  it  is  tlie  decided  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that 
African  coloniziiti(»n  is  a  scheme  to  drain  the  better  informed  |mrt  of 
the  coloured  people  out  of  these  United  States,  so  that  the  chain  of 
slavery  may  be  riveted  more  tightly  ;  but  we  are  determined  not  to  be 
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cheateil  out  of  our  rights  by  the  colon izut ion  men,  or  any  other  set  of 
intriguers.  We  l)«*lieve  there  is  no  philanthropy  in  the  colonization 
plan  towards  the  jHMiple  of  c«dour ;  but  that  it  is  got  up  to  delude  us 
uwav  from  our  country  and  Imine,  to  the  burning  shores  of  Afric-a. 

‘  lU*s4ilved,  'I'hat  we,  tlie  coloured  people  of  Pittsburgh,  and  citizens 
of  these  Tnited  States  view  the  country  in  which  we  live,  as  our  only 
true  and  pro|H*r  home.  We  are  just  as  tinich  native's  here,  ;is  the  nieni- 
Ihts  of  the  ('olonization  Society.  Here  we  were  born — here  l)red — 
here  are  our  earliest  and  most  pleasant  associations — here  is  all  that 
l)inds  man  t(»  earth,  and  makes  life  valuable.  .\nd  we  do  consider 
every  ctdoured  man,  whi>  allows  himself  to  be  colonized  in  Africa,  or 
elsewhere,  a  traitor  to  our  cause. 

‘  Hesolved,  'riiat  we  are  freemen,  that  we  are  brethren,  that  w'e  arc 
countrymen  ami  fellow’-citiz»*n8,  and  as  fully  entitled  to  the  free  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  elective  franclnse  as  any  men  who  breathe  ;  and  that  we 
demaml  an  equal  share  «»f  protection  fnun  our  federal  government  with 
any  class  t»f  citizens  in  llie  community.  We  miw  inform  the  C’olo- 
nization  SiK*ielv,  that  shmild  our  reason  forsake  us,  then  we  niav  desire 
to  remove.  We  will  apprise  them  of  this  change  in  due  season. 

*  KeMjlved,  that  we,  as  the  citizens  of  these  Tnited  States,  and  h»r 
the  suj)|H>rt  of  these  resolutions,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection 
of  Divine  Providence,  do  mutuallv  jdedge  to  each  other,  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  <»nr  sacred  honour,  imt  to  supjiort  a  colony  in  Africa, 
nor  in  Kpper  C’amula,  nor  yet  emigrate  to  Ilayti.  Here  we  were 
born  —  here  will  we  live,  by  llie  lielj)  of  the  Almighty — and  here  we 
w  ill  die  and  let  tnir  bones  lie  w  iih  our  fathers.’  pp.  il4,  n. 

From  an  JuUlrcss  to  the  coloured  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
issued  in  pursuance  of  a  meeting  of  the  coloured  inhabitants  of 
that  township,  .luueB,  Hk’H,  we  extract  the  follow  ing  forcible  and 
pathetic  remonstrance. 

*  Brethren,  it  is  time  for  ns  to  awake  to  our  interests  ;  for  the  C’oloiii- 
zation  SK'iety  is  straining  every  nerve  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
objt'cts.  By  their  last  publications  we  see  that  they  have  invoked  all 
('hristiaii  assemblies  and  churches  throughout  the  Union,  to  exert  their 
inriuence,  by  raising  subscriptions  to  send  us  (the  strangers  within 
their  gates,  as  they  call  us)  tt»  the  ctnist  of  Africa.  They  have  got  the 
consent  of  eleven  States,  who  have  instructed  their  senators  to  do 
something  in  the  next  C’ongress  for  our  removal.  Maryland  calls  iui- 
jHTatively  on  the  general  government  to  send  us  away,  or  else  they  will 
colonize  their  «»w  n  tnv  blacks.  They  have,  by  their  intluence,  stop}K*d 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  a  measure,  except  for  colonization 
pur|H»s<s. 

*  \N  e  owe  a  tribute  of  resjH'ct  to  the  State  of  New  York,  f<»r  her  not 
having  entered  int(»  the  confederacy.  Though  she  is  the  last  in  j)ro- 
claiming  general  emancipation  to  the  slave,  yet  we  find  her  slow  in 
adopting  any  such  unchristian  measures.  \Ve  may  well  say,  she  is 
delilH'rute  in  her  councils,  and  determinate  in  her  re.solutions. 

*  Finally,  Bn  thren,  we  are  nut  strangers ;  neither  do  we  come 
under  the  alien  law.  Our  constitution  (Kk's  not  c.ill  iipmi  us  to  l>ectnne 
neutralized ;  we  are  alreaily  .Vmerioui  citizens  ;  our  fatlicrs  were  among 
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ibc  first  that  j>oop]eil  this  mnitry  ;  their  sweat  and  their  tears  have 
Iki'H  the  means,  in  a  measure,  of  niisin^  our  ctuintry  to  its  prest'iit 
blaiidin^.  Many  of  them  fought,  and  hied,  and  ditnl  for  the  gaining  of 
her  lilM‘rti(*s ;  and  shall  wc  forsake  their  tombs,  and  fli'c  to  an  unknown 
hiiul  ?  No  !  let  us  nunain  over  them  and  wet'p,  until  the  day  arrives 
alien  Kthiopia  shall  stn'tch  forth  her  hands  to  (mhI.  We  were  born 
ainl  nurtured  in  this  ('hristian  land  ;  and  are  surrounded  by  Christians, 
whost'  siKTed  eroed  is,  to  d<»  unto  all  men  as  ye  would  they  slmuld  do 
unto  vtiu — to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves ;  and  whicn  expressly 
deehires,  if  we  have  n'speet  to  ]>ersons,  we  commit  sin.  Let  ns, 
llrethren,  invoke  the  Christian’s  Ctml  in  our  behalf,  to  do  away  the 
|)rejudiees  of  <air  bn'threii,  that  they  may  ado]>t  the  solemn  truths  of 
the  gos|H*l,  and  acknowledge  that  (omI  is  no  resiu'Cter  of  |H*rMons — 
that  he  has  made  of  one  bbsul  all  the  nations  that  iiwell  on  the  face  of 
the  «‘arth--that  they  may  no  longer  bring  their  reasonings  in  contact 
with  the  omniscience  of  l)«*ity  ;  and  insinuate  to  the  public,  that  our 
intellect  and  faculties  are  measurably  inferior  to  those  of  our  fairer 
hreiliren.  llerause  adversity  has  thrown  a  veil  over  ns,  and  we, 
whom  (mmI  has  created  to  worship,  admire  and  adore  bis  divine 
attributes,  shall  we  1h'  held  in  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  degradation, 
with  inonkevs,  balHsuis,  slaves,  and  cattle,  because  we  possess  a  darker 
line  ? 

‘  Wc  fn*l  it  our  dtity  ever  to  remain  true  to  the  constitution  of  our 
country,  and  to  protect  it,  as  we  have  always  done,  from  foreign 
ag;ircssions.  Although  more  than  thrtv  hundred  thousand  of  us  arc 
virtually  deprived  of  the  rights  and  immunities  of  citizens,  and  more 
than  two  millions  held  in  abject  slavery,  yet  we  know  that  (ohI  is  just 
and  ever  true  to  his  piir|>ost‘.  llefore  him  the  whole  world  stands  in 
awe,  and  at  his  command  nations  must  oltey.  lie  who  has  lately 
|»leadeil  the  Indian’s  cause  in  our  land,  and  who  has  brought  alanit 
nianv  signal  events,  to  the  astonishment  of  our  generati<m,  W'c  l»elieve 
is  in  the  whirlwind,  and  will  s(H>n  bring  about  the  time  when  the  sable 
sons  «»f  America  will  join  with  their  fairer  brethren,  and  re-echo  lil)erty 
and  ^•(jual  rights  in  all  jmrts  of  C’olumbia’s  soil. 

‘  W  e  ])ray  the  Lord  to  hasten  the  day,  when  prejudice,  inferiority, 
degradation,  and  oppression  shall  be  done  away,  and  the  kingdoms  of 
this  W  iirld  In'cmnc  the  kingdoms  of  our  (lod  and  his  Christ.* 

Are  these  the  men  wliom  the  proud  republicans  of  America 
are  anxious  to  expatriate.^  to  send  to  the  ])eslileiitiAl  sliores  of  a 
barbarous  and  heathen  land,  on  the  lying  pretext  that  Africa  is 
their  native  land  \V lien  the  Spaniards  ex])ellcHl  the  Moors,  a 
diHerence  of  religion  Bupfilied  a  powerful  reason,  in  those  days  of 
intolerance  ;  while  something  like  retribution  may  he  traced  in  the 
calamities  which  hefel  tlic  cruel  persecutors  of  the  Jews  of  the 
peninsula;  and  those  who  refused  to  submit  to  baptism,  found  an 
asylum  on  the  o])|><)site  coast,  among  their  brethren  in  Morocco, 
hut  the  coloured  Americans  arc  of  the  same  religion  as  the 
vrhites,  and  have  deserved  well  at  their  hands.  Their  only  crime 
lies  in  the  darker  hue  of  their  skin.  ‘  (hnl  has  put  a  mark’,  it  in 
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Raid,  ‘  u]Km  the  Mack  man.  'Die  Gml  of  nature  intended  they 
‘  rIiouUI  Ik*  a  difitinrt^  fra\  and  independent  community.’  (AW- 
Jinren  Palladium.)  If  so,  what  shall  Im?  said  of  tliosc  who 
frustrate  the  Divine  intention  hv  holdinj;  them  in  hondajre?  Hut 
what  is  this  nmrk  of  distinction  ?  Is  it  meant  that  a  black  skin 
is  the  distinctive  mark  of  an  African  ?  that  Africa  is  the  only 
region  where  |H*oj)le  are  born  black  ?  'Die  consummate  ignorance 
M'trayed  in  such  a  notion,  is  surprising.  'Die  Arab,  the  Hindoo, 
the  Asiatic  Portuguese,  the  Indian  dew,  has  a  skin  as  dark  as 
any  Mandingo  or  Angola  negro;  and  among  the  black  races,  the 
physical  varieties  are  as  numerous  and  as  broadly  distinguished  as 
among  the  whites.  While  the  white  races  were  yet  barbarous,  the 
black  races  were  advancing  in  civilization;  and  from  India  and 
Africa,  the  ])arent  countries  of  Gentile  science,  emanated  the  light 
which  irradiated  the  ancient  world.  ‘'Die  Hlacks’,  remarks  an 
enlightened  American  writer,  ‘  had  a  long  and  glorious  day;  and 
‘  after  what  they  have  been  and  done,  it  argues  not  so  much  a 
‘  mistaken  theory,  as  sheer  ignorance  of  the  most  notorious 
‘  historical  facts,  to  pretend  that  they  arc  naturally  inferior  to  the 
‘  whites.' 

Hut  the  hypocrisy  and  wickedness  of  this  shallow  pica  become 
still  more  manifest,  when  it  is  considered,  how  utterly  this  dis¬ 
tinctive  mark  of  complexion  is  disregardinl  by  the  slave-holder. 
Does  the  law  fulness  of  holding  men  in  bondage  depend  upon  their 
colour  or  their  race.^  What  shall  lie  said,  then,  of  retaining  in 
slavery,  iiuiiiIkts  whose  skin  is  not  many  shades  darker  than  that 
of  their  masters  ;  In'traying  a  mixture  of  white  blood  which  well 
nigh  obliterates  the  ])retendcd  distinctive  mark,  and  gives  the  lie 
to  the  blas]dieniy.  If  Africa  were  the  native  country  of  the 
American  black,  we  might  still  ask,  which  is  the  native  country 
of  the  mulatto.^  Surely,  as  Mr.  (iarrison  argues,  ‘  it  would  be  as 
‘  unnatural  to  send  white  blood  to  Africa,  as  to  keep  Idack  blood 
‘  in  America. 

*  Ntm*,  most  unfortunately  for  coloiiizationists,  the  spirit  of  uinalga- 
matioii  has  Ihvii  so  active  for  a  long  series  of  years, — especially  in  the 
slave  States, — that  there  are  comparatively  few,  besides  thaw  who  are 
aunualltf  stnu^^hd  into  the  South  from  Afr'wa,  whose  McmkI  is  not 
taintetl  with  a  h>reigu  ingredient.  Dcre,  then  is  a  dithculty  !  What 
shall  Ih'  doue.^  All  black  hliMKl  must  l>e  sent  to  Africa;  but  how  to 
ctdh'ct  it  is  the  question.  What  shall  be  done  Why,  we  must  re- 
S4»rt  to  phlebotomy. 

*  “  Thereh>re  prepare  tlu'e  to  cut  off  the  flesh ; 

- - ii^ore, 

Hut  just  a  pound  of  flesh.”  ’ 

Hut,  in  employing  the  terms,  white  bloo<l  and  black  blood,  we 
are  ri'mindcd  ot  the  emphatic  contradiction  which  the  word  of 
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Goil  supplies  to  the  notion,  that  there  is  any  essential  difference 
between  them.  The  Creator  of  all  has  “  made  of  one  blotnl  all 
nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  and  he  who 
practically  denies  this,  “  niakcth  (lod  a  liar''.  How  admirably 
does  the  proud  s])irit  which  leads  the  white  American  to  revolt  at 
worshipping  his  Maker  in  the  same  church  with  his  sable  fellow 
Christian,  harmonize  with  the  a]H)stolic  exhortation,  “  Let  the 
siimc  mind  be  in  you  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus,"  who  “  is  not 
ashamed  to  call  us" — men  of  every  hue,  partakers  of  the  same  flesh 
and  blood — “  his  brethren"!  Had  Our  Lord  himself  appeared  to 
the  American  nation  in  the  form  of  a  servant",  with  a  skin  of 
darker  hue  than  their  own,  they  would  have  exclaimed  with  one 
voice,  “  Crucify  him." 

No  one  who  is  aware  of  the  intense,  the  almost  savage  an¬ 
tipathy  which  ins])ircs  an  A  meric  in  towards  the  coloured  races, 
will  accuse  us  of  exaggeration.  In  this  resjiect,  our  own  West 
Indians,  with  all  their  faults,  discover  a  less  uncon(|uerahle  pre¬ 
judice.  It  seems  inherited  less,  indeed,  from  the  Luropcan, 
than  from  the  aboriginal  Indian,  between  whom  and  the  negro 
there  exists  a  peculiar  mutual  repugnance,  as  there  is  also  the 
most  extreme  ])hysical  contrariety.  'Fhe  very  sight  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  colour,  whatever  his  wealth  and  intelligence,  at  the  same 
dinner-table,  in  the  same  box  of  a  theatre,  still  more  at  the  same 
altar,  would,  even  in  this  country,  throw  an  American  into  the 
agitation  of  suppressed  rage.  The  well  authenticated  anecdotes 
we  have  heard,  illustrative  of  this  fact,  would  be  sim])ly  amusing, 
were  it  not  for  the  serious  consequences  of  this  absurd  prejudice. 
When  we  find  such  a  spirit  as  this  in  Christians,  we  may  well 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  haughty  prejudice  of  the  ancient  Jews 
towards  the  (ientiles,  which  led  them  to  resent  Our  Saviour's 
eating  with  “  publicans  and  sinners,"  and  to  exclaim  res|)ecting 
the  A])(>stlc  of  the  (ientiles,  “  Away  with  this  fellow  :  he  is  not 
fit  to  live."  'riie  conduct  of  the  Brahmins  towards  the  inferior 
castes,  finds  its  counterpart,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  among  the 
jdiilosophic  republicans  of  America.  In  proof  of  this,  we  shall 
transcribe  a  few*  sentences  from  the  publications  of  the  advocates 
of  Colonization. 

'  Among  the  twelve  niilli<m8  who  make  up  our  census,  two  millions 
are  AfriciiUH — separated  from  the  jH»sH4*sHors  of  the  soil  by  birth,  Ay  the 
hrand  of  Ifidclihic  i^nomintfy  by  prejudices,  mutual,  deep,  incurable,  by 
an  irrvconcileable  diversity  of  interests.  They  are  aliens  and  outcasts  ; 
— they  are,  as  a  hmly,  degraded  beneath  the  inHuence  of  nearly  all  the 
motives  which  pronqit  other  men  to  enterprise,  and  almost  l>elow  the 
sphere  of  virtuous  atfections.  Whatever  may  l>e  attempted  for  the 
general  improvement  of  s^K’ietv,  their  wants  are  untouched.  What¬ 
ever  may  l>e  effected  for  elevating  the  mass  of  the  nation  in  the  sade 
of  happiness,  or  of  intellectual  and  moral  character,  their  degradation 
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the  Miiue, — dark,  and  dt*e|),  and  ho/pelesjt.  Benevolenve  .trnns  to 
itixrlouk  them,  nr  tor  their  iMMietit  in  vain.  Patriotism  forgets 

them,  or  reuicuibiTs  them  tmlv  with  »haine  for  what  hiw  Urn,  and 
H'llh  dire  jore/jiMiiu^s  of  irhat  is  tfet  to  come  ...  In  every  part  uf  the 
Tnited  Siate>,  tlicre  is  a  bnwd  and  iinpassahle  line  of  deinarration 
U-tween  every  man  uho  has  one  drop  of  African  blood  in  his  reins,  and 
every  other  class  in  the  naninunity.  The  habits,  the  feeding,  all  the 
prejudievs  of  s«K.*ielv—  ]>rejiidices  which  neither  refinement,  nor  arjni- 
incnt,  nor  edne-ation,  nor  rcli^um  itself  c-an  subdue — mark  the  people 
of  colour,  u'hether  bond  or  free,  as  the  subjects  of  a  dejjnnlation  in¬ 
evitable  and  incurable.  'I'lie  African  in  this  country  Indofu^  by  birth 
to  the  very  lowi^sl  station  in  society  ;  and  from  that  station  he  can  never 
rise,  be  his  talents,  his  enterprise,  his  virtues  what  they  may.  .  .  .  They 
constitute  a  class  bv  themselves — a  class  out  of  which  no  individnnl 
can  be  tleeated,  and  beloie  trhich  none  can  be  depressed.*  ^Vfrican  Ke- 
posltmv-  ^  ol.  I\'.  pp.  117 — 1  llh 

‘  Here,  invincible  prejudices  exchide  them  from  the  enjoyment  of 
the  society  of  the  whites,  and  deny  them  all  the  advantages  t»f  frtss 
men.  'I'he  bar,  tlie  pulpit,  and  our  lejiislative  halls  are  shut  to  them 
by  the  irresistible  force  of  public  sentiment.  Xo  talents  however 
j^reat,  no  piety  houever  pure  and  devotetl,  no  patriotism  however 
ardent,  van  secure  their  atlmission.  'rhev  constantlv  hv.ir  the  accents, 
and  liehtdd  the  triumph  t»f  a  liberty  which  here  they  van  never  enjoy.’ 

ih.  Voi.  VI.  p.  17. 

‘  Is  it  lutt  wise  then,  fur  the  free  people  of  colour  and  their  friends 
to  admit,  what  cannot  rc;n»onably  l>e  doubted,  that  the  }H‘ople  of  colour 
must,  in  this  country,  remain  for  a^es,  probably  for  ever,  a  separate 
and  iufcrittr  caste,  weighed  down  by  vauses  p4»werful,  universid,  in¬ 
evitable.  ‘  lehich  neither  legislation  nor  Christianilif  can  remove'^*  ‘  Let 
the  free  black  in  this  country  toil  from  youth  to  age  in  the  honourable 
pursuit  4if  wis(h»m— let  him  sU»re  his  mind  w  ith  the  nu>st  valuable  re- 
si*arches  of  science  and  literature — and  let  him  add  to  a  highly  gifted 
and  cultivated  intellect,  a  piety  pure,  undeHled,  and  “  unspotted  from 
the  worhl** — it  is  all  nothinii  :  he  w<iuhl  not  be  received  into  the  very 
lowest  walks  4»f  S4»ciety.  If  we  wfre  constraineil  to  admire  so  uii- 
C4)tnmon  a  IsMog,  »»ur  admiration  wonhl  mingle  with  disgust,  la'cause, 
ill  the  physical  organization  of  his  frame,  we  meet  an  insurmountable 
Imrrier  even  to  an  appnuch  to  stx’ial  intercourse  ;  and  in  the  E^pptian 
cxdour  which  nature  has  stamped  upon  his  fvatures,  a  priiicijde  of  re¬ 
pulsion  strong  as  to  turbid  the  idea  of  a  communion  either  of  interest 
»>r  ot  tecliiig,  as  utterly  abhorrent.  W  hether  these Jeelinas  are  founded 
in  reastm  or  not,  we  will  not  now  inquire — perhaps,  they  are  not.  But 
(diinition,  and  habit,  and  jirejudice  have  so  tirinly  riveted  them  u|Mm 
Us,  that  they  have  liecome  as  stnmg  as  nature  itself.  And  to  ex|)ect 
their  removal,  or  enn  their  slightest  modijicaliun,  would  be  as  idle  and 
pre|H»sterous  as  io  e\|K'ct  that  we  could  reach  forth  our  hands,  and  re¬ 
move  the  mountains  tnmi  their  foundations  into  the  valleys  which  are 
Inmimth  them.’  lb.  \’ol.  \’I1.  pp.  2AI. 

*  Phe  Suotlra  is  not  further  sepa ratal  from  the  Brahmin,  in  regard 
to  idl  his  privilt'ges,  civil,  intellectual,  and  moral,  than  the  negro  is 
troa\  the  white  man,  by  tlie  prejudices  which  result  from  the  difference 
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made  bet\vtM*ii  them  by  the  (bxl  of  imtim'.’  Seventh  Annual  Ilrport 
Sm\ 

•  (’hristiunity  cannot  do  for  thorn  hero,  whnt  it  will  do  for  them  in 
Africa.  This  ix  not  the  fault  of  the  coloured  mnn^  nor  of  the  white 
ynau,  nor  of  ('hristiauitif ;  hnt  nn  ordination  of  Providence,  and  no 
more  to  1m*  chanjxed  than  a  law  of  nature.*  Fiffeenth  An,  Hep, 

‘  'flu*  coloured  pt'ople  are  sidyect  to  lejpd  disabilities,  more  or  lesa 
i^allinj:  and  s«*vere,  in  almost  every  State  of  the  I’nion.  Who  has  not 
d»s»ply  rejjretted  their  late  harsh  expulsion  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
their  \h'\wx  forced  to  ahandon  the  count  rtf  of  their  birth  t  \vh\ch  ]uu\ 
protite<l  by  their  hdamrs,  and  to  take  n*fnj;e  in  a  fon»ign  land  ?  Severe 
reculations  have  l)een  recent ftf  passed  in  f^onisiana,  to  prevent  the  in- 
lrt)(luctum  of  free  pt'ople  of  colour  into  the  State.  Wherever  they  ap- 
pi‘ar,  thev  are  to  be  banished  in  tk)  days.  The  stronj^  op|)osition  to  a 
nejjrro  college  in  New  Haven,  spniks  in  a  hin^natre  not  tf»  Ih*  mistaken, 
the  jealousy  with  which  they  are  rejfarded.  And  there  is  no  reason  to 
expect  that  the  lapse  of  centnries  will  make  any  chaiijfc  in  this  respeet.* 

Matthew  Carctfs  “  UefU'ctions**. 

‘  With  ns,  Colour  is  the  bar.  Nsitnre  has  raised  up  barriers  lK»t ween 
the  races,  which  no  man  with  a  proper  sense  of  the  di^nitif  of  his 
sfweies,  desires  to  see  surmounted,*  Speeches  at  the  formation  of  a  Col. 
Soc.  in  Sew  York.  pp.  Pir> — 1  10. 

And  this  in  America !  These  are  the  fniits  of  reason  and 
philoso])hy,  in  a  republic  founded  on  the  ‘  rights  of  man  and 
j^lorying  in  the  political  equality  of  its  citizens,  while  every  sixth 
individual  is  a  stnulnty  the  victim  of  a  ])rejudice  as  senseless,  of 
injustice  as  enormous,  as  ever  disgraced  a  heathen  nation.  I'alk 
of  freedom,  of  toleration,  of  justice,  in  a  country  where  a  free 
citizen  may  Ik'  expelled  from  his  native  soil,  l)ecause  of  his  eom- 
])le\ion  !  \Vhy  Russia  and  its  autocrat  appear  to  advantage  in 
comparison  with  this  ruthless,  irresponsible  des]>otism.  And  then, 
think  of  the  blasphemy  of  making  the  Deity  an  accomplice  in  this 
cruelty  and  injustice,  l)y  resolving  it  into  ‘  an  ordination  of  Pro- 
‘  vidence,'  a  ‘  law  of  the  (i(hI  of  nature’,  which  defies  the  utmost 
]H)wer  of  ('hristianity,  which  religion  cannot,  that  is,  shall  not 
bulKluc  !  1  low  must  this  language  of  obstinate  determination  and 
defiance  sound  in  the  ears  of  Heaven  !  How  righteously  will  the 
refusal  to  impure  whether  these  feelings  he  founded  in  reason  or 
not,  whether  they  be  consonant  with  justice  and  religion  or  not, 
Ik*  visited  with  a  rebuke  of  fearful  indignation  !  When  we  reml 
such  expressions,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  emphatic  words 
of  President  Jefferson  in  reference  to  slavery  :  ‘  I  tremble  for  mtf 
‘  cfiOfilrtf^  when  /  reflect  that  God  is  jnst^  and  that  hh  justice 
‘  cannot  sleep  for  ever,"* 

Rut  what  shall  we  say  to  such  language  from  ministers  of  the 
(fospel  ?  Let  us  for  one  moment  imagine  St.  Paul  revisiting  the 
earth,  and  passing  from  the  extreme  western  limit  of  his  former 
labours  to  the  shores  of  the  new  world,  coloniseil  by  those  who 
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forsook  their  native  land,  that  they  might  plant  their  churches 
ht^oiul  the  reach  of  intolerance,  in  the  western  wilderness.  With 
what  language  would  he  address  their  descendants,  on  finding 
them  leagued  in  a  general  conspiracy  against  their  fellow  (Hiristians 
of  a  darker  skin  !  He  w  ho  once  pleaded  for  Onesimus,  the  run¬ 
away  slave,  as  his  spiritual  son,  entreating  his  master  to  receive 
him,  not  as  a  slave  or  servant,  but  “  above  a  servant,  a  brother 
Indoved''; — who  tauglit  in  the  churches,  that  the  slave,  on  being 
“  called  in  the  Lord,”  became  “  the  Lord’s  freeman”,  as  the  free* 
man  was  (’hrisfs  servant,  and  that  between  the  Jew  and  the 
Gentile  there  was  no  difference,  the  same  Lord  over  all  lieing  rich 
in  inerev  to  all  who  call  upon  him ; — who  insisted  so  continually 
and  pathetically  upon  the  unity  of  the  body,  as  having  one  head, 
one  ho|H*,  “  one  lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism”; — how  would  he 
deal  with  these  teachers  of  religion,  who  lend  their  sanction  to  a 
brutal  prejudice  which  defies  every  principle  of  Christianity  ? 
What  would  the  Apostle  have  said  to  those  who  should  have 
urged,  that  an  ‘  ordination  of  Providence’  forbade  the  realizing  of 
that  chimerical  unity  of  the  (1mrch  upon  which  he  insisted;  that 
the  black  and  white  portions  of  the  mystical  Inuly  of  Christ  are 
incapable  of  union  by  a  law  of  nature ;  that  tlie  ^irayer  of  the 
Saviour  is  at  variance  with  the  decrees  of  the  (iod  of  nature;  that 
He  has  not  made  of  one  blood  all  races;  and  that  the  mountains 
should  Ik'  moved  from  their  foundations,  Ix'fore  they  would  admit 
their  sable  fellows,  “  for  whom  Christ  died”,  to  the  privileges  of 
brethren.'^  Faithful  disciples  of  Him  who  “gave  his  life  a 
ransom  for  all”;  who  has  left  this  ])rime  commandment,  binding 
upon  all, — “  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
also  unto  them”;  and,  as  a  test  of  olR*dience,  “  Hy  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  when  ve  love  one  another !” 

We  cannot  forlH»ar  to  address  a  few  words  to  those  C’hristian 
ministers  in  this  country,  who  cherish,  as  becomes  them,  a 
br(»therlv  regard  for  tlie  transatlantic  churches,  and  are  apt  to 
lo4»k  with  a  degree  of  fondness  and  partiality  to  the  land  of  re¬ 
ligious  fn'cdom,  where  (’hristianity  has  seemed  to  put  forth  of 
late  so  holy  an  energy.  I'ar  be  it  from  us  to  wish  to  check  those 
feelings,  and  to  sow  discord  iK'tween  the  two  countries.  Ilut  this 
we  must  say  ;  that  it  becomes  the  Christians  of  England  to  make 
their  voice  heard  across  the  Atlantic  on  behalf  of  their  coloured 
brethren  ;  and  that  our  ministers  are  more  especially  bound  to 
enter  a  solemn  protest  against  the  antichristian  prejudice  which 
the  American  pastors  seem  either  timidly  to  yield  to,  or  criminally 
to  participate.  Nor,  sjH'aking  for  ourselves,  and  willing  to  bear 
all  the  blame  attaching  to  the  avowal,  shall  we  be  disposed  to 
place  much  faith  in  American  revivals,  or  to  augur  well  for  the 
interests  of  religion  in  the  United  States,  so  long  as  American 
C'hristianity  shall  he  found  so  partial  or  so  feeble  in  its  operation, 
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as  to  exert  no  modifying  influence  upon  this  unjust,  cruel,  and 
insolent  prejudice. 

Its  essential  immorality  is  evinced  by  the  avowals  we  have 
transerihed,  which  shew  that  all  moral  distinctions  arc  lost  sight 
of  in  comparison  with  a  superficial  physical  difference.  Virtue  is 
not  to  be  discriminated  from  vice,  knowledge  from  ignorance, 
jirohity  from  dishonesty,  piety  from  infidelity,  if  veiled  beneath  a 
coloured  skin.  The  lowest  profligate,  the  meanest  villain,  if  a 
white,  shall  be  admitted  to  contact  and  fellowship,  rather  than 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  or  Lott  Carey,  or  any  coloured  minister 
of  C'hrist.  The  Brazilian  Catholic  does  not  scruple  to  receive 
the  sacred  wafer  at  the  hands  of  a  black  priest:  the  American 
Protestant  will  not  enter  the  same  church  as  his  black  fellow 
citizen!  And  what  is  this  insurmountable  physical  barrier? 
Prcjiulicc  is  not  to  be  reasoned  with,  but  let  us  Ik?  allowed  to 
examine  the  matter  physiologically.  National  antipathies  arc 
generally  founded  upon,  or  fostered  by,  a  difference  of  creed,  of 
hmguage,  of  habits,  or  an  hereditary  feud  l)etwcen  an  intrusive 
ami  an  aboriginal  race.  In  respect  to  the  whites  and  coloured 
|)ooplc  of  the  United  States,  the  creed,  the  language,  the  habits 
are  the  same ;  and  both  are  alike  exotic  races  who  have  become 
naturalized  to  tliQ  soil  together.  The  one  iK'longs  as  much  to 
Kuro])e,  as  the  other  to  Africa ;  and  the  indigenous  tribes  may 
rej^ard  both  alike  as  intruders.  Both  races  arc  American  by 
birth,  English  in  language,  Christian  in  creed,  citizens  of  the 
same  ])olitical  family.  What  prevents  their  amalgamation  ?  A 
ilitference  of  race?  No,  for  the  races  have  blended;  the  proud 
white  blood  has  mingled  itself  with  the  African,  in  America  as  in 
the  West  Indies  and  every  where  else,  till  new  terms  have  been 
rendered  necessary  to  describe  the  shades  that  distinguish  the 
gradations  by  which  the  mulatto  fades  into  the  quadroon  or 
darkens  into  the  zambo.  Physical  antipathy  between  the  white 
and  black  races,  nature  disowns.  It  is  not  strong  enough,  in  tro¬ 
pical  climes,  to  become  the  faintest  check  upon  immorality.  To 
an  American  critic,  nothing  seems  so  unnatural,  so  monstrous  as 
the  love  of  Desdemona  for  the  Moor,  which  Shakspearc  has  shewn 
his  matchless  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  depicting  so  well, 
llrabantio  talks  just  like  a  lordly  American,  incredulous  that  a 
maid 

- ‘  80  tender,  fair,  and  happy, 

So  opposite  to  niarriage,  that  she  shunifd 
The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation. 

Would  ever,  to  incur  a  general  mock. 

Run  from  her  guardage  to  the  sooty  bosom 
Of  such  a  thing.* 

The  noble  Venetian  is,  however,  much  more  easily  pacified  than 
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HI)  AmiTicaii  would  bo,  on  finding  that  no  witobcraft  bad  bcfn 
on)|>luyod,  and  on  liearing  Dosdemuna's  simple  confession, — 

*  1  saw  Othello’s  visage  in  his  mind.’ 

Our  readers  will  excuse  ibis  little  digression.  It  is  not  every 
ImkIv,  we  admit,  that  would  readily  fall  in  love  with  a  Moor; 
yet,  in  Spain,  in  Sicily,  in  Syria,  .Moor  and  (’hristian,  the  fair¬ 
skinned  Kim>|)ean  and  the  swarthy  African,  have  freely  mingled. 
Will  it  Ik*  said,  that  the  Moor,  although  an  African,  is  not  a 
black,  or  not  of  the  negro  race  ?  Even  admitting  this,  the  facts 
referreil  to  prove  that  l)lack  is  no  distinctive  mark  of  a  particular 
or  distinct  race,  and  that  nature  has  placed  no  barrier  of  anti¬ 
pathy  In  tween  the  black  and  wliite  races.  Hut  let  it  l>e  remein- 
Ivred,  the  coloured  Americans  arc  not  all  blacks*;  nor  is  it  their 
lK*ing  black,  that  excludes  them,  as  a  degraded  caste,  from  the 
privileges  of  citizenship.  ’I'he  least  drop  of  African  hhuMl,  if 
detccleil  .in  the  complexion,  although  not  darker  than  that  of  an 
.Viulaliisiaii  beauty,  is  fatal  to  their  rights.  No  proportion  of 
while  hloml  can  enimhle  them.  ’I'his  anti-st>cial  antipathy, 
therefore,  is  not  founded  «>n  mere  dilference  of  colour,  or  of  race; 
for,  if  si>,  it  wtmhl  diminish  in  strength  as  the  ])hysical  cause  Ik*- 
caiiie  modified.  What  then  is  its  real  source.^  It  is  the  pride 
«>f  cai*tc,  ’rhe  ass4>ciation  of  slavery  with  the  darker  complexion, 
is  so  strong,  that  the  .\merican  /lo/o/g'o,  in  whom,  a.s  lUirkc  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  ‘  the  haughtiness  of  domination  combines  with  the 
‘  s}»irit  of  fn‘edom  \  cannot  disctmnect  them.  Freedom  is  to  the 
Americans,  as  that  great  orator  remarked,  ‘  not  only  an  enjoy- 
‘  incnt,  hut  a  rank  and  a  ])rivilege';  and  the  white  aristocrat  is 
conHcipiently  at  mice  ‘  proud  and  jealous  of  his  freedom  *. 

Hut  in  whatever  way  we  may  account  for  the  strength  of  the 
prejudice,  are  the  claims  of  justice  and  humanity  annulled  hy  its 
existence  ?  Is  the  haughtiness  of  caste  to  be  allowed  for  ever  to 
MisjHiul  or  to  trample  upon  the  laws  of  morality.^  (’hristianity 
has  Km  sullicicntly  |>owerful  to  break  down  the  middle  wall  that 
partitioned  oil’  the  Jew  fnnn  the  (ientile, — to  loosen  the  yoke  of 
caste  from  the  neck  of  the  Indian  Soodra,  and  reduce  the  unsinial 
pride  of  the  Hrulimin,  —  to  make  savage  nations  forget  their  an¬ 
cient  feuds  and  mutual  antipathies ;  and  shall  it  K*  said  that  it 


•  Mr.  (  iurri.Min  s;iys:  ‘  In  truth,  it  is  often  so  dilhcult,  in  the  Slave 
Slates,  to  distinguish  In'tween  the  fruits  of  luixetl  intercourse  and  the 
chihlnm  i»f  white  jnirents,  that  tvii nesses  are  suininuned  at  court  to  solve 
the  pnthlein  !  Talk  tif  the  harriers  t»f  Nature,  when  the  land  swarms 
with  living  rt'futations  ot  the  statement!  Happy,  indei'd,  would  it 
K  tor  many  a  female  slave,  if  such  a  barrier  could  exist.’  (p.  145.) 
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r«f}W  j^utniur  thin  pridr  of  cftntp  in  the  American?  It  muet 
and  will  give  w«y. 

The  wliolc  tnie  of  the  wronj^n  of  the  colonrod  race  ban  not, 
however,  yet  l>een  told.  We  rej^et  to  state,  that  tlie  ]m>jectcd 
expulsion  of  the  free  coloured  natives,  is  only  a  counterpart  of 
the  system  which  is  pursued  towards  both  that  class  and  the 
slaves,  whom  it  i.;  determined  to  retain  in  the  lowest  degradation, 
lest  their  knowledge  slnuild  iK'come  power,  and  that  power  prove 
fatal  to  irresponsible  tyranny.  What  will  our  readers  think  of 
the  follow  ing  disclosures  ? 

*  The  It'gishitivc  ennctineiit  of  Ohio,  which  not  long  aitice  drove 
many  of  the  colonrtHl  inhahitiuits  <»f  that  State  into  Up|M‘r  Canada, 
was  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  anathemas  of  the  (Johaiixation  Socu^y* 
A  hill  lias  Imhmi  re|N»rted  in  the  same  legishiiuro,  for  preventing  free 
people  of  c« dour  from  participating  in  the  Is'iicHt  of  the  c<immon  acliool 
t'uiul,  in  order  to  hasten  their  expulsion  fn»in  the  State  !  Other  States 
are  multi)dyiiig  similar  tlisahilitieH.  and  hanging  heavier  weights  upon 
their  tVtH*  coloured  population.  The  Iv<'giMlatiirc  of  l^misiana  has 
enacted,  that  whosm'ver  shall  make  use  of  hinguag<',  in  anv  public  dia« 
course,  from  the  har,  the  IhmicIi,  the  pulpit,  the  stage,  <»r,  in  any  other 
place  whatHiawt'r,  shall  make  use  <»f  language,  in  any  private  diKooursos, 
t»r  shall  make,  use  of  signs  or  actions  having  a  temleiicy  t(»  pnaiuce  dii- 
conUmt  among  the  coloured  populati(»ii,  shall  sulfer  iinpriiMinment  at 
hard  labour,  nut  leas  than  tlirec  years,  nor  rnttre  than  twentv*onc 
years,  or  dkatii,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court !  !  It  has  also  |irohibited 
the  instruction  of  the  blacks  in  Saliliath  Schools— oOt)  dollars  jienalty 
for  the  first  otfence— ukatii  for  the  second ! !  Tlie  Legiaiaturt*  of 
X'irgiiiia  1ms  passed  a  bill  which  subjects  all  free  negroes  who  shall  be 
convicted  of  remaining  in  the  coniinonwi^lth  cuntrury  to  law,  to  the 
liability  of  heintr  sold  by  /Ac  sheriff'.  All  meetings  of  free  negroes,  at 
any  sclusd-house  or  ineeting>house,  for  teuchiug  them  reading  or 
writing,  are  declared  an  unlawful  assembly  ;  and  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  any  justice  of  the  |>cace  to  issue  his'  warrant  to  enter  the  house 
where  such  unlawful  assemhluge  is  held,  for  the  pur|KNie  of  appre¬ 
hending  or  diM{>ersingsuch  free  negroes.  A  Hue  is  to  be  imposed  ou  every 
w'hit4»  person  who  instructs  at  such  meeting.  .Vll  euiunci{iated  slaves,  who 
shall  remain  more  than  twelve  mouths,  cmitrary  t«»  law,  shall  revert  to 
the  executors  as  assets.  Laws  have  been  pusseil  in  Georgia  and  North 
t^aroliua,  imposing  a  heavy  tax  or  imprisuumeut  mi  every  free  |>erMOii 
of  colour  who  shall  come  into  their  |M)rts  in  the  capacity  of  stewards, 
c(M)ks,  or  seamen  of  any  vessels  btdongiiig  to  the  noii-slave-huldiiig 
States.  The  Legislature  of  Tonnesiav  lias  p;issed  an  act  tbrhiddiug 
free  blacks  from  coming  into  the  State  to  reiiiaiu  more  than  twenty 
days.  The  penalty  is  a  Hue  of  from  ten  to  Hfty  dollars,  and  couHne- 
nient  in  the  {leiiiteiitiury  from  one  to  two  years.  Double  the  highest 
penalty  is  to  be  iiitlict4Mi  after  the  Hrst  oti'ence.  The  act  also  prohibits 
manumission,  without  an  iimnudiate  removal  froui  the  State.  The 
last  Legislature  of  Maryland  |uissed  a  bill,  by  which  no  free  ui'gro  or 
mulatto  is  allowed  to  emigrate  to,  or  settle  in  the  State,  under  the 
penalty  of  Hfty  dollars  for  every  week's  residence  therein  ;  and  if  he 
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reiam  w  neicWct  to  pay  such  tine,  he  nhall  l)c  committed  to  jail  and 
sold  by  the  aheritt'  at  public  sale ;  and  no  person  shall  employ  or  har- 
Ikiuf  him,  under  the  |)enaity  of  twtuity  dollars  for  every  day  he  shall 
be  au  employ e«i,  hired,  or  harlamred  !  It  is  not  lawfiil  for  any  free 
bldcka  to  attend  any  meelifiirs  for  religious  purposes,  unless  conducted 
bv  a  H'hiie  licensed  or  ordaiiuHl  preacher,  or  some  respectable  while 
f>erM»u  duly  authurixed  !  All  fnM*  coloured  persons  residing;  in  the 
Slate,  are  com[)eiied  to  register  their  names,  ajrea,  ^tc.  iS:c.  ;  and  if 
any  ne^cro  or  mulatto  shall  remove  from  the  State,  and  remain  without 
the  limits  ihertHd  for  a  s|wice  loncji'r  than  thirty  consecntive  days,  un¬ 
less  before  le^iviti^  the  State  he  de|H>Hits  wdth  the  clerk  of  the  county  in 
which  he  resides,  a  tvriiien  statrmnit  if  his  ohjrct  in  limn^  so,  and  hit 
iuleution  of  returninix  :Mrain,  or  unless  he  shall  have  l)een  detained  by 
sickuess  or  coercion,  of'  which  he  shall  hrintr  a  certificate^  he  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  resident  t)f  another  State,  and  In*  subject,  if  he  return, 

the  penalties  im)N»sed  by  the  fon*tff»inc  provisions  upon  free  nein'oet 
and  muUlloes  of  another  State,  nii^ratini;  to  Maryland  !  It  is  not 
lawful  fur  any  {>erson  or  |K*rsons  to  purchase  of  any  free  ne^ro  or  mu¬ 
latto  any  articles,  unless  he  prisluce  a  ctTtiticate  from  a  justice  of  the 
|K‘acc,  or  three  resin'etable  |>ersoiis  residiin;  in  his  neitrhlmiirhood,  that 
he  or  they  have  reaaoii  to  iMilieve,  and  do  lielieve,  that  such  free  negro 
or  mulatto  came  honestly  and  Isma  tide  into  i^ossession  of  any  such  ar¬ 
ticles  so  utfered  for  sale!  A  bill  has  been  reported  to  the  IjegisU* 
ture  of  IVnnsylvania,  which  enacts,  that  from  and  after  n  specitied 
time,  no  negro  or  mulatto  shall  be  ()ermittcd  to  emigrate  into  and 
settle  in  that  State,  without  entering  into  Umd  in  the  penal  sum  of 
fict  hundred  dollar s^  conditioniHi  for  his  good  behaviour.  If  he  neglect 
or  refuse  to  comply  with  this  riM{uisition,  such  punishment  shall  be  in- 
Hided  ii|K>n  him  as  is  now  directed  in  the  ease  of  vagrants.  Free 
coloured  residents  arc  nut  to  be  allowed  to  migrate  from  one  township 
or  ctuinty  to  another,  without  producing  a  certificate  from  the  clerk  of 
tlie  i'lHirt  of  Quarter  Sessions,  or  a  J  ustice  of  the  Peace,  or  an  Aider- 
man  !  The  passage  of  a  similar  law  has  beeu  urged  even  upon  the 
l««‘gislature  of  Massachusetts  by  a  writer  in  the  Salem  Gaxette ! 

*  Ail  these  proscriptive  measures,  and  others  less  conspicuous  but 
equally  oppressive, —  which  are  not  only  tlagruut  viulatious  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  I’liited  Slates,  but  in  the  highest  degree  disgracefiii 
and  inhuinun,  are  resorti*d  to,  (to  Inirrow’  the  language  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  in  his  hittcenlh  Annual  Rejiort,)  “for  the  mure  complete  se¬ 
ldom  pi  isli  men  t  of  the  great  objects  of  the  American  Colonization  So¬ 
ciety" ‘I  I  pp.  IfkJ  — lOR. 

•  •••••• 

*  III  the  Apjamdix  to  the  Seventh  Annual  llc()ort,  p.  94,  the 
{KMUtion  is  assumetl,  that  “  it  is  a  well  estabilslied  |M>iut,  that  the 
public  salety  iorbids  either  the  emanci(>atiou  or  general  Inslruciitm 
of  the  slaves."  The  recent  enactment  of  laws  in  some  of  the 
slave  States,  prohibiting  the  instruction  of  free  coloured  |>ersons  ai 
well  as  slaves,  has  received  something  more  than  a  tacit  approval 
from  the  organ  of  the  vSiciety.  A  prominent  advocate  of  the  Societfi 
(IJ.  1\  l>isosway,  Ksq.,)  in  an  oration  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1831, 
alluding  to  these  l.‘tw  s,  says : — “  The  public  safety  of  our  brethren  at 
the  South  n'quin‘s  them  fthe  slaves  J  to  be  kept  ignorant  and  unin- 
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C Ini  ms  o  f  the  Htarks. 

'Hif  Kdltor  of  the  Southern  Hetipotid  Telrgmph,  who  is  h 
clenrrnifin  onH  i\  worm  fnend  of  the  rolonirntion  scheme,  remorklng 
upon  the  instrnction  «»f  the  coloured  ]»opulntion  of  Virpinin,  says  : 

<  "  Teaching  a  servant  to  rend,  is  not  tenching  him  the  religion  of 
('hrist.  The  gmit  innjority  of  the  white  |>eople  of  our  ctuintry  are 
taught  to  read  ;  hut  prohnhly  not  one  in  five,  of  those  who  have  the 
Bible,  iso  Chrixiion^  in  the  legitimnte  sense  of  the  term.  If  black 
l>«*ople  are  as  depravetl  and  ns  averse  to  true  religion  ns  the  white 
people  are — and  yw  know  of  no  difference  Iwtween  them  in  this  re¬ 
sist — teaching  them  to  nod  the  Mihle  ivil!  make  ('hristians  f»f  vrrtf 
few  of  them.  [What  a  pleri !]  .  .  If  Christian  masters  were  to  tench 
their  servants  to  read,  we  apprehend  that  they  would  not  feel  the  obli¬ 
gation  as  they  <»ught  to  f«*el  it,  of  giving  them  oral  instruction,  and 
often  impressing  divine  truth  on  their  minds.  [!!]  .  .  If  the  free 
iNJoured  iH*ople  wen'  g«*nenillv  taught  to  read,  it  might  he  art  inttnee- 
ment  to  inem  to  rrmnirt  itt  thitr  awrrtrtf,  Wk  woitlii  ofprr  tiikm 
NO  smi  iNoncKMHNT.  [!!]..  A  knowledge  of  letters  and  of  all 
the  arts  and  scienn's,  oinnot  nainteract  the  influences  under  which 
the  chanicter  of  the  negro  rrrrtxt  lie  f(i»rme<l  in  this  country.  .  .  It  ap- 
}>enrs  to  us  that  a  gn*ater  lienefit  may  lie  conferred  on  the  tWe  coloured 
IMSiple,  bv  planting  g(»od  scimols  for  them  in  Africa,  and  encouraging 
them  to  remove  then',  than  by  giving  them  the  knowledge  of  letters 
to  make  them  ('onteiitt'd  in  their  present  condition."* — [Telegraph  of 
Feb.  IB,  UCII.] 

*  .lesuitism  was  never  more  subtle.  Papal  domination  never  more 
exclusive.  The  gas|M*l  of  peace  and  mercy  preached  by  him  who  holds 
that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  ilevotion  !  who  would  sequestrate  the 
Bible  from  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-men  !  who  contends  that  knowledge 
is  the  enemy  of  religion  !  who  denies  the  ethcacy  of  education  in  ele¬ 
vating  a  (h'grnded  population  !  who  would  make  men  hniti's  iti  order 
to  make  them  lH*tter  Christians!  who  desires  to  make  the  clergy  in¬ 
fallible  guides  to  lu'aven  !  Now  what  folly  and  impiety  is  all  thi.s  ! 
Besides,  is  it  not  nmckery  to  pn*ach  rejwntunce  and  faith  in  the  l^ord 
.b*sus  ('lirist,  to  the  benighted  blacks,  and  at  the  same  time  deny  them 
the  right  and  ability  to  “  search  the  Scriptures’*  for  themselves? 

*  'I'he  pro|>osition  which  was  made  last  year,  to  erect  a  collt*ge  fur 
the  educatiuii  of  coloured  youth  in  New  Haven,  it  is  well  known, 
created  an  extmonliuury  and  numt  disgraceful  tiuuult  in  that  place, 

the  hot-l>ed  of  African  coloiii/aitiou,)  and  was  geuerully  scouted  by  the 
friends  of  the  Society  in  other  places.  The  American  Spectator  at 
H  ashingtoii,  (next  to  the  African  ll4‘j>ository,  the  muuth-piccc  of  the 
Society,)  used  the  following  language,  in  relation  to  the  violent 
proceedings  of  the  citizens  of  New  Haven.  “  We  not  only  approve 
the  nmrse  which  they  have  [Hirsued,  hut  we  admire  the  moral  courage 
which  indiiccnl  them /or  the  love  of  right,  (!)  to  incur  the  censure  of 
InRh  st'ctions  of  the  cuHiUtry.** 

‘  As  a  further  illuhtrutiou  of  the  complacency  with  which  colon izatimi- 
rf»snwd  the  laws  prohibiting  the  instruction  of  the  blacks,  I  extract 
the  ffdlowing  jmrugraph  from  the  “  Proi'cedings  of  the  New- York 
^>t8te  C’olouizHtioii  Society,  on  its  second  anniversary  :  ** 

‘  "  It  is  the  business  or  the  free — their  uafeiy  retfuires  ii— to  keep 
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ihtf  iiUv6»  ill  i|iii4>r«nw.  'I’hifir  i‘cliicati<m  in  utterlr  pnihibiteil.  Rdn- 
i-aUJ  theui,  lUid  they  hrf»ik  their  Mton.  Suppose  tlie  sUiven  of  the 
!H>uth  to  have  the  kiiowletipe  of  freemen,  they  would  U'  free,  or  lie  ex- 
leriuiiiuUtl  bv  the  whiten.  This  renders  it  necessary  to  prevent  their 
iiutruclioii-— to  keep  them  from  Sunday  Schtsds,  and  other  immns  of 
^liining  kuowletljte.  Hut  a  few  days  a;ro,  h  proposition  was  niiMie  in 
the  legislature  of  (leortiia,  to  allow  them  so  much  instruction  as  to 
enable  them  to  read  the  Hible  ;  which  was  pnimptly  rejectwl  by  a 
large  majority.  I  do  nt»t  mention  this  for  the  pur])ose  of  rnnfifmning 
the  t>oIictf  of  the  slave-holding  States,  but  to  lament  its  necesnty,** 

*  KHhk  H.  I’aldwell,  one  of  the  foumlers,  and  the  first  secretary  of 
tlio  Hurenl  S»cietv,  in  a  HjKHH:h  delivered  at  its  formation,  advanced 
the  following  iiMHistrous  simtiments: 

*  “ 'I'he  more  you  improve  the  condition  of  thi'se  |>eople,  the  more 
vou  ctdtivute  their  minds,  the  more  muernhie  you  moke  them  in  their 
prcMUit  state.  You  give  them  a  higher  n*lish  for  those  privileges 
f^hich  thty  can  «ei»«  r  ullain,  and  turn  what  you  intend  for  a  blessing 
into  <1  curse.  No,  if  tliev  must  remain  in  their  present  situation, 
ktrp  them  in  the  iaieest  state  of  ignorance  anti  deg  rad  a  firm.  The 
lu  arer  you  bring  them  to  the  condition  of  hruteSy  the  l)etter  chance  do 
\ou  give  them  of  |M»s>e}vsing  their  apathy.” 

*  then,  the  American  ('oloniaatioii  Society  ad voi*atos,  and  to  a 
great  extent  |H*rpet nates,  the  ignorance  and  degnidation  of  the  coIoutihI 
jHipuIatiun  of  the  ruited  States  ! ’  pp.  14H,  1-11). 

*  'rile  reason  why  the  slaves  are  so  ignorant,  is,  because  they 
‘  arc  held  in  Innulagc  ;  and  the  reason  why  they  are  held  in 
‘  Innulage,  is,  In'cause  they  are  so  ignorant,  'rhey  ought  not  to 
*  W  freed  until  they  am  educated  ;  and  they  ought  not  to  lie 
‘  educated,  In'causc,  on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  they  would 
‘burst  their  I’eiuis.'  Such,  Mr.  ilarrison  says,  is  the  logic  of 
the  American  a|H»higi!»is  for  slavery,  as  we  know  it  to  be  that  of 
the  Jamaica  planters;  and  within  this  vicious  circle,  all  their 
luiseralile  shit\s  and  ev:usions  move  n)iuui.  \Ve  have  the  licit 
authority,  then,  for  the  conclusion,  that  slavery  and  education  are 
ino>m]>atihle  ;  that  the  ]>lan  id*  educating  slaves  for  freedom  is 
altogetluT  chimcricMl  and  iinpraclicahle.  What!  educate  a  man's 
projH'riy  for  Ivcoming  alienaieil  from  him  ?  Will  those  who  view 
emancipation  in  tliis  liglu,  ever  Ik*  induced  to  take,  in  good  faith, 
the  Steps  prcjmratcry  to  tlie  issue  they  dc])reeale  ?  Such  au  ex- 
jK'ctation  would  betray  an  utter  ignorance  of  Imman  nature,  and 
an  extreme  of  credulity  |K*rfecily  ridiculous.  Let  us  then  hear  no 
more  ot  educating  slaves  with  the  consent  of  their  masters*. 

I  here  may  Ih*  a  lew  Inmourahle  exceptions;  but  tiie  slave-holder* 
id  .lainaica,  anti  tlior.c  oi  the  Lniieil  ^^tales,  are  generally  quite  in 

•  \Yc  trauscrilK*  the  tullowiijg  fnun  the  (iIuIh*  of  Jaii.  iJd.  i)n  the 
l^lih  ot  1K*c.  hist,  in  the  House  of  Hepreaentalives  of  Smlh  Carolina, 
•  .4  hill  prohibiting  the  teaching  tif  slaves  to  read,  whs  called  up,  read 
4  tliird  time,  |»asM‘d,  aud  sent  to  the  seniito  for  concurrence.* 
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.ifcordfince  upon  thi*  point,  'rhfy  imy,  that  their  bIiivw  bHuU 
fmt  be  in?*tnicte<i,  for  then  they  would  know  themBplveB  to  he 
men.  As  to  those  who  profess  their  willingness  to  consent  to  the 
abolition  of  slaven',  as  smm  as  the  slaves  are  prepared  for  it,  let 
it  he  recollected,  that  the  apologists  for  the  slave-traile  consented 
that  the  trade  should  lie  alMdishtMl,  nn  Miiofi  nn  thr  <v»/owi>ir  on  the 
coant  nf  Citthtpft  shnvtd  hare  herame  nrltixett, 

•  Wo  to  the  p<dicy,’  exclaims  the  philanthropic  llishop  Gre- 
goire,  the  culightenetl  Ami  r/ra  Nmn*^  *  that  would  found  the 
‘  prosperity  of  a  nation  on  tlie  misery  of  others  !  And  wo  to  the 
‘  man  whose  fortune  is  cementetl  by  the  tears  of  his  fellow  men  ? 

‘  It  is  according  to  the  estahlishetl  order  of  things  under  the  con- 
‘  trol  of  Divine  Providence,  that  whatever  is  iniquitous  should  he 
‘  at  the  sanie  time  imixditic,  and  that  fearful  calamities  should  he 
‘  the  chastisement  of  crime.  I'he  individual  culprit  suffers  not 
‘  always  here  h(*low,  the  punishment  due  to  his  offence  ;  because, 

‘  to  use  tlie  w’orcis  of  St.  Augustine,  God  has  eternity  to  punish 

*  in.  It  is  tint  so  with  nations:  in  their  collective  CM|Micity,  they 
‘  do  not  Indong  to  the  future  state  of  existence.  In  this  worm, 

‘  therefore,  according  to  the  same  Father,  they  aro  either  recom- 

*  pmsed,  or  punishe<l,  as  so  many  nations  have  been,  for  national 
‘  crimes,  hy  national  calamities.'  * 

In  the  iM»liticHl  and  moral  effects  of  slavery,  and  its  contingent 
dangers,  the  crime  carries  with  it  in  some  degree  its  own  punisli- 
inent ;  and  nothing  can  more  strikingly  illustrate  this,  than  the 
present  as|K»ct  of  things  in  the  United  States.  There,  we  have 
all  classes  affecting  to  deplore  its  existence  in  the  heart  of  society 
as  a  calamity,  yet,  refusing  to  repent  of  or  to  abjure  the  sin. 
There,  hy  a  monstrous  inversion  of  sentiment,  we  find  it  seriously 
maintained,  that  it  is  the  slave-holders,  not  the  slaves,  who  are  to 
lie  commiserated,  as  Ix'ing,  by  an  unhappy  necessity,  involved  in 
the  system.  The  whites,  not  the  blacks,  who  are  ‘  a  nuisance', 
are  to  be  pitied.  There  is  a  sense,  perhaps,  in  which  this  may  he 
|jartially  tnie.  The  injurer  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  injured, 
the  criminal  than  the  sufferer ;  and  that  perversion  of  moral  feel¬ 
ing  which  seems  to  liave  spread,  like  a  contagion,  from  tl>e  south 
to  the  north,  through  all  the  classes  of  American  society,  has 
something  in  it  more  frightful  than  the  ]>hy8ical  degradation  of 
the  blacks  themselves.  The  plague-spot,  slaver)',  has  infected 
every  thing  within  rc*ach  of  contact.  Its  effects  are  seen  in  the 
morbid  pride,  the  tremulous  apprehension,  the  short-sighted  efforts 
of  the  whites.  Slavery,  in  America,  has  rendered  the  constitution 
a  lie,  changed  nature  into  an  enemy,  made  the  increase  of  po¬ 
pulation  a  tremendous  evil,  and  (K'easioued  the  increase  of  know, 
hxige  and  virtue  in  the  proscribed  caste,  to  lx  dreaded  as  a  still 
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j^rcAUT  evil,  llatri^il  anil  tear,  mingled  with  a  portion  of  national 
t»hame,  form  the  scourge  with  which  slavery  is  at  this  time  lashing 
the  AinericanM.  Hut  this  is  not  all.  The  existence  of  profitable 
slavery  in  the  southern  states,  of  unprofitable  slavery  in  the  middle 
states,  ami  of  a  caste,  the  olfspring  of  alwlished  slavery,  in  the  north¬ 
ern  and  middle  states, — is  the  ])rincipal  origin  of  the  widening 
breach  iK'tv^een  the  dillerent  sections  of  the  Tnion.  It  is  this 
circumstance  nhich  renders  their  several  interests  all  hut  incom¬ 
patible.  'The  scetls  of  disconl  which  are  now  ri]>ening  into  open 
coidlict,  have  Incn  sown  by  Slavery.  We  consequently  find  the 
Slave-states  the  most  tenacious  of  their  sovereignty,  while  almost 
all  the  great  slave-holders  are  anti-federalists.  Nine  states  out  of 
the  twenty-four  have  now  no  slaves;  and  four  more,  in  the  middle 
and  western  sections,  comparatively  few’.  Hut  in  the  remaining 
eleven,  the  slaves,  who  nuinbereil  in  171)0  less  than  700,001) 
throughout  the  I’nion,  now  amount  to  2,010,000,  having  nearly 
trebled  in  forty-two  years;  and  of  these,  about  a  million  are  con¬ 
centrated  in  Virginia,  the  C'arolinas,  and  (ieorgia,  l)etween  the 
Potomac  and  the  Alatamaha.  With  the  growth  of  the  slave  po¬ 
pulation,  has  grown  the  anti-federal  feeling,  in  which,  Washing¬ 
ton  foresaw  the  probable  cause  of  the  disruption  of  the  Federacy, 
and  the  downfal  of  the  fair  fabric  he  had  so  greatly  contribute 
to  consolidate,  'i'hus  is  the  curse  of  Slavery  ])reying  on  the  vitals 
of  the  constitution.  Hut  will  it  entail  no  other  national  punish¬ 
ment  upon  those  who  |)crsist  in  '  founding  their  prosperity  on  the 
‘  misery  and  degradation  of  others'?  “  Shall  I  not  visit  for  these 
things?  saith  the  Lord." 

b'rom  America,  we  turn  to  Kngland  with  feelings  of  mingled 
hojK‘  and  intcjise  anxiety.  U|H)n  the  Fhiglish  soil,  the  slave  is 
free.  'The  Hritish  Legislature  is  the  arena,  in  which  the  monster 
Slavery  must  Ik*  dragged  fi>rth  to  receive  its  death-blow.  The 
attention  of  lH)th  hemispheres  is  lixeil  u|>on  the  approachiug  con¬ 
test.  It  is  not  .lamaica  slavery  only,  but  Carolina  slavery,  Cuba 
slavery*,  Hra/ilian  slavery,  that  it  de}>ends  upon  the  decision  of 
(Ircat  Hritain  to  extiiigui.sh.  Five  millions  and  a  half  of  slaves 
are  awaiting  the  verdict  that  shall  lind  and  proclaim  them — men. 
Kvidence  enougli  in  all  conscience  has  been  heard  on  both  sides. 
We  have  now  on  our  table  the  three  immense  folio  volumes,  con¬ 
taining  the  lUqH)rts  of  the  Lords'  Committee  and  the  House  of 
Comnums'  i'ommittee,  with  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  res|)ec- 
t4>elv  laid  Wfore  them,  which,  by  those  who  have  access  to  them, 
and  leisure  for  the  ]KTusal,  will  Ik.'  found  an  invaluable  mass  of 
information,  and  altogether  decisive  of  the  question.  Of  the 
cvidciu'e  annexed  to  the  ('ommons'  He|>ort,  the  present  Num- 
iH'r  ot  the  Anti-Slavery  He|H>rler  contains  a  very  able  analysis, 
with  some  pithy  notes  by  the  Falitor  (we  believe,  Mr.  Z.  Ma¬ 
caulay).  Ill  this  condensed  form,  every  one  may  easily  make 
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himRolf  master  of  the  facts  cstabliRhed  by  the  evidence,  which 
amply  sustain  the  followinj^  two  pro|K>Ritions.  1.  That  the  Slaves, 
if  emancipated,  will  adeipiately  maintain  themselves  by  their  own 
lalsuir.  2.  'Pbat  tlie  danjjer  of  withholding  freedom  from  the 
slaves,  is  greater  than  that  of  granting  it.  ITjnm  the  present  oc¬ 
casion,  we  cannot  attempt  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  evidence, 
either  in  the  shape  <if  abstract  or  of  extracts ;  and  indeed,  wc 
earnestly  lio|>e  that  tlie  majority  of  our  readers  will  lose  no  time 
in  procuring  and  attentively  iKrusing  the  whole  of  this  interesting 
(locumcnt. 

It  may  not,  however,  he  so  obvious  at  first  sight,  as  it  is  true 
in  fact,  that  upon  these  two  pro|K>sitions  hinges  the  whole  (|ues- 
tion  as  regards  the  ex]>edicncy  of  early  emancipation.  ‘  The  im- 

*  |M)rtant  cpiestion  of  what  is  due  to  the  fair  and  ecpiitahle  con- 
‘  sideration  of  the  interests  of  private  pro|)crty,  as  connected  with 
‘  emancipation,'  was  not  investigated  by  the  (Commons'  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  and  it  may  he  thought  by  some  of  our  readers,  that  this 
enters,  even  ns  a  preliminary  inquiry,  into  the  general  question  of 
ex|X'dieney.  U|Mm  this  |H)int,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
transcribing  the  following  remarks,  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Patriot  newspaper. 

‘  'Phis  consideration  (the  interests  of  private  property)  ought 
^  not  to  l>e  ullowetl  for  one  moment  to  embarrass  the  settlement  of 

*  the  question,  for  three  obvious  reasons :  First,  the  negro,  at 
‘  least,  owcH  nothiaff  to  the  planter^  and  the  victims  of  our  na- 
‘  tional  guilt  ought  not  to  continue  to  suder,  while  we  arc 

*  haggling  alaiut  the  iMiunds,  shillings,  and  pence.''  Secondly, 

‘  when  it  is  finally  determined  that  slavery  shall  cease,  it  will  he 
^  quite  time  enough  to  go  into  the  consideration  of  those  special 

*  cases  of  hardship  which  may  possibly  require  an  equitable  re- 
'  medy.  The  claim  to  compensation  is  at  present  urged  only  as 
‘  an  argument  ad  terroremy  as  it  was  during  the  agitation  of  the 
^  slave-trade  question ;  the  justice  and  the  impracticability  of 
‘  com|)ensation  being  insisted  upon  in  the  same  breath.  But  for 

*  what  is  the  slave-holder  to  he  compensated?  For  the  loss  of 

*  his  power  over  the  person  of  the  negro,  or  for  the  loss  of  his 
‘  command  over  the  labour  of  the  negro  ?  If  for  the  former,  he 
‘  may  just  as  reasonably  claim  com|)ensation  for  every  abridgement 
‘  of  his  arbitrary  power  by  humane  enactments.  If  for  the  Utter, 

*  he  has  to  prove  that  his  command  over  that  labour  will  be  taken 
‘  away,  or  even  diminished,  by  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Thirdly, 
^  let  it  he  hut  aclinitted,  what  the  evidence  condensed  in  this 
‘  pmphlet  triumphantly  establishes,  that  the  slaves  will,  if  eman- 
'  cipated,  maintain  themselves  by  their  labour,  and  that  no  danger 

*  would  result  from  granting  them  freedom ;  it  follows  that  the 

*  abolition  of  slavery  would  be  in  two  respex'ts  a  boon  to  the 
'  planter:  first,  by  cheapening  Ubour;  (free  Ubour  bebg  always 
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‘  i  heiipeiit ;)  ami  nei'omilv,  bv  oxtin^ishinp  therImfDt  of 
‘  which  is  alwHV«  j^enemted  hv  «lavcTV,  and  with  it,  hoth*thr 

*  cuiMcioUtt  t'lH-linp  ol*  inswirity  and  the  cof*t  of  protertirm. 

‘  Shimlii  it  apiK^ar  that  the  interests  of  private  property,  the  vahie 

*  of  ail  lilt*  U'gitiiimte  pro|KTty,  are  enhaneed  hy  the  ehanj^  in 
‘  tile  couilitiuii  of  the  slave,  (which  it  is  onr  firm  Mief  that,  nl- 

*  tiuiateiy  at  leiut,  they  would  l>e,)  the  claim  for  equitable  and 

*  rtaMMiahie  coui|»eiiHaliun  would  l>e  hrou(?ht  within  very  narrow 
^  limiu. 

‘  West  Indiaus,  and  inanv  ^M'rsons  who  are  less  exensahle  for 
‘  the  iMcjoiiice,  have  m)  lonj^  iH*en  in  the  habit  of  considerinp  the 

*  negioe«»  a**  so  much  w/ocA-*,  that  they  consider  the  pro]>osBl  to 
'  raiac  iIk  in  to  tiie  social  level  of  men,  as  tantamount  to  robbing 
‘  them  of  so  many  head  of  cattle,  'riiey  forjret  this  triHin^  dit* 

‘  fereucc  laMween  the  human  henl  employed  upon  their  plantations 

*  and  liic  live  su*cL  of  a  tann  ;  the  ncyro  is  of  no  use,  e.rrept  fur 
‘  UU  UiUtuv.  lie  cannot  now,  in  the  Hritish  islands  at  least,  he 

*  l>rcd  for  a  forel^^n  market.  Me  yields  neither  milk,  Hesli,  wool, 

‘  horn,  nor  hides.  An  old  neuro  is  u  harden  to  the  proprietor. 

*  A  deatl  negro  is  worth  soinetiiini;  less  than  nothincir.  His 

*  muscles  and  sinew*  alone  are  valuable,  when  set  to  work  hv  the 
‘  cart-whip  and  oiii^r  apparatus.  Now,  as  the  property  in  the 
'  ))crsou  of  the  negro  is  valualde  simply  as  (riving  a  command 
‘  over  his  physical  ialiour,  if  that  emninand  can  lie  sc^cured  wiih- 
‘  out  the  jM'opriclorship,  whicli  is  in  itself  a  burden,  what  does  the 
‘  slavediolder  lose  by  giving  up  his  whole  stoc’k  r  What  more 
‘  than  a  geutlemau  who  should  give  up  his  carriage-horaes.  on 

*  condition  of  l)t*lng  furnished  with  the  use  of  horses  bv  the  jobber, 
on  cheajK'r  terms  than  lie  could  maiiiiaiii  his  own  in  the  livery- 
stable,  taking  into  account  the  chances  of  loss  bv  death,  the  ve- 

*  *erinary  surgeon's  and  farrier's  hills,  and  the  other  attendant 

*  1  VJH’nSCK  } 

(>r  let  us  suppose  that  the  gentleman's  horses  had  died,  or 
that  they  were  found  to  be  stolen  property,  to  wliich  lie  could 
‘  not  make  a  vafnl  or  legitimate  claim  ; — he  loses,  it  is  true,  the 
market  price  ot  the  horse*,  hut  he  saves  the  amount,  |)erhaps,  in 
the  first  or  .second  year  of  his  adopting  the  ehea|)er,  though  less 

*  dignifiwi  metluHl  of  hiring.  Ts  he  greatly  to  be  pitied? 

‘  liut  if  to  hold  men  in  8la>ery  he  a  crime, — call  it  a  national 
or  an  iiHltvitlual  crime, — the  only  preliminary  questioii  ought  to 
‘  Ik*,  ('au  it  lie  alKilishetl  without  injury  to  the  great  sutferers  by 
that  crime,  or  without  a  fUaproyortiouaie  punishment  tailing 
‘  iiiKiii  the  guilty  principals  in  that  crime?  Admitting  that  the 
‘  w  nole  nation  |>artici|>ates  in  the  guilt,  as  originally  an  aceesaary  \ 

‘  that  it  has,  in  former  tii]u*s,  sanetioneil  and  cucouragexi  slavery, 
‘  .uul  tlK*  slave-trade  too ;  that  the  feeling  of  its  moral  turpitude 
‘  is  a  feeling  of  inoilcrii  growth :  for  this  its  sin,  greatly  a  sin  of 
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*  iffTinrnnre,  this  nation  hni  hrrn  pnninhod  in  varioim  wnyn, — ha« 

‘  tn'pn  mnirtrd,  nnd  tnxrd,  «nd  injiirod  in  its  hrnt  intcrrstp;  hw 

*  hrrn  doprivot!  of  it^  Amrricnn  colonirs,  which,  in  retaining  thnt 

*  fatal  legacy  of  Nlavcry,  have  ching  to  a  enrse  that  ia  now  l>e^n- 
‘  ning  to  work  n]»on  the  vitala  of  the  State.  Hut  whnt  piiniah- 

*  ment  i**  not  dne  from  (tod  and  man  to  thoae  guiltier  ])nnrip*li 
‘  in  the  crime,  who — when  a  whole  nation  haa  at  length  wakened  to 

*  repentance,-  deaf  in  all  remonstrance,  after  forty  years’  warning 
‘  — persist  in  heaping  fresh  wronus  and  injuries  upon  the  victim! 

‘  of  their  oppressum,  stiginntiring  the  sentiments  of  common  hii- 
‘  manity  as  cant  and  ny])oerisy,  |>erscruting  the  ministers  of 

*  religion,  ami  defying  the  very  (^>vernment  that  ])roteets  them 
‘in  their  crimes?  We  invoke  no  Iniman  vengeance  upon  .la- 
‘  maica,  hut  we  know  who  has  said,  “  \  will  repay."  Our  anxiety 
‘  is,  that  h'ngland  shimld  not  continue  to  l>e  involved  in  the  guilt 
‘  of  tolerating  the  eotuinttaiu'e  of  the  wrong. 

‘  'I'lie  time  is  come  for  tlie  settlement  of  the  question.  If 
‘  slavery  is  not  now  almlishetl,  it  will  he  the  fault  of  (‘liristiant 
‘  in  this  eountry.  Nothing  can  mueli  longer  delay  tlie  abolition, 

‘  hut  the  supiueuess  or  mistakes  of  the  friends  to  emancipation. 

‘  We  entreat  onr  readers  to  lie  on  their  guard  against  <lelutiona. 

‘  Tlie  following  has  Is'en  announeod,  among  “  the  ]M)liticai  prin* 

*  ciples  of  the  (Conservatives,”  as  the  specitic  pretext  upon  which 
‘  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  now  to  be  resisted  by  the  pro-slavery 
‘  party  :  — 

‘  “  'To  pnnuote,  afh»r  a  just  and  ftiil  com])en8ation  shall  have 
‘  l)een  seeured  to  the  proprietor  of  each  slave,  the  abolition  of 
‘  slavery  throughout  the  British  dominions,  at  such  time,  in  eadi 
^  colony,  as  it  can  be  effected  with  advantage  to  the  slaves,  safety 

*  to  the  colonies,  and  security  to  the  shipping  and  coiiiiuercial 
‘  interests  of  the  empire  !!” 

*  Tlmt  is,  delay,  u})on  a  double  pretext,  ad  hi/iniitwi.  We 
‘  say.  Now.  Our  up)H>neiits  mean.  Never.’ 

We  do  not  say.  Now  or  never.  But,  if  ever,  now. 


Art.  \'’.  Biblical  Sote*  and  DUacriaiiofis,  chiefly  intended  iQ  oonflriu 
and  illuhtnite  the  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Christ ;  with  some  Re> 
inurks  on  tlie  prai'tical  iuqiortunce  ut  that  doctrine.  By  Joseph 
dtihn  (hirney.  8vo.  pp.  London, 

niBLlCAL  C'ritieisiii  has  hitherlo  received  but  few  coutribu* 
lions  frujii  the  Soiieiy  of  Friends.  As  a  religioiu  Unly,  they 
have  almost  universally  discovcfcd  an  aversion  to  theological  dia- 
<'tiations;  and  the  spirit  which  might  tend  to  excite  and  exUnd 
dienu  Ims  generally  hcen  checked  and  repressed  by  tltcir  Wadars. 
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The  contr<)vcn*ies  which  have  occasionally  sprung  up  within  the 
Society,  have  Ix^n  sulnluod,  rather  than  iletcrniined ;  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  authority  has  been  more  ]>owerful  than  that  of  know¬ 
ledge,  in  maintaining  the  forbearance  and  quietude  which  prevail 
in  their  community.  On  the  other  hand,  they  display  no  soli¬ 
citude  Xo  enlarge  their  denomination,  and  make  no  exertions  to 
diffuse  their  ^irinciples.  In  this  respect,  the  Friends  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  dav  greatly  differ  from  their  founders,  who  were  unsparing 
in  the  inanifestations  of  an  ever-restless  and  adventurous  zeal  for 
the  propagation  of  their  opinions?  4'he  religious  controversies  of 
the  times  have  publicly  engaged  hut  little  of  their  attention. 
'riuTC  have,  indeed,  In'en  writers  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
have  given  proofs  of  their  n])])lication  to  the  study  of  the  llihle ; 
hut  these  have  l>een  hut  few,  nor  have  they  heeii  distinguished 
for  anv  essential  services  rendered  either  to  the  exposition  or  to 
the  defence  of  evangelical  truth.  We  have  now  before  us  almost 
the  first  erudite  treatise  in  support  of  fundamental  Scriptural  doc¬ 
trines,  from  which  we  can  conclude  that  the  cultivation  of  llihlical 
criticism  is  not  wholly  neglected  hy  them.  Mr.  (iurney's  vo¬ 
lume,  for  sobriety,  explii  itness,  and  learning,  must  take  prece¬ 
dence  of  the  theological  productions  of  the  community  of  which 
he  is  an  ornament,  and  is  entitled  to  an  honourable  place  among 
the  numerous  works  of  its  own  class  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  ('hristian  scholars. 

'I'hc  contents  of  this  work  comprise  Notes  and  Dissertations, — 

1.  On  the  ('anonical  authority  of  the  Fqnstle  to  the  Hebrews. — 

2.  On  the  pre-existence  of  .lesus  (’hrist  before  John  the  Baptist. 
— On  (  hrist,  the  Uedeemer — the  Living  One — in  the  time  of 
Job. —  V.  On  the  existence  of  ('hrist  before  Abraham. — 5.  On 
the  existence  of  (’hrist  when  the  world  was  created. — ().  On  the 
Internal  pre-existence  of  (’hrist. — 7-  On  (’hrist  pre-existent  in  the 
form  of  (iihI,  and  on  an  equality  with  Him. — B.  On  the  (’haldee 
'rargums,  and  on  the  doctrine  of  their  authors  respecting  the 
Word  of  .fchovjih. — f).  On  the  Creation  of  all  things  by  the 
^Vord  or  Stm  of  (tod. — 10  (tod  made  the  world  by  his  Son.— 
11.  On  the  testimony  of  the  A|K)stle  Faul,  that  the  Fsalmist  ad- 
(Iresses  the  Son  of  (iml,  as  the  Creator  of  the  Universe. —  ^'‘2. 
'File  Son  the  Image  of  the  Invisible  God,  the  First-lmrn  of  the 
whole  creation,  and  the  (’reator  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  in 
earth. — l.’h  On  the  preaching  of  Christ  to  the  Antediluvians. — 
14.  On  the  Angel  who  l)ore  the  name  and  displayed  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  (iml. — 15.  On  the  Deitv  of  the  Word. — 1C).  On  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  in  chap.  vii.  viii.  and  ix.  I — (). — 17.  (’hrist 
the  Branch  is  Jehovah  our  Bighteousness. — 18.  On  the  Various 
Headings  of  1  'I'im.  iii.  1(5. — 11).  Additional  Observations  on  1 
'I'im.  iii.  1(5. — tX).  Jesus  ('hrist  our  Great  (iod  and  Saviour. — 
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21.  Christ  who,  in  his  human  nature,  descended  from  the  Jews, 
is  “over  all  God  blessed  for  ever." — Conclusion.  On  the  prac¬ 
tical  Importance  of  Faith  in  the  Deity  of  Christ. 

As  these  arc  topics  which  have  successively  engaged  the  at¬ 
tention  and  employed  the  lalmurs  of  the  most  eminent  theological 
ct»ntn)vcrtists  and  lliblical  critics,  the  inquirer  will  scarcely  expect 
to  meet  in  this  volume  with  information  or  reasonings  of  a  novel 
kind.  After  the  extensive  and  minute  researches  into  every 
branch  of  criticism,  and  the  unwearied  diligence  in  di6|H)8ing  of 
the  results  of  their  collations  and  discoveries,  for  which  w'e  owe 
so  much  gratitude  to  authors  of  reputation,  it  would  be  presump¬ 
tuous  to  expect  from  a  modern  advocate  of  Christian  doctrines,  the 
gratification  which  is  to  be  derived  from  original  statements  and 
unusual  proofs.  Vet,  although  the  subjects  themselves,  and  the 
evidence  which  belongs  to  them,  are  familiar  to  us,  their  supreme 
im|K>rtance  and  their  vital  interest  will  ever  prevent  their  being 
regarded  as  trite  and  common. 

The  first  of  these  Dissertations  is  ‘  On  the  canonical  authority  of 
the  K])istle  to  the  Hebrews.’  The  l^pistlc  is  anonymous;  so 
are  the  e])i8tles  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  John,  the  name  of  the 
author  not  being  prefixed  to  either  of  them.  In  this  respect,  the 
two  cases  are  similar  ;  but  the  circumstances  in  which  they  other¬ 
wise  dill’er  from  each  other,  arc  numerous  and  important.  The 
anonymous  character  of  the  Fqnstle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  not  the 
circumstance  from  which  exclusively,  or  even  principally,  doubts 
of  its  being  entitled  to  canonical  authority,  have  arisen  ;  since  we 
find  the  authority  of  anonymous  Imoks  admitted  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  many  who  Imvc 
denied  the  claim  of  books  l)earing  their  author’s  names  to  a  place 
among  the  canonical  Scriptures.  Mr.  Gurney  is  unquestionably 
correct  in  stating  that,  if  there  are  suflicient  reasons  to  convince 
us  that  Paul  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we 
must  of  course  rest  satisfied  of  its  canonical  authority.  Ilut 
we  cannot  say  that  we  find  in  his  arguments  any  better  elu¬ 
cidation  of  the  question,  or  any  nearer  approximation  to  a  determi¬ 
nation  of  it,  than  in  the  statements  and  reasonings  of  his  prede- 
ce.'^sors,  while  he  has  not  noticed  in  his  Dissertation  some  of  the 
strongest  objections  which  lie  in  the  way  of  his  conclusion.  In 
the  first  of  the  proofs  by  which  Mr.  Gurney  supjmrts  the  hy))o- 
thesis  of  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  epistle,  we  are  unable  to  per¬ 
ceive  any  cogency  or  closeness  of  connection.  Whatever  lx?  the 
subjects  to  which  the  Apostle  Peter  refers  in  his  second  epistle, 
as  iK'ing  included  in  the  communication  which  the  ncr.sons  to 
whom  it  was  sent  had  received  from  the  A]x)stle  Paul,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  were  not  peculiar  to  it,  Ixcause  they  were  to  be 
found  in  all  his  epistles: — “  Even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul 
also,  according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him,  hath  written  unto 
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ymi,  (ti  also  in  alt  his  epist/es,  npaklng  in  them  of  these 
thing«.^  Thin  iIoch  not,  we  think,  ascrilic  a  Ruiierior 

degree  of  wisdom  in  reference  to  one  epistle  more  than  to 
another,  though  this  is  assumed,  and  is  said  to  apply  with  |>e- 
culiar  i'orw  to  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Apostle  Peter 
aihlresst's  his  epistles  to  the  “  elect  strangers  of  the  di8|)ersion 
in  Pontus,  (ialntia,  (  appadocia,  Asia,  and  Hithynia.”  Hut,  if 
the  epistle  to  the  Hehrews  was  written  to  the  Jewish  Christians 
of  Palestine,  as  Mr.  (lurney  supposes,  we  do  not  |)crccivc  how  it 
can  Ik*  said  to  l>c  written  to  perstms  in  any  of  the  countries  enu¬ 
merated  in  Peter's  dedication  of  his  epistlt^s.  We  might,  with 
more  ap|>earaiice  of  probability,  fix  u|Km  the  P'pisile  to  the  Gala¬ 
tians,  «>r  that  to  the  h'phesians,  as  the  one  intendetl ;  since  in 
these,  it  cannot  be  denied,  there  are  “  some  things  hard  to  be 
understiHHl." 

From  the  expression,  “  they  of  Italy  salute  you,"  Mr.  Gurney 
infers,  as  others  had  done  InTore  him,  that  the  writer  of  the 
Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  in  Italy  at  the  time  of  his  writing  it; 
and  that  the  epistle  was  written  from  Home ;  but  the  words  oi 
dwd  rr.i  ’lTax/a<,  would  rather  seem  to  indicate  that  the  writer  was 
not  in  Italy,  hut  out  of  it,  accompanied  by  some  ]H*r8on8  who  be- 
longinl  io  that  ct>untr)'.  Nothing  is  determinitl  by  such  an  ex- 
prt*KHion  a«  to  the  place  from  which  the  epistle  was  sent ;  nor 
dot's  the  connection  in  which  we  find  it,  assist  us  to  any  probable 
conjecture  on  the  subject. 

'I'he  evideni'C  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  on  the  Pauline  origin 
of  the  epistle  is  much  less  satisfactory  than  the  statement,  that 
the  Gn*ek  and  Kastern  fathers  are  unanimous  in  ascribing  the 
epistle  to  Paul,  would  lead  the  reader  to  conclude.  It  is  evident, 
fn>m  Origen's  accounts,  that  doubts  were  entertained,  even  in  the 
Fast,  about  its  authorship;  and  the  manner  in  which  sonie  of  the 
earliest  of  the  Grtn  k  fathers,  including  Origen  himsedf,  have  de- 
liveretl  their  sentiments  on  the  |>oint,  ill  acconl  with  the  explicit- 
m*ss  of  a  din'd  testimony  or  an  unhesitating  opinion. 

On  the  internal  evidence,  much  has  Ix'cn  written;  and  Mr. 
Gurney  follows  his  predecessors,  in  collecting  examples  of  co-in¬ 
cident  sentiments  and  verbal  agreements  from  the  acknowledged 
epistles  of  Paul  aiul  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  the  view  of 
dtxlucing  fVttm  the  comparison,  the  pnKifs  of  a  common  origin. 
M.any  of  these  examples  have  but  little  relevance  to  the  question. 
For  instance:  in  Heb.  i.  ,‘i,  4.,  it  is  sai<l,  that  the  Son  of*  God, 
**  when  he  had  by  himself  purged  our  sins,  sat  down  on  tlic  right 
hand  of  the  majesty  on  high  ;  bi'iiig  made  so  much  better  than  the 
angeK,  as  he  hath  by  inheritance  obtained  a  more  excellent  name 
than  they."  ‘'I'his,  it  is  remarkdl  (p.  IG),  ‘is  precisely  the  doc- 
‘  trine  of  Paul ;  who  dt'clares  that  (tod  raised  Jesus  “  fn)m  the 
‘  demi,  and  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  placet. 
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*  far  alK)ve  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but 

*  also  in  that  which  is  to  come." '  Ilut  is  not  this  also  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Peter? — “  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  gone  into  heaven,  and  is 
on  tlie  right  hand  of  God ;  angels  and  authorities  and  powers 
l>eing  made  subject  unto  him."  1  Epis.  iii.  21,  22.  We  cannot 
he  surprised  that,  in  writing  on  subjects  alike  common  and  inter¬ 
esting  to  them,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  should  dis¬ 
cover,  to  a  considerable  extent,  an  agreement  in  the  sentiments 
and  expressions  rcRpectively  employed  by  them ;  especially  when 
we  reincmlK’r  the  original  sources  of  their  instructions,  and  the 
j)eculiaritie8  of  their  characters  and  associations.  We  might  ob¬ 
tain  ]»resumption8,  similar  to  those  which  Mr.  Gurney  urges, 
from  a  comparison  of  other  books ;  and  if  the  epistles  of  l*eter 
were  anonymous,  might  allege,  from  the  coincidences,  or  the  re¬ 
semblances,  that  we  detect  in  collating  them  with  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  that  they  are  the  productions  of  the  same  author.  But  so 
lung  as  the  comple.xion  of  the  books  should  be  found  different, 
and  their  styles  severally  unlike  each  other,  we  should  not  be 
prcparei!  to  affirm  an  identity  of  authorship  in  respect  to  them. 

In  order  that  we  may  shew  the  bearings  of  this  assumed 
ground  on  which  Mr.  Gurney  rests  his  deductions,  we  shall  com¬ 
pare  the  epistles  of  Peter  w  ith  those  of  Paul ;  adducing,  as  we 
proceed,  the  parallel  cases  from  the  Dissertation  before  us. 

‘  lleb.  X.  JIB,  “  The  just  shall  live  by  faith."  *  The  words  are 
‘  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  they  are  cited  and 
‘  applied  elsewhere  only  by  Paul.'  But,  if  this  Ik;  regarded  as  a 
proof  presumptive,  it  might  be  shewn  that  Peter's  first  epistle 
was  written  hy  Paul,  since  we  find  in  chap.  ii.  6,  a  passage 
from  Isaiah  xxviii.  16,  which  is  cited,  ana  applied  elsewhere 
only  by  l\iul.  Vid.  Hum.  ix.  33.  x.  11.  ^  In  lleb.  iv.  13,  14, 

‘  the  first  ])rinciplc8  of  religion  arc  figuratively  represented  as 
^  milk,  and  the  more  recondite  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  strong 
"  meat :  the  same  remarkable  figures  are  adopted  by  Paul,  in 
‘  1  Cor.  iii.  2.'  But  the  word  viilky  is  the  only  one  which 
is  common  to  Ixith  passages ;  and  the  figure  thus  employed  is 
also  used  by  the  Apostle  Peter,  1  Epis.  ii.  2.  The  words, 
“  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  (’hrist," 
1  Pet.  i.  3,  arc  found  in  2  Cor.  i.  3,  and  no  where  else  in  the 
New  Testament.  “  At  the  revelation  of  .Jesus  Christ,"  is  a 
form  of  expression  we  find  in  1  Pet.  i.  7>  ^3 ;  hut  it  occurs  in  the 
writings  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  i.  7»  2  Thess.  i.  7»  “  Who  lielieve  in  God 
that  raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  iytlfavra  aurev  in  ytK^uv^ 
is  used  hy  I'eter,  1  Epis.  i.  21,  and,  besides,  only  liy  Paul,  who 
frequently  employs  it.  Hum.  iv.  24,  2  Cor.  iv.  14,  Gal.  i.  1, 
Ci>h)S8.  ii.  12.  “  Wives  be  obedient  to  your  own  husbands,"  1  Pet. 
iii.  1,  is  also  read  in  Paul's  epistles,  Eph.  v.  22,  Coloss.  iii.  18. 
In  1  i*ct.  iii.  3,  we  have  directions  given  respecting  the  dress  of 
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woii.Cii,  as  liuvf  :iUo  in  1  Tim.  ii.  9.  'Fhe  precept  delivered 
by  iVler,  1  ICpU.  iii.  9,  xTro^Mvrtf  komov  avji  naxot?,  \% 
iHintained  in  Horn.  xii.  17»  1  'rhess.  v.  15.  “  — ready  to  judge 

the  (|uick  and  ihe  dead,’’  are  ex]>rebhion8  peculi.ir  to  Peter,  1 
Kpin.  iv.  5,  and  Paul,  *2  'fiiii.  iv.  1.  “  —  partakers  of  Christ's 

suflerings,"  is  another  instance,  v.  13,  and  2  Cor.  i.  5,  7*  The 
coincidence  of  expression  in  the  charge  of  Peter,  1  E])i8.  v.  1,2, 
and  in  PatiPs  address  to  the  elders  at  Miletus,  Acts  xx.  28,  2^), 
is  much  more  close  and  striking  than  in  some  of  Mr.  Gurney's 
examples.  and  y^nyo^fn — these  verbs  are  uscxl  in  conjunc¬ 

tion,  I  Pet.  V.  8,  and  1  'riiess.  v.  (5,  but  only  in  those  passages. 
(rdi^iXiOA;,  applied  to  Christians,  m’curs  only  in  1  Pet.  v.  10,  and 
Ejihes.  iii.  IJ,  Colons,  i.  2.3.  “  The  day  of  the  Lord  will  come 

as  a  thief  in  the  night,"  is  found  only  in  2  Pet.  iii.  10,  and  1 
'Phess.  v.  2.  ^Vith  these  examples,  then,  l>cfore  us,  and  sup- 
}K>sing  the  epistles  of  l*eter  to  Ik?  without  the  name  of  the  writer, 
might  we  not  adopt  the  words  with  which  Mr.  Ciurney  concludes 
his  collation  of  passages,  and  say.^ — ‘On  a  close  inspection,  then, 

‘  it  ap)K‘ars,  that  the  )H)ints  of  resemblance  l)ctwccn  the  (ireek 
‘  style  of  our  anonymous  author  and  of  Paul  are  numerous  and 
*  highly  characteristic.'  W  e  should  then  ascrilnj  the  epistles  of 
IVter  t(»  the  jkii  ot*  l*aul,  exactly,  and  on  the  same  grounds  as 
Mr.  G.  attrihutes  to  him  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Hut  some  t»f  Mr.  Ciurney's  examples  arc  of  more  than  (|uestion- 
ahle  pro|)riety  ;  as  when  he  remarks,  (p.  22,)  that  Tla^’pwcr/a,  to 
denote  in  nftpruachiH^  GihI,  is  peculiar  to  I’aul  and  this 

epistle.  Heh.  x.  19.  “  Having  therefore,  brethren,  boldness 

t4)  enter  into  the  holiest,  &:c."  “  In  whom  we  have 

iMtldness  and  accesa  with  contidencc." — Kph.  iii.  12.' 

1  n  each  of  these'  passages,  there  are  additional  words,  which  give 
the  sense  of  acccaa.  In  the  former,  we  have  •Trapsyfciav  tlf  rvif 
•* ;  and  in  the  latter,  Tnv  TtapptiJiav  Ka\  iriv  Tr^ojayuyriv.  In 
the  first  epistle  of  .John,  the  WDrd  is  used  ])recisely  as  in  Heh.  x. 
19,  and  Kphes.  iii.  12.  “  Heloveil,  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not, 

then  have  we  contidence  toward  Go<l,  and  whatsoever 

we  a>k  we  nxeive  of  him." — 1  Kpis.  iii.  21.  “  And  this  is  the 

confidence  {:rapprjUi)  that  we  have  in  him,  that,  if  we  ask  any 
thing  according  to  his  will,  lie  hcareth  us."  v.  14.  In  lioth 
these  passages,  the  connexion  shews,  that  boldness  in  approach¬ 
ing  God,  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  list'd. 

Hut  alter  all  the  array  of  examples  of  similar  or  identical 
usage,  and  the  comparisons  adduced,  the  difference  of  style  is 
julinitteti  by  Mr.  Gurney  ;  and  he  endeavours  to  remove  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  which  this  marked  diversity  in  the  comjiosition  of  the 
epistle  op|K>ses  to  the  assumption  that  Paul  was  its  author,  by  as- 
*igning,  os  the  cause  of  the  su|>eriority  of  its  style,  the  severer 
attention  of  the  writer.  ‘  3'he  Greek  style  of  this  epistle*  be- 
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‘  came  more  polished  than  that  in  which  the  Apostle  usually 

*  wn)te,  for  the  sini^^le  reason,  that  it  was  more  attended  to — 

*  more  studied.’  e  do  more  than  hesitate  to  admit  the  ground 
on  which  this  solution  is  offered.  The  character  of  a  writer's 
stvlc  will  not  Ik?  essentially  affectetl  by  his  most  elaborate  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  subject.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  more  stu- 
dieil  than  raul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  hut  the  difference  of 
stvle  between  these  epistles,  is  not  less  remarkable  than  in  any 
other  instance  which  might  be  adduced.  It  is  surprising  that 
Mr.  (iiirney  should  not  have  taken  the  least  notice  of  the  objec¬ 
tion  to  his  hypothesis,  founded  upon  Ileb.  ii.  3. ;  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  soundest  critics,  is  alone  decisive  of  the 
question.  Rut  on  this  |H)int,  and  on  the  whole  subject,  we  refer 
our  readers  to  a  former  article.  Eclec.  U.  May  llk'K),  pp.  399,  &c. 

The  Eighth  of  these  Dissertations  is  ‘  On  the  (iialdee  Tar- 
‘  gums,  and  on  the  doctrine  of  their  authors  resiKcting  the  word 
‘  of  Jehovah.’  Of  the  Targums,  or  Paraphrases  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  Chaldee  language,  the  most  valuable  are,  that 
of  Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  of  Jonathan  Ren  Uiziel 
on  the  I'rophets,  which  arc  probably  nearly  of  the  same  age.  We 
have  no  means  which  can  materially  assist  us  in  endeavouring  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  determination  of  the  period  to  which  the 
date  of  their  origin  should  be  assigned,  but  they  are  generally 
considered  as  having  lK‘en  written  about  the  commencement  of 
the  (’hristian  era.  Perhaps  they  are  of  later  date.  From  some 
peculiarities  of  diction  frequently  occurring  in  these  ancient 
works,  they  have  been  adduced  by  many  controversial  writers  as 
exhibiting  inqmrtant  testimony  to  prove  the  belief  of  the  Jews, 
in  very  remote  times,  in  the  pre-existence  and  distinct  personality 
of  the  Messiah.  Mr.  Gurney  is  to  be  classed  with  those  writers 
who  have  deemed  this  s}>ecies  of  evidence  available  in  8up|>ort  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Our  Lord,  and  who  have  assigned 
it  an  im|H)rtant  place  in  that  connexion.  For  ourselves,  we  must 
confess  that  we  arc  not  prepared  to  admit  the  Targums  to  the 
honour  which  is  claimed  for  them  as  unexceptionable  witnesses  to 
the  ])oints  for  which  their  testimony  is  produced.  We  do  not 
perceive,  on  an  examination  of  their  evidence,  that  the  readings 
of  the  Hebrew  text  are  so  elucidated  as  to  receive  another  sense 
than  that  which  a  reader  would  ascribe  to  them,  who  had  no  means 
of  using  these  auxiliaries  in  his  endeavours  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  manner,  too,  in  which  the 
Targums  are  employed  by  some  Christian  writers,  cannot  be  de- 
^il>cd  otherwise  than  as  incautious  and  partial :  their  citations 
arc  frequently  faulty  and  defective,  and  not  calculated  to  lead  an 
inquirer  into  a  knowledge  of  the  true  bearings  of  the  several 
terms  and  usages  which  are  found  in  this  secondary  class  of  an¬ 
cient  Jewish  authors.  A  more  minute  and  extensive  examination 
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of  the  whole  cvitlcnce  to  be  obtained  from  them,  would  be  ncoet- 
nary  U*  dctenninc  the  merits  of  the  question  under  discussion. 
We  shall,  however,  just  glance  at  the  examples  which  Mr.  (lur- 
ncy  has  prmluccd,  and  tr\'  the  soundness  of  the  inferences  and 
conciu.sions  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  establish  on  their  autho- 
rity. 

'rhe  Hebrews,  it  is  well  known,  regarded  with  a  revcrcnca 
whicli  degeiu*rat4‘d  into  KU|>erstition,  the  name  Jehovah,  appro- 
priatt  d  u>  the  Divine  Heing ;  for  which  tliey  substituted  other 
names,  as  I'lohiin,  Adonai,  or  terms  of  abbreviation.  In  the 
Targums,  the  terms,  Juh^  and  H  ord  of  Jnh^  arc  used  in  the  same 
manner.  'I'o  the  latter  expression,  in  some  examples  of  its  use, 
a  sense  has  hein  ascrilKnl,  implying,  in  the  subject  thus  designated, 
distinct  (HTsonal  divinity.  Several  such  examples  are  brought 
under  our  luuicx*  by  the  Author.  As  the  following  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  passages  which  he  has  selected,  in  illus> 
trationof  the  dta  irine  wliich  he  sup^mscs  to  lie  thus  conveyed  by 
the  language  of  the  ('haldee  Paraphrasts,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
ascertain  its  real  iuqmrt.  'I'his  is  the  more  desirable,  Jis  not  a  few 
writers,  some  of  them  of  high  respectability,  have  been  verv^  posi¬ 
tive  in  asserting  the  authority  of  the  'Fargums.  Mr.  (tumey 
refers  to  them,  as  maintaining  a  dt>ctrine  coincident  with  that  of 
the  A|H)stle  .lohn  in  the  Iteginning  of  his  gospel,  ami  as  assisting 
UH  to  determine  the  inq>ort  of  the  principal  expressions  employed 
by  the  .\po.'tle  in  his  desiTiption  of  his  great  subject.  If  the 
I'argumists  speak  t»f  the  Word  of  Jah  as  a  iM'rson  distinct  from 
Jehovah,  their  evidence  is  of  the  greHU*8t  moment ;  hut  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  contains  im  pn>of,  nor  even  a  pre8unn>tion,  that 
they  enteruined  such  a  doctrine. 

*  (^n  Hiiino  tn'ciisions,  the  fl’oni  of  Jah  apptmrs  to  he  descrilifsl  hy 
the  Targuiiiii^U  as  the  |H*rMin  through  wIuhii  or  Jehooah^  eff*ct8 
the  ndempticai  and  sulvatiuii  of  his  |>e«»ple.  Isaiah  xlv.  18 — 25.  is 
parM|)hnisi*d  hv  .loiiatiuui  in  the  following  striking  language: — “  These 
things  saith  ./o/r,  who  created  the  heavens:  (lod  himsidf  \vho  founded 
lltc  earth  and  made  it,  \c.  lAtok  hhIu  oty  Wordy  and  be  ye  saved,  all 
ye  who  are  in  the  ends  of  the  earth:  by  my  Word  1  have  sworn:  the 
decriY  is  gone  forth  from  me  in  righteousness,  and  .shall  m»t  lie  in  vain: 
iH'inm.M’,  Is'fore  me  every  knee  nIuJI  Ixiw  and  every  tongue  swear.  IIow- 
U'it,  he  (Ciod)  siiid  to  me  (the  prophet),  that  hy  the  Word  of  Jah  he 
would  bring  rightiNtusuess  and  strength,  h'u  Word  shall  be  con¬ 
founded  .uul  brought  to  eoiifiision  with  their  idtds,  all  the  nations  who 
.attacked  his  insiple.  In  the  U  ord  of  Jah  shall  all  the  seed  of  Israel 
Ik'  justified  and  shall  glory.’*  This  passage  of  the  Targuiii  apjHsirs 
plainly  to  iinjH»rt,  that  (nal.  even  the  Father,  originates  the  rtMiemptHm 
of  his  jHH>ple ;  and  that  the  Ho/  J  ly'  Jah  is  a  divine  Permai,  to  whom 
he  etaunuinds  ;\ll  nicu  to  hsik  fur  their  sulvatiou,  because  it  in  through 
him  that  hr  proini.srs  to  etfi'ct  the  gr\*at  delivenince.*  p.  1 87* 
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Ht'forc  we  proceed  to  notice  the  passages  thus  produced  by 
Mr.  (iurncy  as  vouchers  for  the  doctrine  of  a  distinct  |>crsonal 
8uhsi*ilence  of  the  Word,  we  must  take  the  lilnTty  of  giving  from 
the  'rarguni  of  .Jonathan,  the  necessary  quotation,  without  the 
partial  arrangement  and  omissions  which  ap]H*ar  in  .the  fort*going 
extract.  ‘  \  erse  18.  'rhese  things,  saith  dali,  who  created  the 

*  heavens :  (lod  himself  who  founded  the  earth  and  made  it — 1  am 

‘.Jail,  and  there  is  no  other.  iJI.  .lah, — a  just  God,  and  a  Sa- 
‘  viour,  there  is  none  lieside  me.  I.ook  unto  my  word  and  he 
‘  ve  saved,  all  ye  who  are  in  the  ends  of  the  earth,  for  1  a?n  (iod 
‘  and  there  is  no  other.  IJy  my  word  have  I  sworn,  the  de- 

‘  claration  is  gone  forth  from  before  me  in  righteousness,  and 
‘  shall  not  he  in  vain,  'Fhat  Indore  me  every  knee  shall  bow, 

‘  every  tongue  confess,  iil.  Surely  by  the  word  of  .lah  he  said 

*  upon  me  he  would  bring  righteou  ness  and  strength,  by  his 

‘  word  they  shall  praise,  and  all  the  nations,  with  their  idols,  wlio 
‘  were  the  enemies  of  his  ]ieo]>le,  shall  he  confounded.  In 

*  the  word  of  .lah  shall  all  the  seed  of  Israel  In?  justilied  and 
‘  shall  glory.’  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  quotation,  there  is 
only  one  princi])al  subject :  the  undivided  supremacy  of  Jehovah 
i.H  asserted.  No  reader  can  mistake  the  import  of  the  verses  in 
the  original,  or  in  any  version  of  them.  'I'lie  doctrine  delivered 
by  Mr.  (lurney  in  the  former  ])art  of  the  concluding  sentence  of 
the  foregoing  extract,  is  not  to  he  questioned  ;  but  the  Targumist 
.Jonathan  does  not  declare  it,  nor  do  his  words  import  it.  Wc 
can  neither  perceive  in  this  passage  any  evidence  to  sustain  the 
notion,  attril)uted  to  it  by  Mr.  Gurney,  of  a  j)ersonal  existence 
in  the  tronl  apart  from  the  being  of  the  infinitely  glorious 
Ktcrnal  One;  nor  recognize  any  such  difference  in  the  language 
of  the  'I'argumist  here,  com]mred  with  other  and  numerous  speci¬ 
mens  of  his  diction  which  might  be  given,  as  would  lead  us  to 
regard  his  ])ara]>hrasc  as  in  this  instance  remarkably  striking. 
In  the  expression,  trttrd  of  Johy  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  verses,  no  other  usage,  wc  think,  is  to  l>e  discovered, 
than  that  which  is  so  common  in  the  Targums,  of  substituting  a 
perifthrasift  fur  the  ineffable  Divine  name.  Mr.  Gurney  has,  by 
the  emphatics  of  the  press,  made  a  distinction  which  is  not  war¬ 
ranted  in  the  phrase,  and  which  we  have  been  careful  to  exhibit 
throughout  in  a  uniform  manner. 

In  the  li.'ld  verse  occur  these  words:  ‘  IJy  my  word  I  have 
‘  sworn  — the  expression  usihI  in  all  the  other  passages. 

Now,  as  it  will  l)c  easy  to  prove  that  the  expression  cannot  in 
this  instance  be  ajiplied  to  a  personal  existence,  in  the  sense  as¬ 
sumed  by  Mr.  (iurncy,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  reading  the 
passage  as  we  find  it  in  the  (Chaldee  ))araphrase,  precisely  in  the 
>amc  sense  and  application  as  we  read  it  in  the  Hebrew  text. 
“  Men  verily  swear  by  the  greater.” — “  When  (iod  made  pro- 
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mise  to  Abraham,  because  He  could  swear  by  no  greater,  he 
sware  by  himself.” — Hcb.  vi.  13.  The  instances  are  not  few  in 
the  IViblc,  in  which  the  Divine  Being  is  represented  as  with  so¬ 
lemnity  giving  forth  an  oath. — Jerem.  xxi.  5.  ‘  By  myself  I  have 
‘  sworn,’  is,  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  ‘  By  my  word  (no'OD) 

‘  liave  I  sworn.’  As,  then,  in  the  instance,  ‘  By  my  word,  I 
‘  have  sworn,’  is  exclusive  of  a  second  person,  and  is  anotlier 
formulary  for  ‘  By  myself,’  and  cannot  be  rendered  in  any  other 
sense  or  relation ;  so  we  must  conclude  that  the  Targumist,  in  the 
words,  ‘  Look  unto  my  word,’  ‘  In  the  word  of  Jah,  &c.’,  in¬ 
tended  no  other  sense  than  that  which  the  Hebrew'  text  before 
him  conveyed,  ‘  I.ook  unto  me’ — ‘  In  the  l.ord  shall  all  the 
‘  seed  of  Israel  be  justified.’  Why  should  the  phrase  in  verses 
22,  24,  25,  be  understood  in  a  different  sense  from  that  which  it 
bears  in  verse  23  There  seems  no  ground  whatever  for  assum¬ 
ing  another  application  of  the  phrase  in  those  verses,  than  that 
wliich  is  clearly  apparent  in  the  other  instance.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  second  person  is  altogether  unauthorized  ;  and  nothing 
can  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  the  Targum,  which  is  not 
intended  and  directly  conveyed  by  the  original  expressions  in 
tlie  proydiet.  Mr.  Gurney  quotes  other  passages ;  but  those 
to  which  he  attaches  most  importance,  are  equally  insullicicnt  to 
support  the  doctrine  which  he  imagines  they  contain. 

*  The  18th  and  It)th  chapters  of  Genesis  descri!)e  an  actual  appear¬ 
ance  of  Jehovah,  who  came  don’n  to  converse  with  Abraham,  and  to 
destroy  Sodom.  This  present  Dciti/  is  in  the  same  Targum  (the  Jeru- 
s;dem)  denominated  “  the  ^\^)rd  of  Jah” ;  and  Gen.  xix.  24,  in  which 
verse  we  read  that  **  Jehovah  rained  upon  SikIoiu  and  Gomorrah, 
brimstone  and  lire  from  Jehovah  out  of  heaven,”  is  there  paraplirased 
in  the  following  explicit  manner:  “  And  the  ITord  of  Jah  sent  down 
upon  them  sulphur  and  lire  1?^  from  the  presence  of  Jah 

out  of  heaven.”  ’  p.  13(>. 

AVe  must  repeat  the  remark,  that  !Mr.  Gurney  has  i?nposed 
upon  the  ex])ressions,  by  his  mode  of  displaying  the  words  in 
question,  a  sense  which  they  do  not  in  themselves  convey.  We 
|>erceive  nothing  explicit  in  the  paraphrase,  nothing  which  is  not 
in  exact  agreement  with  the  Hebrew  text.  But  if  iMr.  Gurney 
considers  this  as  an  explicit  passage,  what  will  he  say  to  tlie  same 
passage  as  it  appears  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan? — ‘  And  the 
‘  word  of  Jah  sent  down  the  rains  of  his  goodness  upon  Sodom 
‘  and  upon  Gomorrah,  that  they  might  repent;  but  they  re])ented 
‘  not,  but  said.  Our  evil  deeds  are  not  manifest  before  Jah  :  then 
‘  were  sent  down  upon  them  sulphur  and  lire  from  the  presence 
‘  of  the  word  of  Jah  out  of  heaven  ?  ’  In  the  Jerusalem  Targum, 

the  word  of  Jah’  corresponds  to  the  name  Jehovah  in  the  first 
member  of  the  verse  ;  as  does  the  phrase,  ‘  from  the  presence  of 
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‘  Jail,’  in  the  second,  answer  to  ‘  from  Jehovah  ’  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  verse.  In  the  Targuni  of  Jonathan,  ‘  the  word  of  Jah  '  is 
used  in  both  instances,  as  a  periphrasis  for  the  original  expres¬ 
sion.  No  second  person  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  such  terms. 
In  the  second  Psalm,  vs.  4,  we  have,  “  lie  who  sits  in  heaven 
“  shall  laugh,  the  word  of  Jah  shall  have  them  in  derision.'''*  The 
subject  of  the  ])redications  is  but  one.  Ps.  cxviii.  8,  9.  “It  is 
“  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  tlian  to  put  confidence  in  man.  It 
“  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  than  to  put  confidence  in 
“  princes.**’  In  the  Targum  we  have,  in  both  clauses,  ‘  to  trust  in 
“  the  word  of  Jah.'*'*  We  are  surprised  at  the  facility  with  which 
Mr.  Gurney,  following  some  other  writers,  who,  whatever  be  the 
qualities  which  we  may  approve  in  them,  arc  not  to  be  described 
as  judicious  critics,  admits  such  conclusions  as  abound  in  this 
Dissertation. 

‘  In  Gen.  xx.  3,  we  read,  that  ‘^GoJ  came  to  Ahinielech  in  a  dream, 
and  said  to  him  &c.  Onkelos  has  here  distinguished  the  divine 
Person  w’ho  came  to  Abimelech,  from  God  who  sent  him.  His  para¬ 
phrase  is  as  follows:  And  the  Word  from  the  presence  of  Jah  (or 
Jehovah)  came  to  Abimelech  in  a  dream  by  night,  and  said  to  him/* 
&c.*  pp.  13() — 7* 

The  whole  of  the  expressions  marked  by  italics  in  this  extract, 
are  simply  a  periphrasis  for  the  name  of  the  Divine  lleing:  this 
sufliciently  a])pears  from  the  next  verse,  in  which  wc  find  Abi- 
mclech  invoking  the  name  Jah  as  the  person  appearing  to  bim. 
Tlie  same  expressions  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  *rargum- 
ists,  and  imply  nothing  of  distinction  or  of  mission.  So,  in 
(ten.  xxxi.  24,  “  God  came  to  Laban  the  Syrian,  in  a  dream  by 
night’'*,  is,  in  Onkelos,  ‘  And  the  word  from  the  presence  of  Jah, 

‘  came  to  Laban  the  Syrian  in  a  dream  by  night.**  Laban,  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  a])pearance,  v.  29,  describes  it  by  the  words,  ‘  the 
‘  God  of  your  father.**  In  Num.  xxii.  9,  wc  have  in  Onkelos  the 
same  phrase:  ‘  And  the  word  from  the  jiresence  of  Jah  came  to 
‘  Balaam,  and  said,  AVho  are  these  men  who  are  with  thee  ?  ’  fol¬ 
lowed  by  v.  10,  ‘  And  Balaam  said  before  Jah.** 

In  Gen.  xxxi.  13,  the  angel  of  Jehovah  proclaims  himself  to 
be  the  God  to  whom  Jacob  vowed  his  vow  at  Bethel.  ‘  Now**, 
says  ^Ir.  Gurney,  ‘  according  to  Onkelos,  it  was  to  the  Word  of 
‘  Jah  that  the  vow  of  Jacob  was  addressed.  “  And  Jacob  vowed 
‘  a  vow,  saying,  if  the  Word  of  Jah  will  be  my  help,  and  will 
‘  keep  me  in  this  way  in  which  I  am  going,  &c.,  then  shall  the 
‘  Word  of  Jah  be  my  God.*******  But  the  passage  in  Onkelos 
expresses  nothing  more  than  is  contained  in  the  Hebrew  text. 
In  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  the  whole  appears  as  follows. 
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Gen.  xxviii.  13,  ‘  I  am  Jah,  the  God  of  thy  father  Ahraham, 

‘  and  the  God  of  Isaac. — 15,  And  behold  my  word  shall  he  thy 
‘  he\p. — i20.  And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  saying.  If  the  word  of  Jah 
‘  will  be  my  help,  and  will  kee])  me — in  this  way  in  which  I  am 
‘  going,— then  shall  Jah  be  my  God.’  The  expressions  are  inter¬ 
changeable,  and  refer  to  the  same  subject.  So,  in  (xen.  xlix.  9,— 

‘  l\fy  sons  whom  the  word  of  Jah  gave  to  me’,  as  we  read  in  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan,  is,  in  Onkelos,  ‘  whom  Jah  has  given  me.’ 
Had  the  Targumists  used  the  expressions  in  the  manner  repre- 
sentetl  by  the  Author,  there  are  passages  in  which  they  would 
have  employed  them,  hut  in  which  we  find  a  different  usage.  In 
Gen.  i.  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  reads:  ‘  And  Jah  said  to 
‘  his  angels,  who  ministered  before  him,  who  were  created  on  the 
‘  second  day.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image.’  If,  in  such  a 
passage,  we  iiad  read,  ‘And  Jah  said  to  his  Word’,  M  r.  G  urney’s 
notions  might  seem  not  to  have  wanted  su])port. 

IVe  cannot  then,  suhscribc  to  the  notion  that,  in  the  language, 
of  the  Targumists,  there  is  any  thing  corresponding  to  the  ex¬ 
pressions  used  by  the  Evangelist  John  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
Gospel,  or  that  they  su])ply  any  confirmation  of  his  doctrine  re¬ 
specting  the  ])crsonality  and  deity  of  the  Son  of  God.  Whatever 
nniy  he  the  origin  of  the  term  logits^  umpiestionably  a])plied  by 
the  Apostle  to  (’hrist,  we  entirely  agree  with  Michaelis,  that  it 
was  not  derived  from  the  'rarguins,  since  they  never  intended  by 
the  expression,  word  of  Ja/i^  to  denote  a  Being  separate  and 
distinct  from  Jehovah  himself.  If  the  phrase  had  any  such 
meaning,  and  were  so  abundantly  employed  by  the  Chaldee 
para])hrasts  in  the  sense  attributed  to  it  by  Mr.  (iiivney,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  sup])ose  that  it  would  be  neglected,  and  that  frequent 
references  to  it  should  not  be  made  by  the  Writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  by  our  Lord  himself.  In  all  his  conferences  with 
the  Jews,  and  in  the  whole  of  his  discourses,  there  is  no  instance 
of  his  a])pealing  to  them  as  possessed  of  traditionary  knowledge 
w  Inch  included  representations  of  himself  so  direct  and  formal. 

The  introduction  of  the  Apostle  John’s  Gospel  is  one  of  the 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  necessarily  engages  the 
critical  attention  of  the  Author.  By  all  the  most  eminent  com¬ 
mentators  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  the  verses  which  it 
includes,  have  been  regarded  as  conveying  in  very  decisive  terms 
the  doctrine  of  Our  Lord’s  preexistent  divinity.  In  his  ninth 
Dissertation,  Mr.  Gurney  discusses  the  import  of  the  expressions 
in  the  third  verse:  “  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without 
him  wa.s  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made.”  We  are  sometimes 
told,  in  respect  to  particular  interpretations  of  biblical  terms,  that 
no  unprejudiced  inquirer  would  deduce  them  from  the  passages 
in  which  they  occur.  May  we  not  ask,  whether  any  unbiassed 
reader  could  ever  conclude  the  meaning  of  this  verse  to  be, 
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‘  All  things  in  the  Christian  dispensation  were  done  by  Christ, 

‘  i.  e.  by  his  authority,  and  according  to  his  direction ;  and  in  the 
‘  ministry  committed  to  his  apostles,  nothing  has  been  done 
‘  without  his  warrant  This  is  the  explanation  given  by  the 
Editors  of  the  ‘  Improved  Version,’  who  render:  ‘  All  things 
‘  were  done  by  him ;  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  done 
‘  that  hath  l)een  done.’  In  support  of  this  rendering,  we  are  re¬ 
ferred  in  their  note,  to  John  xv.  4,  5,  where  we  are  certainly 
unable  to  find  any  confirmation  of  it.  “  Severed  from  me,  ye 
can  do  nothing,”  are  words  which  assuredly  bear  no  relation  to 
Christ’s  warrant  or  authority  as  establishing  the  ('hristian  dis¬ 
pensation.  They  occur  in  his  discourse  respecting  himself  as  the 
vine,  and  his  disciples  as  the  branches,  and  are  entirely  practical, 
referring  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  his  followers.  In  the  verse 
under  notice,  the  common  exposition  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one. 
In  Genesis  i.  8,  iytvETo  (pwf,  in  the  Septuagint  version,  is  ‘  light 
‘  was  produced,’  and  so  Trdvra — eysvETo^  in  John  i.  3,  is  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  of  the  origin  of  things.  In  Mr.  Gurney’s  Dissertation, 
the  generally  received  reading  of  the  ])assage  is  vindicated,  but 
we  cannot,  in  every  instance,  entirely  approve  of  the  mode  by 
which  he  reaches  his  conclusion. 

'  The  title  Word,  which  is  here  applied  to  Our  Saviour,  carries  W'ith 
it  an  especial  allusion  to  this  very  doctrine — that  by  him,  God  created 
all  things.  Cod  created  hi/  his  word,  is  a  truth  declared  in  the 

Hebrew  Scriptures ;  in  the  Apocrypha;  and  as  appears  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  note,  ill  the  Jew  ish  Targums.’ 

The  passages  of  the  Hihle,  to  which  Mr.  Gurney  refers,  are, 
Gen.  i.  3;  I*s.  xxxiii,  (>.  We  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  the  re¬ 
ference,  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  his  remarks.  No 
coincidence  or  agreement  of  expression  a])])ears  between  the  term 
Word,  AeVoj,  as  used  by  John,  and  the  phrase,  ‘  God  said,’  in 
Gen.  i.  3.  In  Psalm  xxxiii.  (),  “  lly  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
‘  hoyu  Toii  Ku^lou^  were  the  heavens  made,  and  all  the  host  of 
‘  them  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth,”  there  is  nothing  in  accordanee 
with  the  term  used  by  the  Evangelist.  In  the  Ajiocryphal  book 
of  Wisdom  ix.  1,  the  passage  to  which  Mr.  (iurney’s  reference 
directs  us,  we  have  o  7roiria"ag  ret  Travra  sv  >^6yu  a-ou^  ‘  who  hast 
‘  made  all  things  by  thy  word.’  Put  in  these  passages,  xoyo;  does 
not  signify  person ;  nor,  as  the  term  is  used  by  the  Evangelist  to 
denote  a  personal  subsistence,  can  his  use  of  it  receive  any  illus¬ 
tration  from  such  references  as  the  preceding.  There  is  more 
than  verbal  obscurity  in  such  a  sentence  as  the  following,  ]).  153. 
‘  From  Gen.  i.,  3,  (),  &c.,  we  find  that,  in  this  “  beginning,”  God 
‘  repeatedly  e  vprvHsed  his  will  and  spahe  the  word ;  and  accord- 
‘  ingly,  we  learn  from  John,  that  In  tlie  beginning,  was  the 
‘  Wordy  and  the  Word  was  with  ’  Speech  is  attributed 
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to  the  Omnipotent  Creator,  more  Itumano,  as  commanding  the 
world,  and  the  things  successively  described  as  being  formed,  into 
existence, — ‘He  spake,  and  it  was  done;’  but  John  cannot  be 
understood  as  alluding,  in  the  oj)ening  of  his  gospel,  to  the 
creative  command,  the  almighty  /ro/. 

Mr.  Gurney’s  criticisms  on  the  important  topics  of  his  Notes 
and  Illustrations,  are  copious  and  elaborate,  and  abundantly  shew 
that  there  is  no  penury  of  evidence  to  support  the  evangelical 
doctrines  which  he  so  ably  vindicates.  Our  strictures  on  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  passages  which  we  have  noticed,  seemed  to  us  ne- 
cessarv,  in  order  to  relieve  a  solid  argument  from  the  unnecessary 
assum])tions  with  which  he  has  encumbered  it.  The  length  to 
which  our  animadversions  have  extended,  forbid  our  adverting  to 
the  critical  reasonings  which  meet  our  approval.  From  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  work,  which  is  entirely  practical,  and  conveys  in  a 
very  serious  and  impressive  manner,  the  thoughts  of  the  highly 
respectable  Author  on  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  maintained 
by  him,  we  extract  the  following  paragraphs. 

‘  — A  belief  of  the  deity  of  Christ  is  not  only  inseparably  connected 
with  the  Christiaifs  experience,  hnt  is  essential  to  the  general  main- 
Icnancc  of  his  creed.  That  this  is  true,  however,  is  still  more  clearly 
proved  by  the  notorious  fact,  that  a  denial  of  that  doctrine  is  ever  ac- 
com])anied  by  a  corresponding  degeneracy  of  religious  sentiment,  in 
relation  to  other  important  ])articulars  in  the  system  of  Christianity. 

*  Those  who  allow  that  (iod  was  manifest  in  the  flesh — that  the 


ONLY  HKGOTTEN  SON  wus  clothed  w’ith  humanity,  and  died  on  the 
cross  to  save  us— are  naturallv  impressed  with  the  malignity  of  sin  and 
with  the  weight  of  its  eternal  consequences,  which  called  for  such  a 
surrender,  for  such  a  sacrifice.  Hut  to  the  unbeliever  in  the  deity  of 
the  Son  of  (lod,  sin  is  no  longer  a  mortal  offence  against  a  Being  of 


perfect  holiness. 


It  assumes  the  scJter  name  of  “  moral  evil.”  The 


existence  of  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Creator  himself,  and  in  connection 


with  its  punishment,  it  is  even  reg-arded  as  forming  one  part  of  a  pro¬ 
vidential  chain,  which  is  destined  to  terminate  in  the  happiness  of  the 
sinner.  Satan  is  transformed,  from  the  father  of  lies,  a  murderer  from 
the  beginning,  the  deceiver,  accuser,  and  destroyer  of  men — into  a 
harmless  metaphor — a  mere  figure  of  poetry.  Hell,  of  course,  is 
robbed  of  its  deepest  terrors,  and  is  treated  of,  not  as  a  place  of  eternal 
punishment,  but  as  one  of  temporary  and  corrective  suffering — a  pur- 
gatorv  provided  in  mercy,  rather  than  ordained  in  judgment. 

‘  ith  these  uiKscriptural  view's  of  sin,  it  author,  its  origin,  and  its 
effects,  is  inseparably  connected  a  partial  and  inadequate  estimate  of 
the  law  of  righteousness,  which  sinks  dow  n  from  the  high  and  consistent 
level,  maintained  in  Scripture,  of  universal  godliness;  and  while  it 
still  Ikirrow's  something  from  Christianitv,  gradually  assumes  the  shape 
of  a  Worldly,  though  plausible,  moral  j)hilosophy. 

*.  longer  regarded  as  a  fallen  and  lost  creature,  prone 

to  iniquity,  and  corrupt  at  core,  but  as  a  being  essentially  virtuous,  it 
IS  plain  that  he  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  standing  in  need  of  Re- 
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demption.  That  word  may  indeed,  in  sonic  metaphorical  sense,  find 
its  way  into  the  creed  of  those  persons  who  reject  the  deity  of  Jesus 
C’hrist.  But  the  doctrine  of  pardon  through  faiih  in  his  blood  is  dis¬ 
missed  as  unnecessary  and  absurd  ;  unnecessary,  because  we  are  not 
under  the  curse  of  the  law ;  absurd,  because  it  is  inconceivable  that  a 
mere  man,  “weak  and  peccable  like  ourselves**,  could  possibly  atone 
for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

‘  In  like  manner,  the  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  influence,  freely  bestow¬ 
ed  by  a  jflorified  Saviour  for  our  conversion  and  sanctification,  is  dis¬ 
carded  as  untenable.  On  the  one  hand,  such  an  influence  is  no 
longer  required ;  on  the  other,  the  greatest  of  merely  human  prophets 
can  have  no  power  to  bestow  it.  Since,  indeed,  the  divine  character 
and  inward  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  intimately  connected,  in 
the  system  of  revealed  truth,  with  tlie  deity  and  atonement  of  Christ, 
it  naturally  follows  that  the  latter  doctrines  cannot  be  forsaken,  without 
the  surrender  of  the  former.  In  point  of  fact,  they  usually  disappear 
at  the  same  time,  or  in  rapid  succession,  from  the  creed  of  the  sceptic. 

*  Lastly,  since  the  Bible  has  explicitly  declared  the  several  doctrines, 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  its  plain  declarations  (in  order  to  meet  these 
novel  views)  must  now  be  interpreted,  as  harsh,  unnatural  metaphors 
— as  strained,  oriental  figures.  Hence  its  authority  is  gradually 
weakened,  and  although  perhaps  it  is  still  allowed  to  contain  much 
true  history  and  some  divine  doctrine,  it  descends  from  its  lofty  station 
of  a  volume  truly  “  given  by  ins])iration  of  God."  No  longer  are  its 
contents  food  for  daily,  pious  meditation ;  no  longer  is  it  the  test  by 
the  simple  application  of  which,  all  questions  in  religion  must  be  tried 
and  determined.  Gn  the  whede,  revelation  is  marred,  and  religion  be¬ 
comes  a  wreck.  Man  is  left  to  the  perilous  guidance  of  his  own  j>er- 
verted  reason,  and  must  steer  his  course  through  the  ocean  of  life, 
irilhout  the  true  rudder. 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  the  degeneracy  of  religious  senti¬ 
ment,  to  which  we  have  now  adverted,  attaches  chiefly  to  the  lowest 
grade  of  faith  in  relation  to  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  this  is  certainly 
true.  Nevertheless  it  is,  1  believe,  in  various  degrees,  the  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  every  system  which  does  not  include  the  doctrine 
of  his  deity  ;  and  the  lower  we  fall  in  our  estimate  of  Him,  the  greater 
and  more  conspicuous  this  degenercay  beccmies.  The  lines  which 
separate  the  different  classes  of  persons,  who  reject  the  deity  of  Christ, 
are  of  a  finite  breadth  and  easily  passable.  The  broad,  iiiipassallle  dis¬ 
tinction — the  infinite  difference  of  opinion — lies  between  those  who 
confess  their  Saviour  to  be  God,  and  all  who  regard  him  only  as  a 
creature.’  pp.  4()8— 471. 

The  volume  affords  abundant  marks  of  extensive  reading  and 
accomplished  scholarsliip ;  but  it  is  as  a  practical  and  devotional 
writer  that  IMr.  Gurney  will,  probably,  be  most  useful  and  most 
deservedly  honoured. 
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Art.  VI.  Principles  of  Church  Peform,  By  Thomas  Arnold, 

Head  Master  of  Kugby  School,  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 

Oxford.  8 VO.  pp.  88.  London,  1833. 

T71U)M  a  crowd  of  publications  upon  this  fertile  topic,  of 
**  which  a  list  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  our  Number,  we 
have  selected  this  very  able  pamphlet, — not  with  the  intention  of 
making  it  the  text  of  any  lengthened  remarks,  hut  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  strongly  recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  .  We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  we  agree  with  Dr. 
Arnold  as  to  either  all  his  principles  or  his  scheme  of  compre- 
licnsion.  We  greatly  fear  that  the  time  for  such  irenical  mea¬ 
sures  is  gone  by,  and  that  the  temper  of  all  ])arties  would  he 
fiercely  opposed  to  the  very  mention  of  any  plan  of  the  kind. 
Upon  some  future  occasion,  we  may,  perhaps,  enter  the  lists  with 
the  present  Writer  respecting  those  points  upon  whicli  he  assails  the 
Dissenters.  We  are  nevertheless  so  much  delighted  to  meet 
with  an  antagonist  of  his  comprehensive  mind,  independent  and 
patriotic  views,  and  catholic  s])irit,  that  we  cannot  withhold  our 
approbation  of  his  object  and  purpose,  although  we  may  deem 
his  plan  chimerical  and  his  princi})les  vulnerable.  The  following 
remarks,  we  are  conlident,  must  gratify  our  readers. 

‘  Whoever  is  acquainted  w'ith  Christianity,  must  see  that  differences 
of  opinion  among  Christians  are  absolutely  unavoidable.  First,  because 
our  religion  l)eing  a  thing  of  the  deepest  personal  interest,  we  are 
keenly  alive  to  all  the  great  questions  connected  with  it,  which  was 
not  the  case  with  heathenism.  Secondly,  these  questions  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  numerous,  inasmuch  as  our  religion  affects  our  wlude  moral  being, 
and  must  involve,  therefore,  a  great  variety  of  metaphysical,  moral, 
and  ])olitical  points; — that  is  to  say,  those  very  points  which,  lying  out 
of  the  reach  of  demonstrative  science,  are,  through  the  constitution  of 
maifs  nature,  peculiarly  apt  to  he  regarded  by  different  minds  dif¬ 
ferently.  And  thirdly,  although  all  Christians  allow  the  Scriptures 
to  be  of  decisive  authority,  whenever  their  judgement  is  pronounced 
on  any  given  case,  yet  the  peculiar  form  of  these  Scriptures,  which  in 
the  J'K'w  Testament  is  rather  that  of  a  commentary  than  of  a  text; — 
the  critical  dithculties  attending  their  interpretation,  and  the  still 
greater  diflicidty  as  to  their  application  ; — it  being  a  constant  question 
whether  such  and  such  rules,  and  still  more  whether  such  and  such 
recorded  facts  or  practices,  were  meant  to  be  universally  binding ; — 
and  it  being  a  farther  question,  amidst  the  infinite  variety  of  human 
affairs,  w’hether  any  case,  differing  more  or  less  in  its  circumstances, 
properly  comes  under  the  scope  of  any  given  Scripture  rule  ; — all  the.se 
things  prevent  the  Scriptures  from  being  in  practice  decisive  on  con¬ 
troverted  points,  because  the  contending  parties,  while  alike  acknow- 
ledging  the  judge’s  authority,  persist  in  putting  a  different  construction 
upon  the  words  of  his  sentence. 

‘  Aware  of  this  state  of  things,  and  aware  also  with  characteristic 
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wisiloiii,  of  the  deadly  evil  of  religious  divisions,  the  Rimian  Cutholi 
Church  ascribed  to  the  sovereign  power  in  the  Christian  society  in 
every  successive  age,  an  infallible  spirit  of  truth,  whereby  the  real 
meaning  of  any  disputed  passage  of  Scripture  might  be  certainly  and 
authoritatively  declared ;  and  if  the  Scripture  were  silent,  then  the 
living  voice  of  the  Church  might  supply  its  place, — and  being  guided 
by  that  same  Spirit  which  had  inspired  the  written  Word,  might  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  any  new  point  of  controversy  with  a  decision  of  no  less 
authority. 

‘  With  the  same  view  of  preventing  divisions,  tlie  unity  of  the 
Church  was  maintained,  in  a  sense  perfectly  intelligible  and  con¬ 
sistent.  Christians,  wherever  they  lived,  belonged  literally  to  (me  and 
the  same  society, — they  were  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  to  the  same 
government.  National  and  political  distinctions  were  wholly  lost 
sight  of ;  the  vicar  of  Christ  ami  his  general  council  knew  nothing  of 
England  or  of  France,  of  Germany  or  of  Spain;  they  made  laws  for 
Christendom — a  magnificent  w(»rd,  and  well  expressing  those  high  and 
consistent  notions  of  unity,  on  which  the  Church  of  Home  based  its 
system.  One  government,  one  law,  one  faith,  kept  free  from  doubt 
and  error  by  the  support  of  an  infallible  authority — the  theory  was  in 
perfect  harmony  with  itself,  and  nuKst  imposing  from  its  bi'auty  and 
apparent  usefidness ;  but  it  began  with  assuming  a  falseluMHl,  and  its 
intended  conclusion  was  an  impossibility. 

‘  It  is  false  that  there  exists  in  the  Church  any  power  or  olhce  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  gift  of  infallible  wisdom  ;  and  therefore  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  prevent  differences  of  opinion.  Hut  the  claim  to  infallibility 
was  not  oidv  false  but  mischievous ;  because  it  encouraged  the  notion 
that  these  differences  were  to  be  condemned  and  prevented,  and  thus 
hindered  men  from  learning  the  truer  and  better  lesson,  how  to  make 
them  j)erfectly  compatible  with  Christian  union.  Doubtless  it  were  a 
far  happier  state  of  things  if  men  did  not  differ  from  each  other  at  all ; 
— but  this  may  be  wished  for  only  ;  it  is  a  seriems  folly  to  expect  it. 
For  so,  while  grieving  over  an  inevitable  evil,  we  heap  on  it  aggrava¬ 
tions  of  our  own  making,  which  are  far  worse  than  the  original  mis¬ 
chief.  Differences  of  opinion  will  exist,  but  it  is  our  fault  that  they 
should  have  been  considered  equivalent  to  differences  of  principle,  and 
made  a  reason  for  separation  and  hostility. 

‘Our  fathers  rightly  appreciated  the  value  of  church  unity;  but 
they  strangely  mistook  the  means  of  preserving  it.  'I'heir  system  con¬ 
sisted  in  drawing  up  a  statement  of  what  they  deemed  important 
truths,  and  in  appointing  a  form  of  worship  and  a  ceremonial  which 
they  bidieved  to  be  at  once  dignified  and  edifying ;  and  when  they 
proposed  to  oblige  every  man,  by  the  dread  of  legal  penalties  or  dis¬ 
qualifications,  to  subscribe  to  their  opinions  and  to  conform  io  their 
rites  and  practices.  But  they  forgot  that  while  requiiing  this  agree¬ 
ment,  they  had  themselves  disclaimed,  what  alone  could  justify  tliem 
in  enforcing  it — the  possession  of  infallibility.  They  had  parted  with 
the  weajHm  which  wcmld  have  served  them  most  effectually,  and 
strange  were  the  expedients  resorted  to  for  supplying  its  place.  At 
one  time  it  was  the  Apostle’s  Creed ;  at  another,  the  decrees  of  the 
four  first  general  councils ;  or,  at  another,  the  general  consent  of  the 
VOL.  IX. — N.S.  X 
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primitiae  Church,  which  formed  an  anthoritative  standard  of  such 
truths  as  might  not  be  questioned  without  heresy.  But  though  the 
elephant  might  still  rest  upon  the  tortoise,  and  the  tortoise  on  the 
stone,  yet  since  the  claim  to  infallibility  was  once  abandoned,  the  stone 
itself  rested  on  nothing.  The  four  first  councils  were  appealed  to  as 
sanctioning  their  interpretation  of  Scripture  by  men  who  yet  confessed 
that  the  decisions  of  these  councils  were  only  of  force,  because  they 
were  agreeable  to  the  Scripture.  Turn  which  ever  way  they  would, 
they  sought  in  vain  for  an  auihoritif  in  religious  controversies  ;  infalli- 
bility  being  nowhere  to  be  found,  it  was  merely  opinion  against  opi¬ 
nion  ;  and  however  convinced  either  party  might  be  of  the  truth  of  its 
own  views,  they  had  no  right  to  judge  their  opponents. 

'  With  regard  to  the  ceremonies  and  practices  of  the  Church,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  ground  was  taken.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  contradictory 

JMisitions  in  which  the  two  parties  were  placed : — the  Church  of  Eng- 
and  enforcing  a  tyranny  upon  principles  in  themselves  most  liberal 
and  most  true  ; — the  Dissenters  accidentally  advocating  the  cause  of 
liberty,  while  their  principles  were  those  of  the  most  narrow-minded 
fanaticism.  One  feels  ashamed  to  think  that  the  great  truths  so  clearly 
and  so  eloquently  established  by  II(H)ker,  in  the  earlier  bimks  of  his 
Ecclcsiasticid  Polity,  should  have  served  in  practice  the  petty  tyranny 
of  Laud  and  Whitgift,  or  the  utterly  selfish  and  worldly  jxdicy  of  Eli- 
zal)eth.  The  Church  of  England  maintained  most  truly,  that  rites 
and  ceremonies,  being  things  indilferent  in  themselves,  might  be  alter¬ 
ed  according  to  the  ditfereiice  of  times  and  countries,  and  that  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  such  matters  was  left  wholly  to  the  national  Church.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  pjvernment  of  the  national  Church  was  a  mere  des¬ 
potism — the  crown  having  virtually  transferred  to  itself  the  authority 
formerly  exercised  by  the  Popes  — its  appointments  were  made  with  an 
imperious  stiffness,  which  was  the  more  offensive  from  the  confessed 
imlifferent  nature  of  the  matters  in  question  ;  and  while  one  ritual 
WTis  inflexibly  imposed  upon  the  whole  community,  in  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  feelings  of  many  of  its  members,  and  too  simple  and  unat¬ 
tractive  to  engage  the  sympathies  of  the  multitude,  this  fond  attempt 
to  arrive  at  uniformity,  inflicted  a  deadly  blow,  according  to  Lord 
Falkland’s  most  true  observation  on  the  real  blessing  of  Christian 
union.’  pp.  15 — 21. 

After  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  intervening  period,  Dr.  Arnold 
thus  adverts  to  the  present  aspect  of  parties. 

‘  But  the  population  outgrew  the  efforts  both  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  Dissenters ;  and  multitudes  of  persons  existed  in  the  country,  who 
could  not  properly  Im?  said  t(»  belong  to  either.  These  were,  of  course, 
the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  portion  of  the  whole  community, — a 
body  whose  influence  is  always  for  evil  of  some  sort,  but  not  always 
for  evil  of  the  same  sort, — which  is  first  the  brute  abettor  and  encou- 
rager  of  abuses,  and  afterwards  their  equally  brute  destroyer.  For 
many  years,  the  populace  hated  the  Dissenters  for  the  strictness  of 
their  lives,  and  wcause  they  had  departed  from  the  institutions  of 
their  country  ;  for  ignorance,  before  it  is  irritated  by  physical  distress, 
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and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  excitement  of  political  agitation,  h 
blindly  averse  to  all  change,  and  looks  upon  reform  as  a  trouble  and  a 
disturbance.  Thus,  the  populace  in  Spain  and  in  Naples  have  shown 
themselves  decided  enemies  to  the  constitutional  party  ;  and  thus  the 
mob  at  Birmingham,  so  late  as  the  year  17111>  plundered  and  burnt 
houses  to  the  cry  of  “  Church  and  King,**  and  threatened  to  roast  Dr. 
Priestley  alive,  as  a  heretic.  But  there  is  a  time,  and  it  is  one 
fraught  with  revolutions,  when  this  tide  of  ignorance  suddenly  turns, 
and  runs  in  the  opposite  direction  with  equal  violence.  Distress  and 
continued  agitation  produce  this  change ;  but  its  peculiar  danger  arises 
from  this,  that  its  causes  operate  for  a  long  time  without  any  apparent 
effect,  and  we  observe  their  seeming  inefficiency  till  we  think  that 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  them  ;  when  suddenly  the  ground  falls 
in  under  our  feet,  and  we  find  that  their  work,  though  slow,  had  been 
done  but  too  surely.  And  this  is  now  the  case  with  the  populace  of 
England.  From  cheering  for  Church  and  King,  they  are  now  come 
to  cry  for  no  bishojis,  no  tithes,  and  no  rates ;  from  persecuting  the 
Dissenters,  because  they  had  separated  from  the  Church,  they  are  now 
eagerly  joining  with  them  for  that  very  same  reason  ;  while  the  Dis¬ 
senters,  on  their  part,  readily  welcome  tfiese  new  auxiliaries,  and  reckon 
ou  their  aid  for  effecting  the  complete  destruction  of  their  old  enemy.’ 

pp.  2(5,  27. 

This  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  a  correct  statement,  as  regards  the 
whole  body ;  but  we  must  defer  all  observations  till  another  op¬ 
portunity. 


NOTICES. 


Art.  VII.  The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary,  1833.  Vol.  XVII. 
8vo.  pp.  47(5*  London.  1(K53. 

This  publication  is  very  respectably  maintained;  and  the  last  year  has 
been  remarkable  for  the  number  01  eminent  men  whom  it  has  carried 
off.  The  principal  memoirs  in  the  present  volume  are,  the  poet  Crabbe; 
Sir  William  Grant;  Bishop  Iluntingford;  Dr.  Adam  Clarke;  Sir  James 
^lackintosh ;  (.rec  our  ^first  article  in  the  present  Number;)  IVIuzio 
Clementi ;  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  ('harles  Butler,  Esq. ;  Bishop  Turner ; 
Anna  i\Iaria  Porter  ;  and  Jeremy  Bentham.  The  last  article  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  zealous  disciple  and  admirer.  Of  course,  in  a  compilation 
like  the  present,  the  reader  will  not  hwk  for  any  thing  so  rare  and 
valuable  as  impartial  or  elaborate  biography.  Facts,  not  opinions,  are 
all  that  it  should  be  attempted  to  supply. 
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Art  IX.  The  Religion  of  Taste,  a  Poem.  By  Carlos  Wilcox.  Re¬ 
printed  from  the  American  Edition  of  his  Literary  Remains.  IHmo. 
pp.  56.  London.  1832. 

Tiir  Author  of  this  Poem  was  a  native  of  NewTHirt  in  New  Tlnmp- 
shire,  and  was  born  of  respectable  jmrents  in  1794.  In  his  thirtieth 
year,  he  was  ordained  as  the  pastor  of  a  church  at  Hartford  ;  but  in 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  he  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  resijjn  bis 
charge;  and  after  lingering  for  some  time,  he  expired  IVIay  29,  1827. 
His  object  in  this  Poem  was,  to  warn  persons  of  the  same  ardent  and 
poetic  temperament  as  himself,  that  the  vital  spirit  of  Christianity  is 
something  more  than  a  susceptibility  of  natural  and  moral  l)eauty, — 
something  more  than  ‘  the  religion  of  taste.'  Of  the  genius  displayed 
by  this  American  Poet,  the  following  stanzas  will  enable  our  readers 
to  judge. 

‘  XXVII. 

‘  To  love  the  lieautiful  is  not  to  hate 
The  holy,  nor  to  wander  from  the  true ; 

Else  why  In  Eden  did  its  Lord  create 

Each  green  and  shapely  tree  to  please  the  view  ? 

Why  not  enough  that  there  the  fruitful  grew  ? 

But  wherefore  think  it  virtue  pure  and  blest 
To  feast  the  eye  with  shape  and  bloom  and  hue  ? 

Or  wherefore  think  it  holier  than  the  zest 
With  w’hich  the  purple  grape  by  panting  lips  is  prest. 

'  XXVIII. 

^  The  rose  delights  with  colour  and  with  form. 

Nor  less  with  fragrance  ;  but  to  love  the  flower 

For  either,  or  for  all,  is  not  to  warm 

The  bosom  wdth  the  thought  of  that  high  Power, 

Who  gathered  all  into  its  blooming  hour  : 

As  well  might  love  of  gold  be  love  to  Him, 

Who  on  the  mountain  poured  its  pristine  shower. 

And  buried  it  in  currents  deep  and  dim. 

Or  spread  it  in  bright  drops  along  the  river's  brim. 


XXIX. 


‘  Yet  Taste  and  Virtue  are  not  born  to  strife ; 

’Tis  when  the  earthly  W’^ould  the  heavenly  scorn. 

Nor  merely  spread  with  flowers,  her  path  to  life. 

But  would  supplant  w'hen  bound  to  cheer  and  warn. 
Or  at  the  touch  of  every  wounding  thorn 
Would  tempt  her  from  that  path,  or  bid  her  trust 
No  truth  too  high  for  fancy  to  adorn. 

And  turn  from  all  too  humble  with  disgust ; 

'Tis  then  she  wakes  a  w'ar,  when  in  her  pride  unjust. 
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‘  XXX. 

*  But  oft  in  Taste  when  mindful  of  her  birth, 

*  Celestial  Virtue  owns  a  mortal  friend, 

A  tit  interpreter  of  scenes  of  earth, 

And  one  delighting  thought  with  hers  to  blend 
Amid  their  loveliness,  and  prompt  to  lend 
The  light  and  charm  of  her  own  smile  to  all ; — 
Thus  when  to  heaven  our  best  affections  tend. 

Taste  helps  the  spirit  upward  at  the  call 
Of  Faith  and  echoing  Hope,  or  scorns  to  work  its  fall. 


*  XXXI. 

*  The  path  we  love, — to  that  all  things  allure ; 
We  give  them  power  malignant  or  benign  ; 
Yes,  to  the  pure  in  heart  all  things  are  pure ; 
And  to  the  bright  in  fancy>  all  things  shine ; 
Ail  frown  on  those  that  in  deep  sorrow  pine. 
Smile  on  the  chiM^rful,  lead  the  wise  abroad 
O’er  Nature’s  realm  in  search  of  laws  divine ; 
All  draw  the  earthly  down  to  their  vile  clod ; 
And  all  unite  to  lift  the  heavenly  to  their  God. 


‘  XXXII. 

*  The  universe  is  calm  to  faith  serene ; 

And  all  with  glory  shines  to  her  bright  eye ; 

The  mount  of  Sion,  crowned  with  living  green 
By  all  the  l>eams  and  dews  of  its  pure  sky. 

She  sees  o’er  clouds  and  tempests  rising  high 
From  its  one  fountain  pouring  streams  that  bear 
Fresh  life  and  beauty,  ne’er  to  fade  and  die. 

But  make  the  blasted  earth  an  aspect  wear. 

Like  that  of  its  blest  prime,  divinely  rich  and  fair.* 
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Art.  IX.  CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 

81K, 

Were  it  not  that  the  concluding  part  of  your  observations  on  the 
Letter  which  you  did  me  the  favour  to  print  in  the  last  Number  of 
your  Journal,  may  lead  your  readers  to  infer  that  I  evaded  giving  an 
opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  one  of  the  authorities  quoted  from 
Mr.  Hanbury  (Eel.  Rev.  Oct.  1832,  p.  21).3,)  1  sliould  not  so  soon 
have  again  trespassed  on  your  time  and  patience.  To  obviate  such  an 
inference,  therefore,  you  will,  perhaps,  allow  me  to  observe,  that  I 
omitted  to  notice  that  authority  merely  because  I  conceived  it  to  be 
entirely  set  aside  by  what  1  had  already  written.  In  the  absence  of 
all  original  documents,  the  writer  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer 
aHirms,  that  “  it  is  certain  that  the  disputed  Clause  of  the  XXth 
Article  of  the  Church  of  England  was  never  composed  by,  nor  ex¬ 
hibited  in  manuscript  to,  the  Convocation**.  Archbishop  Laud,  on  the 
contrary,  appeals  to  the  then  existing  manuscript  Records  oj  Convoca¬ 
tion  as  containing  the  Clause,  and  his  appeal  is  left  uncontradicted  by 
persons  who  had  the  pow’er,  and  the  will,  to  controvert  that  appeal  if 
contradiction  had  been  possible.  The  only  question  then  which  re¬ 
mains  is  this :  Is  the  iissertiou  that  “  none  ever  ventured  to  impugn  *’ 
Laud’s  appeal  to  the  Records,  “  unsupported  **  by  history  ?  The  facts 
of  the  case,  so  far  as  my  information  extends,  are  briefly  these: 
Dr.  Laud  is  charged  in  1()37  with  having  illegally  made  alterations  in 
certain  Formularies  sanctioned  by  Acts  of  Parliament: — among  other 
alterations  specifically  charged  upon  him  was  the  interpolation  of  a 
Clause  in  the  XXth  Article. — Laud  had  “  the  impudency  **  (as  Prynne 
has  it)  to  justify  such  alterations  as  he  admitted  to  have  been  made, 
but  denied  that  any  addition  whatever  had  been  introduced  into  the 
XXth  Article ;  maintaining,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  (Manse  which 
he  had  been  accused  of  forging,  was  to  be  found  in  the  original  Records 
of  Convocation,  and  producing  at  the  same  time  an  attested  Copy  ” 
of  that  Clause  extracted  from  those  Records.  At  this  point,  liowever, 
it  is  argued,  that  ‘*the  controversy  was  cut  short,  not  by  evidence,  but 
by  authority-**  Let  us  enquire,  then,  how  far  this  “  assertion  ’*  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  fact.  Admitting  that  the  controversy  was  terminated  by 
authority  in  1837,  yet,  in  ^larch,  1844,  the  House  of  Commons 
ordered  that  **  Master  Prynne  hath  power  to  view',  and  send  for. 
Writings,  Papers,  Orders,  and  Records,  and  to  lake  copies  thereof  as 
he  secs  cause  ;  **  and  this  for  the  very  purpose,  among  other  things,  of 
cirrying  on  the  controversy  in  question.  The  consequence  was,  that, 
in  the  course  of  Laud’s  impeachment,  those  “  publike  Records  of  the 
Church  w’hich  he  is  said  to  have  altered,  are  again  specifically  pointed 
» — his  Speech  in  the  Star-Chaml)er  in  defence  of  those  alterations 
is  expressly  recited  ; — but  the  charge  of  having  interpolated  a  Clause 
in  the  XXih  Article  is  never  once  alluded  to.  But  of  how  much 
consequence  it  w'ould  have  been  to  set  aside  the  Archbishop’s 
»p|H‘aI  to  the  Records  of  Co!ivocation,  will  at  once  occur  to  your  readers 
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when  they  consider  that  such  a  result  would  have  afforded  additional 
matter  of  grave  accusation  against  Laud  in  that  it  would  have  fastened 
upon  him  the  wickedness  of  having  produced  in  the  Star-Chamber  a 
forced  Instrument  which  professed  to  be  an  **  attested  Copy  *’  of  a 
Clause  that  did  not  in  fact  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  to  pass  the 
matter  over  in  silence,  as  the  Archbishop's  accusers  did,  was,  in  my 
apprehension,  tacitly  to  admit  that  the  Instrument  exhibited  by  him 
in  the  Star-Chamber  was  a  true  Copy  of  a  Clause  actually  to  be  found 
in  the  Records  of  the  Convocation,  I  am  the  more  disposed,  aUo,  to 
adhere  to  this  conclusion,  because  it  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  Prynne, 
to  whom  the  task  of  collecting  evidence  against  Laud  was  entrusted, 
was,  (with  all  his  defects  of  character,)  too  acute  a  man  to  have  omitted 
to  bring  forward  so  grave  a  charge  against  the  accused  as  that  above- 
mentioned,  provided  there  had  been  ground  for  it ;  and  too  honest  a 
man  to  repeat  the  charge  of  Laud's  having  interpolated  an  Article  of 
Religion,  if  he  found  by  reference  to  documents  that  such  a  charge 
was  destitute  of  foundation. 

Whether  or  not  Laud,  in  his  defence  in  the  Star  Chamber,  actually 
**  produced  ’*  any  early  editions  of  the  Articles,  may  not  appear ;  but 
I  do  not  find  that  those  who  afterwards  examined  his  library  ever 
taxed  him  with  referring  to  editions  which  he  did  not  possess.  lie 
doubtless  might  have  produced  such  early  editions  of  the  Articles  if 
it  had  been  necessary,  for  there  are  now  existing  a  Latin  edition,  ITifKI, 
printed  by  Wolfe;  one,  if  not  two,  English  editions,  printed  by  Jugg 
and  Cawood,  1551 ;  what  is  considered,  the  Authentic  Edition  in 
English,  1571,  by  the  last  named  printers;  besides  other  editions  of 
later  date, — all  containing  the  disputed  clause.  An  enumeration  of 
the  earlier  editions  may,  I  believe,  be  seen  in  the  Preface  to  Bennett’s 
Historical  Essay  on  the  Articles. 

With  regard  to  the  Note  in  Archdeacon  Blackburn's  Confessional,  to 
which  you  refer,  I  am  quite  willing  to  leave  your  readers  to  decide  be¬ 
tween  the  considerations  which  I  have  submitted  to  your  notice,  and  any 
inference  which  the  Archdeacon  may  have  been  able  to  deduce  against 
the  authenticity  of  the  disputed  clause,  from  Mr.  Hale's  Letter  to  Dr. 
Laud.  The  only  remark,  therefore,  I  think  it  necessary  to  make 
on  that  note  is,  that  the  whole  question  depends  not  on  what  is  found 
in  any  Latin  edition  of  the  Articles,  but  on  what  is  read  in  that 
English  edition  referred  to  by  the  Act  13///  of  Elizabeth,  under  the 
title  of  A  booke  imprinted,"  &c.  The  Records  of  the  Convocation 
from  which  that  edition  was  printed  having  been  destroyed,  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  disputed  clause  in  the  Twentieth  Article  may  ever 
remain  among  the  qmestiones  vexatce  of  literature ;  yet,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  in  its  favour  to  induce  any  scholar 
to  hesitate  before  he  authoritatively  pronounces  that  clause  to  be  a 
**  forgery." 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  apologize  for  having  inflicted  such  a 
lengthy  communication  upon  you,  but  my  excuse  must  be  the  pleasure 
one  cannot  but  feel  in  discussing  any  subject  with  an  impartial  oppo¬ 
nent.  I  can  also,  in  much  sincerity,  assure  yon,  that  in  these  days  of 
ignorant  prejudice  and  evil  passion,  it  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  a  Journalist,  whose  honourable  distinction  is,  that,  in  any 
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opposition  he  may  feel  it  necessary  to  manifest  towards  the  Church  of 
England,  his  aim  is  to  found  that  oppodtion  on  argument^  and  not  on 
clamour. 

Dec.  22,  1832.  One  op  your  Readers. 

The  above  letter  was  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  our  last 
Number.  We  have  deemed  it  but  fair  to  our  courteous  and  well- 
informed  Correspondent,  to  allow  him  the  benefit  of  replying  to  our 
remarks ;  but  here,  our  readers  will  probably  think,  the  subject  ought 
to  drop.  We  will  simply  suggest,  that,  even  although  the  charge 
which  would  fix  the  forgery  upon  Laud,  may  have  been  unsus¬ 
ceptible  of  proof,  or  without  foundation,  this  circumstance  would 
not  prove  that  the  clause  was  not  originally  an  unauthorized  in¬ 
terpolation.  Laud's  own  adniissitm,  that  in  1571,  (the  very  year 
when  the  Articles  were  fir.‘^t  confirmed  by  1.3  Kiiz.  ca]).  12,)  the 
Articles  were  printed,  both  in  Latin  and  English,  without  the 
clause,  which  he  im|)utcs  to  ‘  the  malicious  cunning  of  that  oppo- 
‘  site  faction ',  who  ‘governed  businesses  in  1571,  and  rid  the 
‘Church  almost  at  their  ])leasure', — we  must  still  consider  as 
fatal  to  the  authority  of  the  clause.  We  say  nothing  here  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  retaining  it. 


Akt.  X.  LITKKARV  IN  i’ELLKlENCi:. 

In  the  press,  a  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  ; 
presenting  a  view  of  its  rise,  ])rogress,  and  present  state,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  ;  to  which  is  added,  an  Al[)hahetieal  List  of  Baptist 
Churches  in  England,  with  dates  of  their  formation,  and  names  of 
Pastors.  By  Charles  Thompson.  In  one  small  volume. 

In  the  press,  Notre  Dame,  a  tale  of  the  ancien  Regime,  from  the 
French  of  Victor  Hugo.  By  the  translator  of  Wilson's  h^dition  of 
"  Lafayette." 

In  the  press,  to  be  ready  on  the  1st  of  March,  Bagster's  Improved 
Edition  of  Cruden’s  Concordance  of  the  New  Testament  (being  o..c 
of  the  Polymicrian  Series.”) 

This  English  CVmcordance  may  be  united  with  ^Ir.  Greenfiehrs 
editi(Mi  of  Schmidt's  (treek  Concordance  (one  of  the  Polymicrian  Se¬ 
ries),  thereby,  in  one  small  volume  will  be  found  together  the  most 
complete  Concordance  extant  of  the  Greek,  and  of  the  English  New 
Testament. 

Ncarlv  ready  for  publication.  The  Leed's  Sunday  School  Union 
Hymn  fiook,  containing  an  entirely  new  Selection  of  408  appropriate 
Hymns,  each  having  been  diligently  comjxired  with  its  nu»8t  authentic 
copy,  for  the  purp«>se  (»f  restoring  that  original  beauty  of  which  too 
many  have  lieen  shorn  bv  the  frequent  alterations  of  successive  com¬ 
pilers.  Several  Hymns  have  l>een  composed  expressly  for  the  w’ork, 
and  a  collection  for  Teacher’s  Meetings  has  been  appended,  which  the 
Editor  hopes  will  be  acceptable  to  “  The  Brethren.” 
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L  it  era  ry  In  tel  I  is^ence. 

A  reprint  of  Professor  Stuart’s  Commentary  on  the  Homans,  wiW 
very  sh<»rtly  be  reaily,  printed  at  the  especial  request  of  the  Professor, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Hev.  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  and  the  Hev. 
Dr.  Henderson. 

Preparinj^  for  publication,  in  royal  32mo.  handsomely  printed  upon 
fine  paper,  hotpressed,  and  bound  in  rich  watered  silk,  with  gilt  edges, 
The  Adieu!  A  Farewell  Token  to  a  Christian  Friend,  consisting  of 
entirely  C)riginal  Pieces,  in  Prose  and  Wrse.  Hy  the  Author  of 
“  Gideon,”  “  The  Lady  at  the  Farm  House,”  **  iNIy  Early  Years,” 
&c.,  and  other  Popular  Writers. 

% 

Preparing  for  publication.  The  Naturalist’s  Library.  Conducted  by 
Sir  William  Jardinc,  Bart.  F.H.S.E.  F.L.S,  See,  Illustrated  with 
numerous  coloured  plates,  engraved  by  W.  H.  Lizars,  feap.  8vo.  The 
subjects  for  the  ^^>lumes  which  are  now  in  preparation  are: — Vol.  I. 
Natural  History  (»f  iMonkeys. —  2.  The  feline  Race,  or  Animals  of  the 
Cat  kind. — 3.  The  Dog. — 4.  Sheep  and  Goats — 5.  Deer. —  ().  Eagles 
and  Hawks. — 7-  Humming  Birds. — 3.  Creepers.— 1).  Gallinaceous 
Birds — 10.  Partridges  and  Grouse. — 11.  Cetacea,  or  Whales. — 12. 
The  Salmon. — 13.  Coleopterous  Insects,  or  Beetles. — 14.  Bees,  Sec, 

In  the  press,  Philosophical  Conversations ;  in  which  are  familiarly 
explained  the  Effects  and  Causes  of  many  Daily  Occurrences  in  Na¬ 
tural  Phenomena.  By  F.  C.  Bakewell.  12mo. 

Nearly  ready.  The  Angushirc  Album  ;  a  Selection  of  Pieces,  in 
Prose  and  Verse.  By  Gentlemen  in  Angushire. 

The  two  following  works  are  announced  as  the  forthcoming  volumes 
of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library:  —  1.  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Haleigh, 
founded  on  Authentic  and  Original  Documents,  some  of  them  never 
before  published:  including  a  View  of  the  most  Important  Transactions 
in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. ;  Sketches  of  Burleigh,  Es.sex, 
Secretary  (Veil,  Sidney,  Spenser,  and  other  eminent  (Contemporaries: 
with  a  A’^indication  of  his  character  fmm  the  attacks  of  Hume  and 
other  writers.  By  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  Esq.,  F.H.S.  &  F.S.A. 
With  Portraits,  Sec.  by  Ilorsl'urgh  and  Jackson.  2.  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia;  comprehending  their  Civil  History,  Antiquities,  Arts,  Re¬ 
ligion,  Literature,  and  Natural  History.  By  the  Hev.  M.  Hussell, 
LL.D.;  James  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.H.S.E.  &  IM.W.S.;  and  R.  K. 
Grcville,  L.L.D.  Illustrated  by  a  JMap  and  12  Engravings. 

Preparing  for  publication,  a  brief  Memoir  of  the  Pastor  Neff,  com¬ 
prising  information  obtained  from  some  of  Neff’s  particular  friends, 
respecting  the  change  in  his  religious  sentiments,  and  other  interesting 
details.  By  the  Author  of  the  Memoir  which  appeared  in  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Magazine. 

Shortly  will  be  published, Johannicc,”  a  Poem  in  Two  Cantos; 
IVIonody  on  Lord  Byron  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  the  R<*v.  John  Dryden 
Pigott,*  Jiin.,  B.A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale. 


1H6  Liti^rary  Intelli^^re. 

Hciiilv  t*«>r  the  press.  The  Supreme  Divinity  of  Christ,  in  connexion 
with  Ills  llumiin  Nature,  considered  ns  the  Basis  of  His  Medintorinl 
l*harncler.  By  B.  C^iiaife,  Author  of  •*  A  Afemento  for  the  AtWicted.” 

Mr.  Murnw  is  pre|nirinir  for  publication,  a  new  ATontlily  Work,  il¬ 
lustrative  of  the  fni^es  of  Holy  \Vrit,  consisting  of  Views  of  the  most 
remarkable  Plact*s  nieutioneil  in  the  Bible.  It  will  appear  in  the  month 
of  Kebruarv,  and  will  Ik*  called  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Old 
and  New  'I Vstauients.’*  The  Drawintrs,  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  n.A.,and 
A.  W.  Callcott,  B.A.,  are  ct>pic<l  from  original  and  aulhenlic  Sketches 
taken  on  the  s|M»t  by  Artists  and  Tnivellers  ;  the  utmost  repird  Ireing; 
|iaid  to  the  fidelity  of  the  views.  The  Plates  w'ill  Ire  engraved  by  Wil¬ 
iam  and  Kdward  Kiudeii.  and  other  eminent  Artists  under  their  su- 
|K*riuteudeiici*.  .V  detailed  i’rospt*ctus  and  a  S|)ecimeii  Plate  will  be 
issued  iiiiinediately. 

A  New  b'ditioii  of  Wilbur’s  Heference  Testament,  with  Beferenccs 
and  a  Key  of  Questions,  AIups,  \c.  \’C.,  is  nearly  ready. 

A  New  Kditioii  of  Prithniux’s  Directions  to  Churchwardens,  with 
considerable  .Vdtlitious  by  Hubert  Philip  Tyrwhitt,  Ksq.,  Barrister-at- 
Lav«,  is  ueurlv  ready. 

In  the  Press,  and  s|*eiHlily  will  be  published,  in  one  small  volume, 
l*Jiuo,  Questions,  Criticid,  Philolo^icul,  and  Kxe^ticul,  fiirmed  on  the 
^VituoUlioiis  Dr.  Bluomticld’s  Kditiuu  of  the  (fre<*k  Te.stament. — 
'l‘he  woik  h.is  btvii  drawn  up  at  the  desire  of  some  eminent  l*reiatet, 
and  other  considerable  per?a»us  of  the  Church  and  the  Universities,  bv 
Dr.  B.  hiinscdf,  and  has  Ikh.*!!  fr.ime<l  with  es|)ecial  reference  to  the 
Kxuudnutious  at  the  I’uiversities,  and  those  for  Holy  Orders  :  thoo^ 
it  is.  at  the  s.4uk'  time,  so  farmed  us  to  be  highly  siTviceable  to  all 
I'heuiogical  readers. 

In  the  Pre^,  and  s|H*edily  will  Ik*  published,  in  1  Vol.  Hvo.,  a  Ills- 
lory  of  Croydon.  By  Sleiuman  Steiuuiuii,  Ksq.,  Aicbilect. 

Dr.  lioott  is  pre{uriiig  for  publication,  in  two  Octavo  Volumes,  a 
.Memoir  of  the  Tite  and  Aledical  Opinioms  of  Dr.  ..Vrmstrong,  late 
Physician  of  the  Fever  liKslitution  of  London,  and  Author  of  “  Practical 
1  llustratioms  of  Typhus  and  Scarlet  Fever”;  to  which  will  be  added, 
an  Tucpiiry  into  the  Fads  connoted  with  those  F'urms  of  Fever 
attributed  to  Malaria  and  Marsh  EHluviuin. 


(  »s»7  ) 


AhT.  XI.  WORKS  UKCENTLY  I’UBLISHED. 


niOCM  ^rMY. 

John  Milton;  his  I/tfe  nn<l  Tiincji, 

•n»l  I'olnioiil  Opinions  ;  with  .^nilT!- 

versions  upon  Or.  Johnson’s  Life*  of 
Milton,  lly  Joseph  Ivimtw.  f»vo.  With 
a  1‘orlrail.  10.«. 

Mwnoiials  of  ihr  Professional  I/ifr  and 
Tnnrs  of  Sir  William  Penn,  Kni^i'hl,  Ad¬ 
miral  and  (M*noml  of  the  Fle«  t  dnriiif:  the 
Inirrrt'jjnum.  .Admiral  and  Commissioner 
of  the  Admimlty  anr!  N.tvy  after  the  Re¬ 
storation.  l'r<»m  M»4'4  to  lt>7<h  Hy  Gran¬ 
ville  P«'nn,  Ksq.  ^  Wds.  8vo.  With 
Pl.it»n.  I/.  lt»A. 

'l*hr  Renuiins  of  William  Phelan,  D.D.; 
vith  a  Rio^r.iphiral  Memoir.  Ry  .lohn. 
Bishop  of  I.iinerirk;,  Ardfert, and  Ai^hadot'. 
t  V»>ls.  Svo.  I/.  I*. 

Lives,  Charaeters,  and  an  Addreas  to 
posterity.  Ry  (iillrert  Hiirnel,  D.l).,  l..ord 
Bishop  of  Sariini.  F.dited.  with  an  Intrrv 
duclion  and  Notes,  by  John  Jebb,  I). I)., 
F.H.S.,  Rishop  of  Limerick,  .\rdfert,  and 
Aghadoe.  Hvo.  I0.v.  tir/. 

iiisToav. 

History-  of  Snain  and  Portugal.  From 
Dr  I.Jirdni*r’s  k'abinei  C'yclojMiniia.  5  Vuls. 
sm.  8vo.  1/.  10:5.  elolh. 

Narrative  rf  the  Ashantee  War;  with  a 
Viesi-  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Colony  of 
Sierra  Ix*one.  Ry  Major  Uieketts,  late  of 
the  Royal  .African  Colonial  Cuips.  bvo. 
IDs.  (W. 

Facts  and  Documents  illustrative  of  the 
IlistoiA',  Doctrine,  and  Hites  of  the  An¬ 
cient  ,'\lbigena«'H  and  Waldeusr's.  Ry  the 
Rev.  S.  K.  Maitland,  bvu.  IGs. 

MauiciNK. 

A  Practical  Account  of  the  Lpidemic 
Chuiera,  and  of  the  Treatment  requiNite  in 
the  various  Modifications  of  that  Disease. 
By  Williani  Twining,  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  London ;  First  .Assistant- 
Surgeon,  General  Hospital,  Calcutta.  Post 
hvo.  6i. 

MlSCCLLAKKOra. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Geological 
Society  of  Cornwall.  With  a  Geological 
Map  of  the  County,  bvo.  I6j. 

Life  'Fables,  founded  upon  the  discovery 
of  a  numerical  [..aw,  regulating  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  every  human  being;  illiinlraUnl  by 
4  New  'I'heory  of  the  <'aus»’»  prc'ducing 


health  and  longevity.  By  T.  R.  Fxlrnondi, 
R..\.,  late  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
.Author  of  **  Practical  Moral  and  Political 
F'conomy.  Royal  Hvow  0*. 

roi.fTlCAU 

Principles  of  Chwrcb  Reftimn.  By  Tho¬ 
mas  .Aniold,  D.D.,  Head  Master  ol  Rugby 
Schoftl,  and  late  Fellow  of  Urwl  College, 
Oxford.  Hvo.  8s. 

.An  .Address  to  the  Clergy  on  Chureh 
Reform,  with  Remarks  ou  tlie  Plans  of 
Ixird  Henley  and  Dr.  Burton,  and  on  the 
Article  in  the  last  Quirterly  Review.  Ry 
the  Rev.  William  Pullen,  R.A.,  Rector  of 
Little  Gidding,  Hunts.  Hvo.  8s.  (kf. 

A  Ix'tter  to  His  Grace  the  Arciibisliop 
of  Canterbury',  on  Church  R*'fonn ;  in 
which  is  suggested  a  Plan  of  Alterations 
both  safe  and  efficient.  By  a  Nuu-Benc* 
fic«l  C'lergyman.  8s. 

An  Historical  Argumeut  on  the  Origin 
of  Projierty  of  Tithes,  with  Remarks  ou 
the  expetliemw  of  a  fair  ami  equitable  Cooi- 
nnitntion,  in  a  Letter  to  FUrl  Grey.  By 
Uu’Ven.  Cteorge  Glover.  Archdeacon  of 
Shrewsburvy  Chaplain  to  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Duke  of  Sussr-x.  Is.  bd. 

borne  Conskterationt  on  Churdi  Re¬ 
form,  and  on  the  Priiiciple/i  of  Church  /.le¬ 
gislation.  Ry  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Massing- 
lienl,  M.A.,  of  Magdalen  (.’oilege,  Oxford, 
and  Rectiir  of  tlnnsby,  Liccolnshire. 
18mo.  3'.  tk/. 

Notes,  Historical  and  Ixgal,  on  theFm- 
dowinents  of  the  Church  of  Kngland.  Ry 
W.  Clayton  Wallers,  F.>q.,  Sl.A.,  Bur- 
rlster>at-I..uw,  and  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Cumbritigt*.  8s. 

A  lx*ticr  to  the  Right  Hon.  l»rd  Hen¬ 
ley,  with  Remarks  on  his  Lordship’s  Let¬ 
ter  to  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the 
King,  and  on  a  Sequel  to,  and  Ob^rva- 
tions  uiHiii  the  same,  by  the  Rev.  Erlward 
Burton,  D.D  ,  Regius  Professor  of  Di¬ 
vinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford;  to- 
getlier  with  Hints  for  a  Reform  in  the 
Church,  and  a  general  Coniniutatiun  of 
'llthes.  By  Sir  Thomas  Buckler  I^fth- 
bri^e,  Bart.  8s. 

Calculations  and  Statements  relating  to 
the  Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  Ry  W,  F. 
Reuss.  Royal  Hvo.  I/.  Is. 

.A  Justificnlion  of  the  Foreign  I’oHry  of 
Great  Britain  towards  Holland.  Hvo.  8s. 


U<8  W  orka  retw/Zy  published. 


CtiMirii  Hvlurtn  vn  CbrittUn  Hrmctplcs* 
vunmfarwt  (o  «  tu  th«  Lurd  Bishop 

iA  I.umk*a.  By  llaMint;*  Hobinsoa.  D.D. 
K.  .\.5.  RiH^f  uf  Or*^t  WoHpt, 

Jivw,  I  A.  tit/. 

Iltul*  iur  Okurrh  R«4onn,  to 

th«  kV»pW  oC  Ku^^ldiMi.  By  a  country 
<.I>nnhwwu».  Hvo.  Ij. 

vNftf  l)«4<i»cr ;  Uin^  an  Anawrr  to  a 
^Hiymmow  duilleil.  **  War  .i^aiiMt  the 
C'harrh,**  Ac.  By  the  Rev.  William 
V.  haidttt.  Itfmo.  S^/. 

A  i'rv  lo  Ifrhin*l  and  the  Kmpirc.  Bv 
an  IriaAman.  formerly  Member  of  the 
ICwyni  Coiktcfes,  Maynooth.  ItSmo.  4a.  tW. 

A  lATtivr  tu  laml  llriiley  on  his  Btan 
of  C'hufeh  Reform.  Bv  Henry  Frederick 
>iefmetwmt,  late  M.l*.  tor  Wt^ibury. 
ka.  «W. 

Kvturm  WiiKuwi  Rec»tniitnic»i on,  beinif 
au  tmfutty  into  Ute  advamnifes  of  a  sate  and 
txtM'iM'auU*  arramfetnem  tor  removini*  to  a 
eaieui  Mow|uaii»e*  in  the  'reiopora* 
ut  the  KaUuhkWu  C'tiurch*  without 
l.a-)(t<Ma4i%«  luierferemei  ai't'ioinainied  with 
4  i'Un  lur  tiMT  coitnjreaaioM  ut  the  i.iiurirr 
atni  Ritual  ut  the  ChuKii  ul  KiutianU  By 
U  i*rK'e»  ut  Ciiriat  Chun*h 

OxtiuU.  hvo.  l4%  od. 

Ut-U4etk*  uu  tile  i'ri»v^nive  amt  I’aat 
bciicttU  ut  Caiheutai  invUtuiuma  in  me 
l'r%nuuuu«t  ut  >uuuu  Ivouwtedice^ 

uv'c«4*uiM.*t  Uy  IrfUtU  H*'iitcy  a  I'lan  lor 
tiKU  .Vouauuu*  By  llUwiud  Bou^crie 
lic|(iua  i’ruUi*a«M  «>t  Hebrew, 
C'auuii  uf  Chriai  Churvii*  iate  FvUuw  ol 
V.hH.t  fixioiu.  *>vu.  ia. 

li«t«,^Kkuu  IaiiU  licuiey  uuu  Hr.  Bur* 
t.ui  <Mi  ChutiU  licruiitH  ill  a  Letter  lu  a 
Meu>U:t  uf  BaiUaiUkUL.  By  a  Chuii;o4tuuu 

'f'He  P*e»cnt  CuuUtUuu  aiui  BroapeeU  ul 
Uk*  HUl<il>li»hed  Oiuivlt,  in  a  Lcttci  tu  Sir 
Hubert  PkI,  Hart.  M.l*.  By  .M.  A.  da. 

'IIh*  Curate's  1*Sm  ;  >tr  soum:  C<>nrukr« 
ativtia  respci'tiiii^  the  PrvAuut  Cotidiliuu  uf 


the  Curates  of  the  Omirh  of  Pn^ltid 
By  L.  L.  B.  Svo.  la. 

lanter  from  I,«egton  to  hit  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Ate.,  Chairman  of  the 
Slavery  Committee  of  the  I  Imiae  of  T^nla  • 
containing  an  Rxpotiire  of  the  ('haractvr 
of  the  Evidence  on  the  Colonial  side  ^nro- 
duced  before  the  ('ommittee.  Hvo,  4a, 

TMeoTyirrr, 

Disaertationa  Vindlrntinw  the  Church  of 
£u|i;)and,  with  regard  to  mme  essential 
(>uinta  of  Ptility  and  Ooetrine.  Rv  the 
Ilee.  John  Sinclair,  A..M.  of  P«*mhff4ce 
Colky^,  Oxford.  Fellow  of  the  Hnval  5k». 
ciety  of  Rdinbnri^,  and  Minister  of  St, 
Paul’s  Chapel,  Edinhnrtjh.  Hro.  lOa.  ltd. 

'Hie  Happiness  of  the  Blessed,  consider¬ 
ed  as  to  the  partirtilars  of  their  State  ;  their 
H«s*o*mit»on  of  each  other  in  that  State; 
and  it*  Diflerence  of  Deorees.  To  which 
arc  iiitded.  Musing  on  the  Church  and  her 
Services.  By  Richard  Mnnt.  D.D.  l^ird 
Bialntp  of  Down  ami  Ctuinor.  Hinrw 
lit.  (i«i. 

'Die  Book  of  Paaimt,  wherein,  without 
note  ttr  comment,  the  original  meaninf  la 
made  inteilii^ible  to  ipnerat  rendara.  and  tha 
diction  assumea  a  form  which,  from  ihe  days 
of  Milton,  has  been  deemed  most  cnnttemal 
to  sacred  Poetrv.  By  the  Rev.  (teori^ 
M.  Muarfrave.  ILN.CL.  Oxoo.  Hvo. 

'  'roGaarar. 

Skctchea  ot  V*t*auviiia.  with  short  ac^ 
cuuuia  ul  ita  pnnctpai  empeiona,  trnm  tho 
ciM.iintrucvtMNM  ul  the  Christian  Kratotha 
picseiii  ufu«s  By  John  Aultijm 
K.G  S.  dtc.  Autlior  uf  “A  Njrranveof 
an  A>ceui  tu  the  Summit  ot  Mont  Blanc." 
\Vith  tmmeruwa  i'iaies.  Hvu. 

TaAVKiO. 

Aiuvricn  aud  the  Aniencann.  By  a 
CitiavHui  the  L’oitnd  Ocaina.  bvm  Its. 


EHUATL.M. 

t  he  iCiKicr  la  rcx^ocatL'd  lu  cuirwt  an  obsiuua  etiuc  at  pa^e  107  ol  iho  prcaant 
Nuiober.  At  Umv  16,  ^^  nMfreoJ  Iti^. 

I  hs'  nils',  Cuiiiriits  and  Index  to  \td.  \  ill.,  tutsc  bccu  dxiayvd  by  Accidaniaf 
c:ivuu:»ta!Hxa,  and  «UI  Iw  jjivvu  in  ih«  iK'xt  Number. 


